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In the hour of need England expects every man to do his 
duty ; and every true man does it, as the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon all the world over can tell. When duty calls, 
political officer, civilian, doctor, every man of English blood, 
must fight for himself and his country. All honour to those 
who have fulfilled this duty when the call came! The 
name Chitral is, and long will be, a monument of duty so 
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fulfilled. Capacity to lead and courage to fight are quali- 
ties which the Almighty has been pleased to confer im- 
partially on His creatures, not alone on those whom the 
Government commissions or enlists, and designates “the 
combatant forces of the Crown” or ‘‘the army.” Never- 
theless, that army is a jealous army, and inasmuch as it is 
the rule and custom of the service that only combatant 
officers shall command Her Majesty’s troops, those officers 
hold firmly by their rights. The political officer has 
military rank and title, and the medical officer also, but 
the army holds that such rank and title confers no power 
of command over troops. As long as there is a cornet or 
ensign—or sub-lieutenant, in these /iv-de-seécle days—to 
take command, political, medical, or other departmental 
officers are not called upon to assume combatant functions. 
Such is the opinion and custom of the army. 

In the old days of the Panjab, certainly, James Abbott, 
Herbert Edwardes, Reynell Taylor, and Harry Lumsden, 
though serving in a civil capacity, took command of bodies 
of troops, mostly irregular levies. Colonel Mackeson led 
frontier expeditions, while John Nicholson in 1857 laid 
aside the work of a Deputy Commissioner to assume the 
command of the “movable column,” with the rank of 
Brigadier-General. Again, in 1858 we find Major Becher, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, co-operating with 
Sir Sydney Cotton against Sitana, in command of a force 
of Panjab irregular troops. Eldred Pottinger and James 
Outram were soldiers or “ politicals ” as occasion demanded. 
John Colpoys Haughton, the hero of Charikar, and father of 
John Haughton of Tirah fame, performed valuable service as 
a soldier-civilian from 1844 to his retirement in 1873. Major 
D’Arcy Todd quitted Herat, where he showed himself 
endowed with a higher sense of his nation’s honour than 
did the Viceroy, who disavowed and tried to disgrace him, 
and going back to military duty proved himself the good 
soldier and sterling fellow he was, and died in command of 
his troop of horse artillery at the Battle of Ferozshah. 
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Henry Rawlinson was as gallant in action as he was firm 
and able in diplomacy. These officers, however, were all 
soldier-politicals and soldiers to the backbone, as _ their 
deeds and achievements proved. Harry Lumsden was a 
soldier whom chance occasionally employed as a civilian. 
However, what was needful, and therefore customary, in the 
forties and fifties is no longer so in the nineties. The 
political officer no longer takes command of troops. On 
the contrary, when it is found necessary to combine military 
and political control in one and the same person, that 
person is now always the senior military officer. In 1842 
(if no earlier instance can be quoted) when the Macnaghten- 
Burnes-Elphinstone fiasco had electrified both Government 
and nation, the chief military and political power in Afghanistan 
was vested in General Sir George Pollock. This was done 
by Lord Auckland before he handed over the government 
to Lord Ellenborough at Calcutta on February 28, 1842; 
for on February 14, 1842, Sir Robert Sale, writing from 
Jalalabad, states that he had received the previous day 
from Peshawar the intelligence that ‘full military and 
political powers in Afghanistan had been vested in” Sir 
George Pollock. The tone of Lord Ellenborough’s earlier 
letters from India shows that he, too, grasped the evils that 
had arisen from the subordination of the military to the 
political power at Kabul. Sir William Macnaghten, over 
whose name the bitter memory of the Kabul disaster of 
1841 hangs like a pall, was directly or indirectly the cause 
of the command at Kabul being entrusted at the end of 
1840, not to the capable though plain-spoken General 
Nott, but to the enfeebled body and mind of General 
Elphinstone. The two ablest political officers under Sir 
William Macnaghten’s orders, Eldred Pottinger and Henry 
Rawlinson, were the very men whom he mistrusted, writing 
of the one as ‘‘alarmist,” and rejecting the sound counsel 
of the other. When General Pollock was sent to relieve 
Sale, Eldred: Pottinger was a prisoner; and the political 
officer who had been befooled by the Ghilzai chiefs, and 
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who had used all his influence with General Sale to induce 
him to surrender Jalalabad to the traitor and murderer, 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, was the last man to be entrusted 
with high authority. With Major Rawlinson the case was 
different. He had lived in amity, and yet held his own 
with the blunt old soldier (Nott) who commanded at 
Kandahar. Each had learnt to respect the other, and each 
was a true, loyal, and able servant of his Queen and 
country. Whether it was Lord Auckland or Lord Ellen- 
borough who directed Nott to assume the chief political 
powers on the Kandahar side matters but little. It may 
seem hard on Major Rawlinson, but it was the step in the 
right direction. The Kabul disaster had aroused the 
Government of India to a sense of the folly and danger of 
political interference in military operations. If any doubt 
remained in the mind of Lord Ellenborough as to the 
wisdom of modifying the powers of political officers de- 
puted to accompany troops in the field, it must have been 
removed by a letter or memorandum written to him on 
March 30, 1842, by the Duke of Wellington. His opinion 
and advice as that of the greatest of British Generals, and 
one, too, who knew India and Oriental warfare, must carry 
weight, and we therefore quote it zz extenso: 

‘‘But I should not perform my duty to my satisfaction, 
either to you or towards the public, if I did not point out 
to you an evil, the existence of which has been the cause 
of much of the disaster which has an, and of the 
existing state of affairs. 

“I mean the great military powers which it has been the 
practice of all the Governments of India to extend to the 
Political Residents with the several native Powers, and 
even what are called the Agents of the Governor-General, 
whether resident within the British territories or beyond 
the frontier. 

“It is reasonable enough that, where the Sovereign pays 
a subsidy to the British Government for the service of a 
body of British troops stationed within his territory, the 
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diplomatic agent of the British Government should have a 
control over the operations of the troops, and that these 
should not be involved in military operations for the 
service of the subsidizing Sovereign without the knowledge, 
and even the requisition, of the Resident. But there should 
be limits to these powers given to Political Agents. They 
should be required not to make such requisitions without 
previous conference and concert with the commanding 
officer of the troops ; a perfect knowledge on his part of 
what it is desired that he should do; his satisfaction that 
the means at his disposition are sufficient to attain the 
object in view, and that he will be supported as he ought 
to be by all the power of the State, civil as well as military, 
in order to provide for his supplies, for his communications, 
and the security of his return to his original position with 
honour. 

‘“These communications between political agents and 
commanding officers were the common practice in old 
times. Nay, it is the practice in Europe. When I com- 
manded the Army of Occupation, as it was called, in 
France, I was in constant, almost daily, correspondence 
with a conference of diplomatic agents at Paris, who kept 
me informed of all that passed; and I could receive and 
act upon no communication of importance from the 
French Government excepting through the channel of 
this conference. 

‘“‘ But the position filled by Sir William Macnaghten was 
by no means similar to that of the Residents at the Courts 
of the native States in India which paid subsidies for the 
service of troops, or to that of the Conference of Ministers 
at Paris after the Peace of 1815. 

“ He directed all the operations of the troops, not im- 
mediately by communication from himself to the General 
Commanding-in-Chief, or to the commanding officer of a 
detachment from the army, but by order of his inferior 
political agent or deputy posted with such detachment. 

“ Thus, when orders were sent from Cabul to General 
Sale to march from Jellalabad to Cabul, to support the 
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troops at Cabul, they were not sent by General Elphin- 
stone, commanding the troops at Cabul, to General Sale, 
commanding the troops at Jellalabad, but by Sir William 
Macnaghten, the Resident at the Court of Shah Shoojah, 
to Captain Macgregor, his deputy, with General Sale’s 
division at Jellalabad. 

“In the same manner General Nott, who commanded 
a corps of five thousand men at Candahar. He had with 
him a Political Agent named Rawlinson, employed by Sir 
William Macnaghten in correspondence with natives of all 
classes and parties at Herat, in and out of Candahar. 

“TI have lately had before me, sent from Bombay, a 
correspondence between the commanding officer of the 
troops, General Nott, and this gentleman, in which the 
latter requires the former to march out of Candahar and 
to attack a body of rebels assembling at a place called 
Dehla, at the distance of some miles from Candahar. This 
operation must have been preceded by others to force the 
Dooranis resident in Candahar to quit the place, or to 
destroy them if they should refuse. And, after all, the 
risk of the operation was aggravated by that of the loss of 
the place while it should be in the course of being carried 
on. General Nott stood firm, and did not attend to this 
requisition. 

‘‘ But the reason for which I have drawn your attention 
so particularly to the existing system is that it is a novelty 
and an abuse of modern times, arising out of jealousy of 
the power of military officers. But the consequence of its 
existence is that the general and superior officers of the 
army—who, after all, must command and be responsible 
for the operations of the troops in action against the 
enemy—will undertake nothing, be responsible for nothing, 
except to obey the orders which the Political Agent or his 
deputies think proper to give them. A consideration of 
this state of things will show clearly the cause of the losses 
in Afghanistan in the last five months of 1841, and par- 
ticularly of the want of energy and enterprise at Cabul 
during the period which elapsed from the commencement 
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of the insurrection of the Ghilzies in October, 1841, to 
January, 1842.’* 

Though the Duke of Wellington mentions names, and 
among them, with an accent of disapproval, the name of 
one of the finest soldier-diplomats India and Persia have 
known, we must remember that he is criticising and con- 
demning not persons, but a principle. It was the system 
that was at fault. The men themselves were mostly good 
men and true. Even Dr. P. B. Lord, of whom more later, 
died like a brave man as he was, to the last pursuing his 
réle of guiding, or mzsguiding, the military commander to 
accompany whom he had been deputed. Had the great 
Duke known that Sir William Macnaghten was wont, on the 
slightest reverse, to cast blame on and disparage his officers 
and troops, whose support alone enabled him to maintain 
himself and his puppet Shah Shuja at Kabul, and who died 
almost to a man, the victims of his ineptitude, his (the 
Duke’s) emphatic protest would have taken the form of an 
indignant remonstrance or a strongly-worded vindication. 
Even now, when sixty years have gone by, it angers the 
spirit to read the contemptuous comments quoted by Kaye, 
which this confident civilian, snugly ensconced in Kabul, 
flings with his facile but fallacious pen at the brave officers 
and men whom a Government had so unhappily placed at 
his beck and call. When we read how those troops fought 
and won when led by such men as Nott, Sale, Dennie, 
Monteith, Griffiths, Wymer, Broadfoot, and others; when 
we recall the defence of Ghazni, Jalalabad, and Kalat-i- 
Ghilzai, and the struggle to the death of the brave Gurkha 
regiment at Charikar, we may well resent the strictures of 
the “ Envoy and Minister,” though he was, as Mr. C. R. 
Low says, “‘a brilliant scholar who carried off all the prizes 
at. the Calcutta University ”—in other words, a pioneer of 
the ‘“ Competition-wala.”. In November, 1841, what was 


* From “The Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough, in his 
Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington,” edited by Lord Colchester 
in 1874. 
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needed at Kabul was a man (a prototype of the John 
Nicholson at Delhi, who was ready to call on the army to 
depose Archdale Wilson), who, carrying the army with 
him, would have set Macnaghten, Elphinstone, and Shelton 
aside, and nominated a man of action to the command. 
John Nicholson was then a young subaltern besieged in 
Ghazni. His day had not yet come. The burden of in- 
eptitude in the senior grades hung like a upas-tree over 
the devoted troops, and doomed them to destruction. Yet 
there was many a good and brave officer there, soldier and 
political, ready to do and dare to save that army. They 
wanted one or two men like George Broadfoot and 
Augustus Abbott—the men who made Sir Robert Sale at 
Jalalabad—to take the lead. It was Broadfoot who led, at 
first unsupported, the opposition to the abandonment of 
Jalalabad. It was Abbott’s insistence that impelled Sir 
Robert Sale to sanction the sortie of April 7, which raised 
the siege and conferred on the garrison the proud distinc- 
tion of relieving themselves, and reaping the first-fruits of 
revenge for the dastardly massacre of their comrades. 

Sir John Kaye pays a just tribute to the soldier-politicals 
of the first Afghan War. The truth is that the good 
political is also, as a rule, a good soldier, and presumably 
the good soldier has been found to make a good political. 
This may explain why fifty or sixty years ago, when a man 
proved himself a competent soldier, the Government of 
India very frequently appointed him to some important 
political post. Thus, Sir William Nott was appointed 
Resident at Lucknow in 1842, and when invalided was 
succeeded there in 1843 by Sir George Pollock. Major 
George Broadfoot, of Jalalabad fame, became the Agent to 
the Governor-General on the North-West Frontier; and 
Major Lewis Brown, the stanch defender of Kdhun, 
became Resident at Baroda. We may appropriately con- 
clude this imperfect list of Indian soldier-diplomats with 
the names of John Malcolm, Henry Lawrence, John Jacob 
and Robert Sandeman, names which speak for themselves. 
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Several notable cases have occurred of medical officers 
rising to some distinction in the political service. Of the 
enlightened and scholarly medico - political, the Indian 
service has produced no better example than the late 
Surgeon-General Bellew, who accompanied Major Harry 
Lumsden to Kandahar in 1858; Sir R. Pollock to Sistan in 
1872; Sir Douglas Forsyth to Kashgar in 1873, and who 
played an important part at Kabul in the second Afghan 
War. Of the militant medico-political school, of the type 
which Mr. Thorburn in his latest work christens ‘the 
firebrand,” we may instance Dr. Lord, whom Sir Henry 
Durand in his history of the first Afghan War represents 
as “ making the north-eastern frontier of Afghanistan the 
scene of petty aggressive operations, calculated in his 
opinion to prove alike the necessity of his mission and his 
ability to fulfil its objects,” and whom Sir John Kaye also 
paints in no very favourable light. Stocqueler, in his 
“Memorials of Afghanistan,” treats Dr. Lord more leniently ; 
but his narrative incidentally shows that Dr. Lord scattered 
the troops at his disposal at Bamian, involved them in 
dangerous positions, from which Brigadier Dennie had to 
be sent to extricate them, and finally, by the inaccuracy of 
his information, so seriously misled the Brigadier that he 
suddenly found himself opposed to Dost Mahomed’s whole 
force, instead of, as he was led to expect, a few hundred 
men. Dennie’s pluck and prompt attack saved the 
situation and won the day. In the last scene in which 
Dr. Lord figures, we find him, curiously enough, taking 
upon himself to advise an officer commanding in the field as 
to the movement of the troops. That the advice led to 
disaster, and to the death, among others, of Dr. Lord, 
was a matter of accident that could not be foreseen. The 
case is curious, as an instance how in those days political 
officers, even those who had had the education of surgeons, 
not soldiers, allowed themselves, and were allowed, to 
influence the conduct of military operations. Thus, again, 
when Sir Robert Sale led a force into the Kohistan in 
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September, 1840, Kaye adds: “ Sir A. Burnes accompanied 
it, and directed the movements.” (The italics are ours.) 
At Colonel E. G. Barrow’s lecture in July, 1899, at Simla 
on Stonewall Jackson, the Director of Military Education in 
India made “ the danger of civilian interference and control 
where military operations are concerned” the subject of 
special remark. 

Some eighteen months ago there appeared a volume, 
written by one who, like Dr. Lord, had been educated 
for the medical profession, and subsequently selected by 
the Government of India for political employ, which has 
the air of arrogating to the writer something more than 
mere political powers, and which throws serious blame on 
the conduct of a young soldier who lost his life in what 
most people regard as a brave and conscientious effort to 
do his duty. The book to which reference is made is 
“Chitral: the Story of a Minor Siege,” by Sir G. S. 
Robertson, k.c.s.1. The impression which that book seems 
to suggest is that during the crisis in Chitral from January 
to April, 1895, both the military command and the political 
control were vested in the author. To grasp this thoroughly 
the book itself must be read. The elaborate account o 
affecting interviews with officers early in January, 1895, at 
Gilgit, and the painstaking explanation of the reasons why 
Colonel Kelly was not then in command of the troops 
there (vzde chapter viii.) seem hardly essential to the 
narrative. The troops in the Gilgit Agency at that time 
would appear to have constituted three independent com- 
mands, viz., the 32nd Pioneers, under Colonel Kelly ; the 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, under Captain Camp- 
bell; and the detachment (200 rifles) of the 14th Sikhs 
under Captain Ross. The two last-named contingents were 
placed at the British Agent’s disposal, but not under his 
command, by the Government of India, for purposes of 
escort and for the maintenance of peace. When Sir George 
Robertson therefore speaks (in chapter viii.) of Captain 
Campbell as his “senior soldier assistant” and ‘ respon- 
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sible military adviser,” and (in the conclusion) of Captain 
Townshend as his “military assistant,” he erroneously 
represents the position held by those officers. In time of need 
a civilian or a political officer may call upon troops to act, 
but the command of those troops rests with the senior com- 
batant officer present. On this point the late Commander- 
in-Chief in India very recently issued strict orders to 
the army under his command.* In the heyday of the 
political service, z.e., about the commencement of the first 
Afghan War, great political functionaries were given mili- 
tary assistants and secretaries. Thus, for instance, Lieu- 
tenants D’Arcy Todd and Edward Conolly were respectively 
appointed, in a notification of the Government of India, 
Military Secretary and Military Assistant to the Envoy 
and Minister at the Court of Shah Shuja’-ul-Mulk. In 
these days, too, Embassies and Legations have Military 
Attachés. There is, however, a wide difference between 
the Envoy and Minister who was sent, supported by an 
army commanded at first by the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, and afterwards by the Commander-in-Chief in Bom- 
bay, to set the Shah of Afghanistan on his throne, and a 
Political Agent who was ordered to take a few hundred men 
from the Gilgit district and pay a visit to the petty chiefdom 
of Chitral. 

There are, in addition to that of Sir George Robertson, 
five published narratives of the Chitral crisis of 1895, and, 
of these, two—the one the official account compiled in the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, the other that of 
the brothers Younghusband—are to be accepted as reliable. 


* A case having lately come to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief 
in India in which the officer commanding a force requisitioned by the 
civil power failed to realize that he alone was responsible for conducting 
the operations, and for judging in what manner the troops could best 
effect the object which had been indicated by the civil officer, Sir William 
Lockhart in an army order has directed the attention of all commanding 
officers, and especially officers commanding at frontier stations, that such 
an irregularity is not to be repeated, army regulations laying down, as he 
says, in distinct terms, what the course of procedure in such circumstances 
should be.”—Cizvil and Military Gazette, 1899. 
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To avoid lengthy quotations, we ascertain from these two 
sources that (1) Surgeon-Major Robertson was ordered 
by the Government of India to proceed to Chitral early in 
January to report on the position of affairs there ; (2) that 
he was authorized to take from the troops in the Gilgit dis- 
trict whatever escort he deemed advisable, and to call for 
reinforcements from the Kashmir regiments if necessary ; _ 
(3) that Captain C. F. Campbell was then Inspecting Officer 
of Kashmir Troops, and commanded the British Agent's 
escort; (4) that he (Campbell) was in command of the 
troops at Chitral until March 3, when he was wounded, 
and that from that date to the close of the siege Captain 
C. V. F. Townshend commanded the escort, and was 
Commandant of the Chitral Fort. In the Appendix is 
Captain Townshend’s report, submitted in his official 
capacity. On January 22, 1895, the Government of India 
sent Colonel Kelly telegraphic orders to assume command 
at Gilgit. When he reached Chitral, in April, he assumed 
command there from Captain Townshend. If the official 
account requires any endorsement, we have it from the 
Younghusbands. They write (p. 99): ‘Captain Colin 
Campbell, of the Central India Horse, and for the time 
Inspecting Officer of the Kashmir’s Imperial Service 
Troops, was in command of the troops now (March 3) at 
Chitral” ; and (p. 114): ‘‘ The work of the defence practi- 
cally devolved upon three officers only—Captain Towns- 
hend, Lieutenant Gurdon, and Lieutenant Harley. Sur- 
geon-Major Robertson was engaged in his political duties,” 
etc. The rank and title of Surgeon-Major, which is invari- 
ably used in the official and the Younghusbands’ accounts, 
finds no place in Sir G. Robertson’s volume. Of course, in 
these days the designation of surgeon is not part of a 
medical officer’s title ; but it might be supposed that the 
rank of “ Lieutenant-Colonel, I.M.S.,” which is his by 
virtue of the royal warrant of a year or two ago, would 
have found a place on the title-page. Indeed, it is not 
easy to understand how a rank and title conferred by Her 
Majesty can be thus omitted, and, as it would seem, ignored. 
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The lengthy pages of narrative, interspersed with criti- 
cism, which Sir George Robertson has devoted to Captain 
Ross’s determined effort to carry aid to Lieutenants Fowler 
and Edwardes, and indirectly to Chitral, constitute a Gordian 
knot which only careful study can unravel. The charges 
are in many ways vague, intangible, and involved in abstruse 
phraseology ; but of the impression they generally convey, 
_and are meant to convey, there is no doubt. There is no 
unction in them for the departed spirit of the brave Captain 
Ross. Now, in not one of the other five accounts which 
we have, viz., the official, the Younghusbands’, Beynon’s, 
Thomson’s, and Newman’s, do we find a single word against 
Captain Ross. The story of what occurred is briefly this : 
On February 26 Captain Baird, whom the official account 
styles “the British Agent’s Staff Officer,” wrote to Lieu- 
tenant Moberly at Mastuj, and requested that ‘sixty boxes 
of Snider ammunition, escorted by a trustworthy Kashmir 
officer and forty sepoys, should be sent to Chitral ” 
(Robertson, p. 103). This party left Mastuj on March 1, 
and found the road blocked at Buni (Younghusband, p. 22). 
The Subadar wrote and informed Moberly. He at once 
wrote to Captain Ross, who, with his detachment of the 
14th Sikhs, had arrived at Laspur, asking him to make a 
double march into Mastuj. Ross did so. The same day 
Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes and twenty sappers 
arrived at Mastuj. Both Edwardes and Fowler were under 
orders from Surgeon-Major Robertson to proceed to Chitral 
(Robertson, p. 103). Ross at once moved on to Buni, and 
Edwardes and Fowler followed him there. They found all 
quiet at Buni. Ross returned to Mastuj, while Edwardes 
and Fowler and the ammunition went on towards Chitral. 
It must be remarked that communication with Chitral was 
now cut off, and that Ross therefore had nothing to guide 
him beyond the knowledge that the British Agent wanted 
Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler and the ammunition 
party at Chitral. It was his duty, therefore, to support 
and enable them, if possible, to reach that place. On the 
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evening of March 6 news reached Ross that the party under 
Edwardes and Fowler expected to be attacked at Reshun. 
He (Ross) wrote that night to Ghizr for reinforcements, 
and started next morning for Reshun with ninety-five rifles 
of the 14th Sikhs, nine days’ supplies, and 140 rounds per 
man. At Buni he left a native officer and thirty-three men 
to secure his line of retreat, and went on himself in com- 
mand of the remaining sixty-two rifles, with three days’ 
cooked rations. He thus acted with promptitude and took 
every reasonable precaution. How he was surrounded at 
Koragh, and finally killed with most of his men in bravely 
trying to fight his way out, is now matter of history. The 
verdict of most soldiers on this affair is that Ross tried to 
do his duty and died gallantly in the effort. Sir George 
Robertson’s moralizations on the subject do not carry con- 
viction to the mind. He says: “It is a little difficult to 
understand the precise view Ross took.” That view, on 
the contrary, is very clearly stated in a letter which Captain 
Ross wrote at the time, and which was later published in 
the Zzmes. In that letter he says plainly: “I fancy 
Robertson will be blockaded in Chitral. In thatcase I... 
will have to organize a column to reopen the communica- 
tions.” What further views he held are shown by his acts. 
After quoting from Captain Ross’s letter in the 7zmmes, Sir 
G. Robertson goes on to say (p. 106): “ Thus he (Ross) 
seemed to recognise the gravity of the situation, and evi- 
dently understood its salient feature, that the Chitralis had 
declared against us; but no man appreciates the various 
factors which influence responsible action until that know- 
ledge has been forced upon him. Slight instinctive anti- 
pathies, little personal peculiarities of temper or disposition, 
even a passing qualm of ill-health, may, in an inexperienced 
man, unaccustomed to weigh the opinions of others, pro- 
duce incalculable effects.” Sir George Robertson must 
himself explain the meaning of all this vague innuendo. It 
is perfectly certain, as has been shown, that the ammunition 
escort and the party under Edwardes and Fowler were sent 
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for to Chitral by the British Agent himself. The official 
account (p. 14) says: ‘““On March 17 the Assistant British 
Agent, Gilgit, telegraphed that he was anxious about a 
small party of roo men of the 14th Sikhs under Captain 
Ross, and twenty sappers with Lieutenant Fowler, R.e., 
which had recently left Mastuj for Chitral, presumably under 
Surgeon-Major Robertson's orders.” On p. 115 Sir G. 
Robertson writes: “ Many Chitralis are of opinion that if 
Ross had pressed forward with determination he might 
have got through to Edwardes at Reshun, though it is very 
doubtful, or if he had rushed back at once with all his men 
he would certainly have got out.” This is the mere opinion 
of Chitralis, against which we have the specific evidence of 
Lieutenant Jones (the only British survivor and eye-witness 
of all that happened) that it would have been useless to 
attempt to go on, and that the attempt to retire failed 
(Younghusband, p. 25). Lieutenant Jones states that 
‘‘men appeared on all the mountain tops and ridges, and 
stones were rolled down all the shoots.” He adds later 
on: ‘I estimate the enemy’s numbers at about 1,000.” 
Sir G. Robertson’s contention that Captain Ross could, by 
promptly advancing or retiring, have saved himself and his 
party, appears to fall to the ground. As for the reports 
which Sir G. Robertson thinks it worth while to repeat 
(with the qualifying proviso of “it is said” attached to 
them), that (1) Moberly remonstrated in writing against 
Captain Ross’s movement to the aid of Edwardes and 
Fowler, and that Captain Ross simply handed the letter 
back to him (p. 108), and (2) that Captain Ross declined 
to believe the word of a local village headman, the only 
thing we can say is that such hearsay reports are not satis- 
fying. By his own admission (p. 103) Surgeon-Major 
Robertson had conferred political powers on Lieutenant 
Moberly at Mastuj, with the acknowledged purpose of 
making him a check on Captain Ross. The reason for this 
act is to seek, and the right to so act is questionable. It 
smacks somewhat of that political interference with military 
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movements which the Great Duke condemned so strongly. 
Captain Ross was certainly justified, as the senior officer 
there, in acting on his own judgment, and it has yet to be 
proved that that misled him. He had his duty clearly 
defined. Reshun was known to be a place capable of next 
to no defence, and if Edwardes and Fowler were to be 
saved, no time was to be lost. If Lieutenant Moberly did 
urge Captain Ross to delay his advance to Reshun, he was 
counselling inaction at a moment when immediate action 
seemed imperative. As for the word of a Chitrali, judging 
by what Sir G. Robertson and others have told us of the 
character of that people, Captain Ross would appear to 
have shown a just appreciation of its value. The fault 
which soldier-critics have found with Captain Ross’s con- 
duct of the advance to the relief of Reshun—and the criti- 
cism appears well founded, though it finds no place in 
Sir G. Robertson’s pages—is that, when marching through 
so dangerous a defile as that of Koragh, he did not more 
carefully reconnoitre his front and flanks. The idea, how- 
ever, cannot but suggest itself: What Audos Ross would 
have won had he but reached and relieved Reshun! 
Nothing succeeds like success, and the most fatal error is 
failure. 

Although success was on the side of Surgeon-Major 
Robertson in the gallant defence of Chitral, in which he 
bore an honourable share, we cannot say that it is alto- 
gether on the side of Sir George in his “Story of a Minor 
Siege.” What the British public looked for from him was 
a graphic, straightforward narrative, with an accurate and 
intelligent account of the political events which led to the 
crisis of 1895 in Chitral. He has had his opportunity, and 
not known how to take it. The style which he has adopted 
fails to please. It is a style which does not carry convic- 
tion, which savours of thinly-disguised pretension, and 
which disturbs the reader’s sense of good taste by elaborate 
and somewhat flippant attempts at humour which have the 
misfortune to be too suggestive of familiarity. It would 
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scarcely console Captain Ross to know that he was 
described as ‘“‘ poor Ross, an officer gallant almost to the 
verge of eccentricity,” and as one who showed “ astounding 
gallantry’! It is just the epithet that kills the compliment. 
“ Astounding” and “eccentric,” coupled with gallantry, 
are dubious terms. Nor is Sir George Robertson happier 
in writing of Lieutenant Harley as “a light-hearted young 
Irishman of gregarious instincts”; of Brigadier-General 
Waterfield as ‘a well-known Indian officer, affectionately 
nicknamed the ‘Bear’ by native soldiers”; and of Brigadier- 
General W. F. Gatacre as “a man whose exploits may 
some day become fabulous, and who, after making a record, 
sets himself to break it as a point of honour.” It is more 
than doubtful if any one of these gentlemen thus presented 
to the public will be pleased at the mode of presentation. 
The Brigadiers may be pardoned if they call it a liberty. 
Such is the tone in which the medico-political officer of 
to-day writes of his combatant brethren, both of superior 
and inferior rank. It is so much pleasanter to read it as 
genuine soldiers (the Younghusbands) put it (p. 98): “ The 
names of . . . and General Waterfield stand high on the 
historic roll of successful Generals, whilst Colonel Kelly’s 
brilliant feat of arms has made him famous for ever. But 
perhaps the deed of all others which appeals most to the 
soldier’s heart was the desperate and successful sortie from 
Chitral made by the brave and gallant Harley and his 
Sikhs on April 17, 1895.” The spirit that a book breathes 
forth is that of the soul that inspired it, although there 
must be something in the air of Gilgit and Chitral that 
makes men forget De mortuzs, etc. Major Daniell, of 
the Guides, and Captain Ross, of the 14th Sikhs, both 
died there, leading their few men on against hundreds or 
thousands, a trifle quixotic, maybe, but fearless, and faith- 
ful to duty. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
Even posthumous criticism cannot rob a soldier of that 
honour. To one or two political officers whose name and 
fame are closely associated with Hunza-Nagur and Chitral 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. X. B 
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we would recall a line of Sophocles, which mayhap since 
their school-days has not recurred to them : 
avOpare, pr) Spa tovs TeAvijKotas KaKas, 

Slight contraventions, however, of the canons of good 
feeling are of little moment compared with the great principle 
involved in even the suspicion of a tendency to revive the 
“ political” abuses of the first Afghan War, with their con- 
comitant tale of disaster. When the Government of India 
gave the British Agent at Gilgit control over a consider- 
able body of troops, it seemingly overlooked—for three 
weeks—the fact that a military officer of rank, Colonel 
Kelly, was at Chilas. The soldier who, a few weeks later, 
was instructed to relieve Chitral, and did so, was the man 
who should have been directed to withdraw Lieutenant 
Gurdon and Shuja’-ul-Mulk to Mastuj. The rdéle of the 
Political Agent was to give the officer commanding the 
troops such assistance and information as he could. Given, 
however, as Surgeon-Major Robertson was, a free hand, it 
is not surprising that the semblance of military power 
resolved itself in his mind into something more solid, 
which has given colouring to his volume on “ Chitral.” 
That it was an illusion, we know—still, one that should 
be formally discountenanced. When Sir William Mac- 
naghten posed as the King-maker of Kabul, we know with 
what gusto, seasoned by irritable injustice and capricious 
ingratitude, he savoured the satisfaction of manoeuvring 
fifteen or twenty thousand troops on the chess-board of his 
ambitions. So, too, in his lesser sphere, Dr. P. B. Lord 
made soldiers his playthings (it was no sport for them !) 
amid the passes of the Hindu Kush. So, too, five years 
ago, Surgeon-Major Robertson played out his game among 
the princelets of the remotest corner of our North-West 
Frontier. Mr. S. S. Thorburn is a candid critic. Two 
years ago he exposed to the sympathetic ridicule of a 
Simla audience the “backward” policy as put on the stage 
at Peshawar. In ‘“ Transgression” he holds up to public 
view the forward firebrand of the frontier, whose ardour 
defies bureaucratic cold water.. The flame of a little 
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frontier war is easy to kindle, and in its dying embers may 
be divined by eager and ambitious eyes the gleam of stars 
and orders, and of the letters (c.s.1L, C.1.E., etc., with the 
“x” in yet brighter relief) that betoken them. Is the 
‘‘ political” more than mortal that he should steel his heart 
against the allurements of notoriety ? 

Soldier and “ political” alike are ever ready to set their 
lives in the balance against fortune, fame, and duty. Were 
it not so, the warning to Governments were wasted—not 
to place their officers in positions of perilous isolation. 
When the Mehtar, Nizam-ul-Mulk; was murdered, Lieu- 
tenant Gurdon was at Chitral with an escort of ezgh¢ men. 
He held his ground, like a brave man. He should have 
been withdrawn, with Shuja’-ul-Mulk, to Mastuj. Amir- 
ul-Mulk, Sher Afzal, and Umra Khan might have been 
left for three or four months to regulate their own affairs. 
Their lives were of no value. Mastuj, reinforced, would 
have held out easily till spring, when, with the Laorai and 
Shandur Passes open, the Government would have speedily 
re-established the pax Britannica. True, we should have 
lost the picturesque details of a most gallant defence and 
relief, as told by the Younghusbands, Lieutenant Beynon, 
Mr. Thomson, and Sir George Robertson himself; but 
lakhs and some noble lives would have been saved. There 
are times when the letters ‘“ k.c.s.1.,” conferred on a meri- 
torious subject, cost the Government a little fortune. 

It furnishes food for some serious reflection’ and wonder 
to notice that, despite the warning of Chitral and many 
another, the Government of India is about to inaugurate a 
new system for the control of the border tribes which 
bears on the face of it the stamp of a perilous experiment. 
British officers in command of tribal levies or militia are to 
be isolated among tribesmen against whose treachery we 
have next to no guarantee or security. The remote fear 
of consequences is often powerless to prevent outrage. It 
is not in the quarter of Chitral (though the events of 1895, 
and the recent friction between the Khan of Nawagai and 
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Nawab of Dir, are omens not to be overlooked), or the 
Khyber, that danger is most to be apprehended. Our 
hold on Chitral is, or soon will be, very strong; while 
the loyalty and fidelity of the Khyber Rifles has been 
tested—too well tested, as August, 1897, can_ bear 
witness. It is in the Tochi and the Gomal and at Wana, 
in the heart and on the outskirts of Waziristan, that 
danger looms large. In 1899 scarce a fortnight, or 
even a week, passed that the Waziris did not commit 
some outrage. Yet the Government of India proposes to 
isolate its British officers in command of Waziri militia 
corps. We fear that the proposed light frontier railways, 
and the strong garrisons at Kohat, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Bannu, and Fort Sandeman, will avail these isolated 
officers little if the spirit moves the Waziri to play the 
traitor and murderer. As well might our missions at 
Herat in 1840, at Kandahar in 1857-58, at Kabul in 1879, 
have cried for aid to India as the solitary militia com- 
mandant at Wana or Tochi hope for rescue should his men 
prove false. We can but hope that the experiment will be 
most cautiously made, and that a good Providence may 
watch over the brave fellows who will go forth to do the 
work and bidding of the Government. When we look 
back on the frontier annals of the past sixty years, we find 
it a dark record of merciless treachery, brightened by rare 
rays of humanity, or, more probably, self-interest. We 
recall the fate of Burnes and Macnaghten, of Conolly and 
Stoddart, of the victims of Ghazni and Charikar, the awful 
butchery of Khurd-Kabul and Jagdalak, the cold-blooded 
murder of Dr. Forbes at Chakansur, the sad memory of 
Lieutenant MacLean, the fierce fight in which Cavagnari 
and his companions fell, the dastardly onslaught of Maizar, 
and the cowardly, pitiless slaughter of Sikhs at the caves 
of Koragh. Against this—and it is but a fraction of the 
atrocities committed—what have we to set? The calcu- 
lated preservation of the Kabul hostages in 1842, the 
release of Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes, and the 
restoration alive of a sergeant and private in Tirah. The 
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officers who accept appointments in the Waziri Militia on 
the conditions proposed by the Government carry their 
lives in their hands.* Nothing new, most certainly. “We 
can but wish their hands the power to keep their heads. 
If it be indeed true that .in the event of the invasion of 
India by our great opponent in the East these tribesmen 
will fight loyally side by side with us, then this policy of 
controlling our frontier by a “local militia” will not have 
been tried in vain. If, on the other hand, they turn against 
us, it will brand itself as a failure. Much depends on the 
officers, military and political, who are sent among them. 
To secure to the Government the loyal adhesion of these 
tribesmen is an achievement of which any political officer 
may be proud, and is what duty demands of him. 
However, the time is drawing nigh when the familiar 
term “ North-West Frontier Policy” will be not so much 
a synonym for our relations with Pathan and Baluch clans 
and decadent despotisms, as the expression of India’s posi- 
tion vis-a-vis to Russia. Six decades of strife and struggle 
with uncivilized but stubborn and hardy races have ad- 
vanced our frontier until it marches from the Pamirs to 
the Indian Ocean, with Afghanistan in the north and Persia 
in the south. Behind these two declining monarchies looms 
Russia, biding her time. It is with her that India has to 
reckon. A piecemeal policy has served us indifferently 
well till now; but when India meets and marches with 
Russia, it must be with a united front. It is more than 
forty years since some of the soundest brains in India (John 


* These corps are under the Foreign Office, not under the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. Locally they are under the orders and control of the 
chief police or political authority. Notwithstanding this, it is desirable 
that they should be inspected at least once a year by a competent military 
officer. Laxity at times creeps in with which a soldier best knows how to 
deal. Till very recently the Panjab Frontier force and the local corps of 
Rajputana, Central India, the Nizam’s Territory, were not under the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief in India. This is so no longer, but ex vevanche, 
seemingly, a new batch of frontier levies under political control is being 
raised. Frontier corps, if any, should be under the Commander-in-Chief. 
Under the existing régime it often falls to the lot of a civilian to inspect 
corps commanded by officers of the regular army. 
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Jacob, James Outram, Herbert Edwardes, and Harry 
Lumsden) counselled the formation of one Trans-Indus 
Province from Peshawar to the sea. In 1878 Lord Lytton 
had achieved it but for the outbreak of war with the Amir 
of Afghanistan. Once again since then the subject has 
been seriously considered, but nothing came of it. Russia, 
‘on the other hand, has now welded Turkestan, Transcaspia 
and Semirechensk into one Governor-Generalship, in this 
as in other things setting us an example. Her power con- 
solidated in the Caucasus and Central Asia, linked by rail- 
ways on the one side with the heart of the Empire, on the 
other with Siberia (or soon to be so), stands ready to act, 
to extend her railways across Persia to the port she covets 
on the Persian Gulf, or into Afghanistan, and to follow up 
her railways with her troops. India pleads economy and 
rests unready. Russia turns a deaf ear to economy, and, 
octopus-like, stretches her insatiable feelers to the Pacific, 
the Peiho, the Pamirs, and the Persian Gulf. The interests 
of India in Southern and Eastern Persia and in Turkish 
Arabia are vital, and those interests are endangered by 
Russian projects. The officers of the Indian Political 
Service have an onerous duty to perform in safeguarding 
those interests. If they do so successfully, they will add a 
fresh laurel to the many their service has already won. As 
the army and the political department in India have worked 
side by side, though not always in perfect unison, during 
the century now drawing to a close, for the consolidation of 
the Empire, so in the century that is dawning they must 
co-operate in unison, and each in its own sphere, for the 
stability and defence of that Empire. There must, above 
all, be no injudicious and ill-timed interference of political 
with military authority. It is the recognised right of the 
Government to dictate to the army when, under what con- 
ditions, and to what end war shall be taken ; but when the 
army has taken the field, it is for the military commander 
to decide in what way those conditions are to be fulfilled 
and that end attained. Civil Commissioners have ever 
been a thorn in the side of Generals, They were Marl- 
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borough’s curse in Holland, as the Juntas were that of 
Wellington in Spain. A political officer in India, endowed 
with undue power, only differs from a Junta or a Dutch 
Commissioner in nationality.. As the wars of the Peninsula 
and the Crimea bear witness to the evils of Court and 
Cabinet interference, so the first Afghan War is a monu- 
ment of Governmental and political mismanagement. It is 
no secret that the ill-success of several recent expeditions 
on the North-West Frontier was due, not to faulty 
generalship, but to meddling and muddling by those who 
held and pulled the wires. In 1852 Sir Colin Campbell, 
having led a small expedition to the foot of the Malakand 
Pass, declined, in spite of the insistence of the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar, to cross that pass with a force which 
he considered insufficient for the object which the Com- 
missioner had in view. When Lord Dalhousie subse- 
quently cast reflections on Sir Colin’s decision and motives, 
the latter resigned his command. It would be well if more 
general officers followed Sir Colin’s example when they find 
themselves hampered by political interference or wire- 
pulling, and not supported by the supreme Government. 
To take another leaf out of the book of our great rival in 
Asia, did we ever hear of the Kaufmanns, Tchernaieffs, 
Skobeloffs, Komaroffs, Vrevskys, and Kuropatkins being 
saddled with political officers? It would have been better 
had our Generals had an equally free hand. However, the 
days of “political” predominance are past. As Sir G. 
Pollock in 1842 so Sir F. Roberts and Sir Donald Stewart 
in 1879-80, and Sir W. Lockhart in 1897-98 combined in 
their own persons the military command and the chief 
political power. The status and duty of a political officer 
who accompanies an army in the field are now sufficiently 
well understood and defined. He is the staff officer of the 
General in command for (1) communication and negotia- 
tion with the people of the country ; (2) the provision of 
and payment for everything supplied by that people; and 
(3) obtaining information. As political information is not 
unfrequently misleading (to wit, at Bamian in 1840, 
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Hykulzai in 1842, and Maiwand in 1880), the General in 
command will do well to use and rely upon his own sources 
of information, viz., his intelligence officers and reconnoit- 
ring-parties. Had General Burrows trusted the reports 
brought in by his cavalry on the eve of the Battle of 
Maiwand, he would have better understood the work that 
lay before him on the morrow, and, presumably, made a 
better disposition of his troops. This, however, is a point 
of detail. The essential principle to be observed is the 
subordination of the political authority to the General or 
other officer commanding a body of troops on active service. 
The recognition of this principle constitutes a debt of 
gratitude which the army in India has earned by the hard- 
won and often bitter experiences of the nineteenth century. 
If fully recognised, it will be a favourable augury for the 
issue of the vitally onerous task which lies before that army 
in the century about to commence. The year 1900 may be 
marked either as the jubilee or the centenary of the North- 
West Frontier. In that year the Government of India 
awoke to the danger of a possible, though then imaginary, 
Russo-French invasion of India, and sent John Malcolm to 
the Court of the Shah of Persia. Early in 1850 Sir Colin 
Campbell led the first trans-frontier expedition against the 
Afridis. The years 1800 and 1900 are years of mark in 
the history of that frontier. 


Note.—The year 1900 is further marked as the centenary of the birth 
of Thomas Waghorn, the pioneer of the Overland Route. Like many 
another man of foresight and perseverance, he had to contend with indif- 
ference and opposition in high places. His reward is that his name is 
now honoured and celebrated, while those of his thwarters have passed 
into oblivion. The close of the nineteenth century has brought forth a 
number of books dealing with the Anglo-Russian question in Asia, but not 
all of them by any means can be accepted as a reliable guide. ‘The 
Making of a Frontier,” by Colonel A. Durand, is the work of an officer 
who knows what he writes about, and writes about it well. ‘The Heart 
of Asia” has some merits as a résumé of early history, but as an authority 
on the past quarter of a century or a guide for the future it cannot be 
accepted. The statements and comments contained in it relative to the 
Russo-Afghan Frontier Delimitation of 1884-86 alone stamp it as not 
reliable. See Memoir of Mr. Waghorn, in our issue of October, 1898, 
Pp. 386-395. 








AFGHANISTAN: THE KEY TO INDIA.* 
By ARcHIBALD R. CoLQuHoun. 


Tue British nation has just come successfully through a 
struggle which, although few of us doubted its ultimate 
issue, has, nevertheless, caused us grave anxiety and 
absorbed a very large part of our time and thoughts. Just 
as the tension in South Africa is relaxed comes news of an 
alarming nature from the Far East, and attention is once 
more focussed on that part of the world. It is difficult, in 
such stirring times, among so many conflicting interests, to 
give time and attention to a subject which is not actually 
thrust upon us, upon which the Press is almost silent, and 
about which it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
accurate information. It is for this reason, among others, 
that I wish to bring under the notice of your readers one 
of these little-ventilated questions—one of the most vital 
importance to the Empire—which is being almost entirely 
overlooked in the tremendous problems which are agitating 
the world elsewhere. It must be borne in mind that this 
question, which treats of the slow but steady movement of 
Russia towards India, is no new one, nor is it a cry of 
Wolf! The possibility of such a movement has been 
frequently discussed, and frequently pooh-poohed. But 
the time has gone past for treating the matter so con- 
temptuously. 

At the present moment Russia is firmly established at 
Kushk, on the Afghan frontier, at the very gates of Herat, 
whilst the British outposts are more than 400 miles distant— 
namely, at Chaman. This fact alone should surely arouse 
some apprehension. 

It is acknowledged by her own writers that Russia’s 
steady advance, aptly compared by Rawlinson to the laying 
of parallels in the siege of a fortress, has for its object the 


* For the discussion on this paper, see the “ Proceedings of the East 
India Association ” elsewhere in this Review.—Ep. 
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occupation of Herat and Western Afghanistan, and later of 
Kandahar and Southern Afghanistan—the gradual absorp- 
tion, indeed, of the greater part of Afghanistan, and by this 
means the securing of easy access to, and commanding 
positions on, the Indian frontier. This is no isolated 
policy, but is part of a world scheme, and is connected 
indirectly with the war in South Africa, for the extremity 
of Britain is the opportunity of Russia, and in its results 
with the troubles in the Far East, where the action of 
Russia has been mainly responsible for the paralysis of the 
Chinese Government and the consequent disturbances. 
The position of Russia in Central Asia has during the last 
two decades undergone a fundamental change ; the situation 
with regard to Afghanistan and the Indian frontier ques- 
tion especially is altogether different now from what it was 
some twenty years ago. At that time the country between 
Krasnovodsk and Afghanistan was not only in itself diffi- 
cult to traverse, but was occupied by hostile peoples. All 
this has been altered, however, owing to the development 
of railways, and Russia, instead of having as her base of 
operations merely the far-distant Orenburg and the 
Caucasus, can now, thanks to her Transcaspian Railway, 
make use of Merv, Samarkand, and the terminal posts 
(Kushk and Margelan) as her starting-points, for a further 
forward movement; while, at the same time, the branch 
lines, already completed, have not been without their 
influence in civilizing and controlling the independent 
tribes—an influence which will be gradually extended by 
means of other lines of rail even now planned for future 
construction. 

The physical features and political advantages of the 
Herat Valley, and the characteristics of the surrounding 
country in Afghanistan and Baluchistan, require some 
explanation. The advantages of the former to an invader 
lie in its great fertility, rendering it capable of supplying 
the wants of a large body of troops, in its plentiful supply 
of grain, and therefore of fodder, etc., and in the number of 
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important roads which it dominates, thus giving the com- 
mand of the chief passes into India. The town of Herat 
itself is potentially, if not actually under present conditions, 
a great commercial centre, not only as regards the trading 
routes into the Caucasus, Turkistan and Asia Minor 
generally, but also those leading to Afghanistan, Persia, 
Baluchistan and India; and is most favourably placed at 
the junction of the principal roads of Afghanistan—namely, 
those to Balkh, Kabul, Farrah and Kandahar. Herat is 
on the line of least resistance, so far as an invasion of India 
is concerned, and, in fact, through this district and through 
Baluchistan lie the easiest and, indeed, the only practicable 
routes for a large body of troops. Russia would certainly 
find the Herat Valley an admirable base from which to 
further extend her influence into the country. Not the 
least of the advantages which would accrue to her through 
its occupation would be the increase of prestige which such 
a proceeding would secure to her throughout Central Asia, 
which would of necessity bring about a corresponding decline 
in British influence. 

With regard to Afghanistan generally the population 
(about 4,000,000) is for the most part composed of warlike 
independent tribes, each ruled by a Khan nominated by the 
Ameer, who is himself Khan of the chief tribe, the Duranis. 
These tribes, aided by the mountainous nature of the 
country, carry on petty warfare amongst themselves, and, 
as a consequence, a continual state of anarchy prevails. 
With British help, the Ameer has for the present succeeded 
in enforcing some sort of order throughout his territories ; 
but mutinies and feuds are still of frequent occurrence, the 
tribes resorting to their favourite—guerilla—warfare, and 
defying, in their mountain fastnesses, the attempts made to 
subjugate them. 

Although fortresses, in the generally accepted sense of 
the term, are non-existent, almost every town and village 
is in itself strong for defence, Herat, Kandahar, Farrah, 
Ghazni, and many other places possessing natural positions 
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of great strength. The Ameer’s attitude, a matter of grave 
importance in the event of hostilities between Britain and 
Russia, is problematical. According to Vambéry, he is 
perfectly indifferent to both Powers, his own words on the 
subject being: ‘‘What matters it whether it be white dog 
or black dog; they are both dogs!” He is nervous con- 
cerning the aims of Russia, wishes to know what Britain 
means to do, and complains of the indecision of our 
Government. The Russians claim him as Russophil, but, 
on the whole, it may be taken that he regards Russia with 
the greater amount of fear. But the life of the Ameer is 
uncertain, and what will happen on the occasion of his death 
no one can foretell, except that internal dissensions will 
certainly arise, and that Russia will utilize the opportunity. 

Baluchistan, lying to the south of the Suleiman range, is 
a plateau with an average height of about 5,000 feet. 
Being for the most part desert land, and bounded on west, 
south, and east by mountains, the country would present 
considerable, but not insuperable, difficulties to an invader 
having designs on India; for a railway, as the Soudan has 
shown, can be made in such a country, and large forces, with 
the aid of a railway, could be despatched by this route. The 
area of Baluchistan is a little over 6,000 square geographical 
miles, the total population amounting to 500,000, and con- 
sisting of various tribes, each under a hereditary ruler 
known as a “‘sirdar.” These tribes acknowledge as their 
supreme chief the Khan of Kelat, the country being under 
the protection of, and in effect being ruled by, the British, 
who have the right of placing garrisons at any desired point, 
and who maintain an agent permanently at Kelat. The 
native available fighting material amounts to some 60,000 
men, but the Khans have always found it impossible to get 
together more than 12,000 of these, armed in the most 
primitive fashion. 

By some Russian writers it is considered that England, 
having regard to the difficulties confronting her, would not 
at the present time regard with so much alarm as formerly 
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a possible Russian occupation of the Herat valley. But 
Britain, it is to be hoped, has not lost sight of the fact that, 
though Herat itself may not be the absolute key to the 
plains of the Indus, as it was once called, it nevertheless 
remains the key to Afghanistan, which is itself the key to 
India. 

In carrying out a further advance into Afghanistan, and 
thence into India, Russia will take as her bases the military 
districts of the Trans-Caspian and of Turkestan, which are 
now easy of access not only to each other, but to forces 
despatched from European Russia. From these bases the 
two practicable routes for large bodies of troops are: the 
one passing by way of Herat, opening the way to Kandahar ; 
and that passing through the Turkestan district through 
Bokhara by way of Mazar-i-Sherif and Bamian towards 
Kabul. The former of these two routes is certainly the 
more feasible, for, passing through comparatively easy 
country’ and populous districts, the means for transport 
are ready to hand, while supplies of every kind are abun- 
dant. The second route indicated, on the other hand, lacks 
most of these advantages, and, where it crosses the Hindoo 
Kush, presents almost insuperable difficulties for wheeled 
vehicles of any kind, pack-horses being practically the only 
means of transport. There exists also a route direct from ~ 
Herat to Kabul, by way of the Hari-Rud; but this is, for 
the present at least, an improbable route, passing through 
mountainous regions inhabited by independent and warlike 
. tribes, and so far little explored. 

Once in possession of Herat, Russia’s further movements, 
when politically the opportunity arose, would depend to 
a large extent upon transport possibilities, and upon the 
capacity for supplies of the Trans-Caspian and Herat 
districts, and of Persian Khorasan. With regard to the 
Trans-Caspian region, large quantities of barley and wheat 
are produced, and would probably be adequate to the 
support of very large numbers of men, whilst transport 
off the railway line is chiefly by means of pack-horses and 
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camels. The Herat valley has been described as the 
richest region—‘“ the granary ”—of Central Asia, and, as 
has been said, produces abundant supplies of corn. As for 
Khorasan, it is by no means a poor country. In the more 
northern portion of the province grain is abundant, and 
cattle-breeding is largely carried on, transport being by 
means of horses, camels, and donkeys. Southern Khorasan 
is, it is true, not so rich as the more northern districts, but 
could probably support over 15,000 men. Its greatest 
drawback is lack of water. Seistan is undoubtedly one 
of the richest parts of Southern Khorasan, and the whole 
region is capable of development by the introduction of 
irrigation and railway lines, as has been successfully accom- 
plished elsewhere. Russia would probably have little diffi- 
culty in extending her influence into Seistan ; for the people, 
discontented with their own Government, look with favour 
upon the Russians since slavery has been abolished in 
Bokhara and Khiva, and are also grateful to them for 
having to a large extent put an end to the Turkoman raids 
into the province. Russia’s prestige, on the whole, stands 
high with the people of Khorasan, and as she has a reputa- 
tion for religious toleration, she would probably have the 
mullahs on her side, and, in any case, could easily secure 
their support by the judicious employment of the rouble. 
As yet unable to interfere actively in the British sphere of 
influence by placing agents at Kabul, Kandahar, or Kelat, 
Russia has already introduced the thin end of the wedge 


into Seistan and Kerman, between which places and St. . 


Petersburg there is a system of expeditious communication 
by means of camels and flying posts. 

It is a very obvious fact, if an unpleasant one, that if 
once Russia gains possession of Herat (from which place 
she could easily advance her troops to Kandahar), Britain 
will not be able to wrest that town from her. The 
Russians are quite confident that the present British mili- 
tary strength in India is altogether insufficient to cope with 
such a development. 
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Russia has not neglected preliminaries. Her plan of 
campaign, as openly acknowledged by her own writers, is 
to send agents, in time of peace, to make explorations in 
the coveted territory, and to carefully study the means of 
supply and transport ; to collect stores of provisions at or 
in the neighbourhood of Herat (a task now easy of accom- 
plishment, since the extension to Kushk of the railway line 
branching off from the Trans-Caspian line); to push on 
the railway beyond Andijan and Margelan, and to establish 
magazines at important strategic points. 

It was the opinion of Lord Curzon some years ago that 
should Russia attempt the seizure of Herat, England would 
find it easy, having materially shortened and facilitated the 
necessary routes, to make an effective counter-movement 
by effecting an occupation of Kandahar, Ghazni, and 
Kabul; but the Russian plan includes Kandahar and the 
whole south, leaving only Kabul and the nerth-east portion 
of Afghanistan to the British. 

The Russian view of the situation generally is well 
expressed in the words of General Sobolev, who, in his 
work on “ The Anglo-Afghan Conflict,” says : “ We under- 
take to doubt the ability of the English to assume the 
offensive from India. Neither the internal situation nor 
the organization of the Anglo-Indian army is compatible 
with the policy of advance. We are deeply convinced of 
the truth of this statement, which is clearly demonstrated 
by the campaign we have studied. The English waged 
war with a portion of the Afghan people, who had at that 
time neither a properly constituted Government nor a 
regular army ; and yet they suffered reverse after reverse, 
which brought all their proud demands from the people to 
naught. A large English army, led into Afghanistan and 
commanded by trained officers, amongst whom were many 
talented generals, was not able to conquer a portion of a 
weak neighbouring kingdom, which was, moreover, in a 
state of anarchy.” Such are generally the views held in 
Russia. 
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Many English military writers, as is well known, 
advocate the policy of defending India on her present 
frontiers alone, opposing the enemy only when he emerges 
from the mountain passes. This school does not favour 
the taking up of advanced positions, but trusts greatly to 
the physical difficulties of the intervening country and the 
turbulent character of the people to prevent invasion. 
These views, of course, are worthy of consideration, but 
the arguments in favour of defending Afghanistan itself, 
and thus protecting India, are of infinitely greater weight. 
Even the best defended of mountain frontiers does not 
always, as history has frequently recorded, form an im- 
pregnable defence, and further, if the plains of the Indus 
are made the sole line of defence, and Afghanistan allowed 
to fall entirely into the hands of Russia, the result is a 
strong and possibly hostile Western Power on the very 
borders of India, instead of a weak, but (ostensibly) friendly 
Oriental one. Moreover, another great disadvantage, and 
that the gravest, of a policy of passive defence, is that it 
leaves to Russia an open road to the Persian Gulf and to 
Baluchistan. In order properly to defend our Indian 
Empire, it is necessary to defend Afghanistan, the bulwark 
of India. Russia’s ascendancy in Afghanistan would have 
far-reaching effects. To give up any one of the Afghan 
provinces to Russia would open the door to more, and 
would be a constant source of danger for India. The 
true line of defence for India is to go forward, to occupy 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Ghazni, and to establish outposts 
on the Hindu Kush, reserving the right to make a further 
advance beyond the Helmund towards Seistan, and else- 
where if necessary. I have no desire to minimize the 
many difficulties in the way of such a policy, but I do not 
believe them to be insuperable, and I can see no alterna- 
tive which will afford a really lasting solution to the 
problem. It is possible to ¢xker the situation, but not to 
mend it by half measures. 

In any case, Britain should prepare, and not allow herself 
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to be taken at a disadvantage, as has been the case in the 
Far East and in South Africa. At present little has been 
done except to protect the mouths of the passes opening 
on to the Indus plains; a most unsafe plan of defence, 
as has been pointed out. A better method would be to 
open up communications throughout. Afghanistan, and to 
develop trade with the natives. Fortified posts at de- 
sirable points should be established, supported by magazines 
and depots, particularly at such points as Kabul, Kandahar, 
and Ghazni. It is not my province to deal with the general 
plan of such a campaign, but it requires, in order to be 
successful, the extension of railways—for instance, a rail- 
way from Peshawar to Kabul, and the extension of the 
Indus-Bolan line by way of Nushki and south of the 
Helmund river (through Baluchistan) to Seistan, with 
branch lines to Kandahar and Kabul; also a direct line 
from Chaman to Kandahar, and eventually a southern 
extension from Seistan to the Persian Gulf. 

England does not seem to realize, as does Russia, the 
value of strategic—-especially strategic-commercial—rail- 
ways. No better object lesson as to the desirability of 
constructing such lines could be supplied than that presented 
by the Trans-Siberian- Manchurian Railway, which is accom- 
plishing a transformation of the Far East. If, from motives 
of economy, the money for their construction be withheld, 
the eventual cost to the Empire will be disproportionately 
large. Such lines are in reality the cheapest defence. 
There is no doubt that, to counterbalance the development 
of Russian lines between the Caspian and Afghanistan, a 
British line should be constructed from Quetta to Seistan, 
with branches south to the Persian Gulf, a system which 
can eventually be linked with that of the Euphrates valley 
—the Indo-European route. The importance of such lines 
for the transport of large bodies of troops, who could other- 
wise only move slowly along roads only fitted for pack 
transport, is incalculable ; and the truth of this will at once 
make itself felt when Britain has to face the problem of a 
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Russian occupation of Herat, a far from remote con- 
tingency. 

A great disadvantage under which the Anglo-Indian 
army labours, and one which would greatly hinder its 
powers of mobility in the event of a campaign amongst 
the mountains and deserts of Afghanistan, is the very large 
number of “ followers,” or non-combatants, attached to it, 
these followers doing the transport and similar work. To 
carry food in a difficult country for such a vast number of 
non-fighters—men unsuited to such a rigorous climate— 
would be not only a far from easy proceeding—it might be 
disastrous to the British arms, and, apart from the perfec- 
tion of railway communication, some reform in this respect 
is essential. In speaking of the general immobility of the 
Anglo-Indian army, a German officer, resident for some 
time in India, pdinted out that the Indian railways have no 
double lines, and, moreover, that different railways have 
different gauges ; the amount of rolling-stock is insufficient, 
and the necessary knowledge regarding the entraining and 
detraining of troops and transport is lacking. All these 
circumstances, in his opinion, would certainly militate most 
seriously against rapidity in the transportation of troops. 
The Russians estimate that the mobilization of the Anglo- 
Indian army would take considerably longer than the time 
required to prepare the Russian troops for an advance, and 
that the former, on arriving at Herat, would discover that 
place already occupied in force by Russian troops, and 
would find their position hopeless should the Russians then 
send a force by way of Seistan to turn Herat, an exploit 
which would be by no means impossible, seeing that this 
route is not difficult to traverse. 

If Russia were as impregnable as she thinks herself, or 
Britain ready to surrender the sceptre of Empire, then 
there would be little use in discussing the question of the 
struggle for Asia—it would be a foregone conclusion. But 
in expansion lies at once Russia’s strength and her weak- 
ness. When, by means of long lines of communication, 
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she establishes herself in ports, she becomes vulnerable, 
unless she is able to have a solid hinterland—a white man’s 
country—which can be occupied as at Port Arthur. She 
is, too, expanding at a rate with which her internal economy 
and resources can hardly keep pace, and it must be remem- 
bered that she is still young in Empire—at least 200 years 
behind ourselves. There is still time to check her in her 
career of conquest, but that cannot be done until in her 
progress southwards and sunwards she meets a power. 
stronger than herself—resolute, determined, a hard organism 
instead of a soft one. That power can only be Britain. 
Nor will it be sufficient for Britain to sit still within her 
frontiers, she must be prepared to move forward. She 
has to consider her Eastern colonies as well as her Indian 
Empire, and to keep open not only the Indo-European 
communications, but those with Australasia, a difficult 
matter if Russia once achieves the ascendancy of the 
Persian Gulf. But it is not at any one particular point in 
Asia that Britain requires to stiffen her policy; it is all 
along the line of Russian advance. 

The time has gone by for buffer States in Asia; in China, 
in Afghanistan, Baluchistan, or Persia. Russia has long 
since made up her mind on this point, and where we do 
not go she certainly wz/7, The effective and immediate 
introduction into these territories of British capital, British 
railways, British influence, is absolutely essential if we do 
not wish to find our rival there before us. 

I will conclude by giving an extract from a standard 
work—Mackenzie Wallace’s “ Russia »—which practically 
puts the case in a nutshell: ‘ Where, then,” asks the 
alarmed Russophobist, “is the aggression of Russia to 
stop? Must we allow her to push her frontiers to our own, 
and thereby expose ourselves to the danger of those con- 
flicts which inevitably arise between nations that possess 
contiguous territory? To this I reply that Russia must 
push forward her frontier until she reaches a country pos- 
sessing a Government which is able and willing to keep 
G# 
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order within its boundaries, and to prevent its subjects from 
committing depredations on its neighbours. As none of the 
petty states of Central Asia seem capable of permanently 
fulfilling this condition, it is pretty certain that the Russian 
and British frontiers will one day meet. Where they will 
meet depends upon ourselves. If we do not wish our rival 
to overstep a certain line, we must ourselves advance to that 
line. As to the complications and disputes which inevitably 
arise between contiguous nations, I think they are fewer 
and less dangerous than those which arise between nations 
separated from each other by a small State which is incapable 
of making its neutrality respected, and is kept alive simply 
by the mutual jealousy of rival Powers.” 
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FAMINE IN INDIA: PRECAUTION. 
By R. Carstairs, LCs. + 


In the year now passing (1900) much anxiety is felt as to 
the future of India in respect of famine. About a genera- 
tion ago the Government adopted the policy, ever since 
emphatically adhered to, of preventing, with all its resources, 
loss of life through famine. Several famines have occurred 
since then, and experience has enabled it to elaborate the 
methods of relief so as to make them economical and 
efficient. Hitherto the expense of relief has been provided. 
The special anxiety has arisen on account of the alarming 
increase in the number of those seeking for relief. In 1897 
the famine was in this respect a record one, but the famine 
now being endured has eclipsed it completély, the number 
already getting relief being five and a half millions, an un- 
heard-of number. This relief is being administered by the 
State—that is, at the expense of the solvent parts of India 
—to the insolvent parts of the population. One naturally 
asks, How far can this go? Can it be checked ? 

I propose to direct the remarks which follow to this 
question. I shall not touch on the question of actual relief 
operations. 

As everyone knows, famine is caused by a deficiency in 
the available supply of food, which causes part of the 
population to starve. We call it famine when the 
deficiency is large and the starvation felt by a considerable 
proportion of the population. Even where there is famine, 
the greater part of the people manage to get food. It 
would be a severe famine in which the proportion of those 
needing relief reached 15 per cent. of the whole. As there 
are always in all communities some who are in want of 
food, it can only be an arbitrary line which separates a 
state of famine from one of scarcity, and the latter from 
ordinary times. 
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In order that famine may be more easily relieved, two 
measures have been adopted—one, the improvement of 
communications, especially by rail; and the other the pro- 
vision of work in famine areas, and payment in wages and 
charity of daily sums sufficient to enable those in distress 
to buy food. Private trade is trusted to produce the food 
when and where required, and Government, to insure its 
doing so, undertakes not to interfere with its action, either 
in moving grain about or in fixing market prices. For the 
relief of distress in famine-stricken areas these measures 
have answered their purpose. Whereas formerly a famine, 
like that in Orissa, might devastate a limited area in the 
presence of plenty elsewhere, the stocks of areas where 
there has been no failure are now drawn upon, and the 
acuteness of the distress is mitigated. As the refusal of 
Government to limit prices and to forbid the export of 
grain is contrary to local opinion outside the actual famine 
area, I propose to examine the effects of the Government 
policy on the condition of the country at large. 

India is often spoken of as a poor country. She is in 
reality a very rich country, of whose enormous wealth 
far too much is spent as it is made in feeding her vast 
population. Her population is living, for the most part, 
from hand to mouth, so that if there is a failure of crops in 
any area repeated more than once, the narrow margin of 
supply over demand disappears, and famine begins. 

The food of the country is grain. Grain is the staple 
produce, to which the people trust for paying rent, debt, 
wages, and all obligations. When the grain fails, the 
collapse is complete. 

Of the grain produced, only a small proportion goes into 
the market. Most of the grain produced over and above 
what is needed for the producer’s consumption, and often 
a good deal of that also, passes after harvest into the 
granaries of the traders, in whose hands the bulk of the 
stock remains. 

The rural parts of India are not like England. Metal 
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coin plays a minor part in their business transactions. 
Rents and wages are most often paid, goods bartered, 
loans made and repaid without the passing of any coin. 
The currency used is chiefly grain, which passes into and 
out of the granaries of the money-lenders as cash would in 
England. 

At the same time, the ultimate measure of value, metal 
currency, though seldom in use, is always in the back- 
ground, governing the market. It is in active use in con- 
nection with commerce and manufactures, and has been 
brought into use even among the cultivators by the enforce- 
ment of money rents in place of rents in kind. 

Broadly, however, it may be said that metal coin is the 
currency actually used by commerce, and grain that used 
by agriculture. Tight grain to the rural population means 
tight money. 

I come now to my point. In the famine area there is a 
failure in the production of grain, the currency of the rural 
population, and consequently a collapse of their purchasing 
power. They have nothing to buy food with, however 
much they may want it. Their want, however acute, does 
not therefore disturb the affairs of neighbouring areas, 
because it is not an effective demand. Now steps in 
Government with its relief, paid in metal coin, the currency 
of commerce, and for the time being creates an enormous 
artificial and effective demand, undertaking to pay any 
price the market may choose to make on account of any 
number of persons who may satisfy its tests. Famine 
prices are always, measured in coin, enormously high ; 
that is, the price obtained for grain at famine rates will 
probably buy next season three or four times the quantity 
of grain sold. | 

By means of the railways this new effective demand, 
created by the Government offer of famine prices in cash 
for unlimited quantities of grain, comes into competition 
with the demand of the population of areas where the crops 
have not failed, who receive no aid from Government to meet 
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that competition. Agriculturists have only the prospect of 
future crops to give, and non-agriculturists their cash income. 
Both future crops and cash income are, compared with the 
temporary value of grain, greatly depreciated in value, as 
is everything they have to offer except grain. The stock 
of grain is chiefly in the hands of traders, who, being at 
liberty to charge what prices they can get, and take their 
grain where they like, are very ready to carry off to the 
famine area grain that is wanted for local consumption, 
and to refuse grain to local consumers except on extor- 
tionate terms. The extent to which they do this will 
depend greatly on the extent of the artificial demand 
created by Government relief, and that, to all appearance, 
is going up by leaps and bounds. The burden of finding 
funds for relief is heavy on the solvent areas. The com- 
petition which those funds, furnished by themselves, create 
with their own local demands is, however, a still more 
serious burden, dislocating as it does all local business. 

Such being the facts, there is no doubt that we are face 
to face with a very grave danger, which can only be met 
by attacking the causes of famine at their roots. Mere 
relief given to a distressed population may become in itself 
a cause of famine in future years, and thus aggravate the 
evil. 

The cause of famine is a temporary excess of demand 
over supply. Demand is in proportion to population. The 
excess of demand is caused usually by a reduction in the 
supply, owing to failure of crops. There are therefore two 
points at which we can attack the causes of famine—viz., 
(1) by checking the increase of population, especially in 
insolvent areas ; (2) by preventing fluctuations in the supply 
of grain. 

The suggestions which follow do not aim at an exhaus- 
tive statement of all possible remedies, but are intended 
rather to indicate the manner in which remedies should be 
sought out and applied. 

I will first deal with checking increase of population. 
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The State, having done its best to counteract the old natural 
checks of war, disease, and famine, is, in the interests of 
solvent areas, bound to provide, if possible, some substitute 
for them. I suggest two—education and repression. 

Taking first education, by which I mean not merely 
keeping schools, but that opening of the understanding 
which leads to civilization, I think there are two means 
which the State can very fittingly bring into use—viz., 
civil organization and good roads. I shall attempt to offer 
on each of these a few general thoughts for consideration. 
In a country where distances are so great and circumstances 
vary so much, anything like detail would be out of place, 
except as illustration. 

We want the people to be intelligent and prudent, with 
a view to checking the number of mouths to be filled in 
famine time. It is necessary, especially in famine relief, census, 
and sanitary work, that the people should be considered and 
dealt with one by one. The mass should be looked upon 
as an aggregate of individuals, and not the individual as a 
fraction of a mass. The ordinary and best method of doing 
this is to arrange the people by localities, the population of 
each local area being a corporate person. These local areas 
can similarly be grouped within larger areas. By “cal I 
mean local in the natural sense. The people of a local 
area live within reach—that is, within a few miles—of one 
another. There is another sense of the word, by which 
anything smaller, however great, or nearer, however far off, 
is described as local relatively to something greater or more 
distant. In this sense, to the Secretary of State, living in 
London, the Viceroy of India, living somewhere in India, 
is local. Similarly, the road cess, levied over an area of 
several thousand square miles, is called a local rate, and is 
considered to have been locally spent if spent anywhere 
within that area. 

Except to a limited extent in villages, the rural popula- 
tion has not yet been to any appreciable extent organized 
into groups. I believe, from a long and careful study of 
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the subject, that the whole country can and ought to be, 
for the purposes of local government, organized into local 
groups. Assuming that this will be done, we shall have to 
develop and guide the minds and wills of the corporate 
persons thus brought into existence; to breathe into them 
the spirit of progress ; to point out for them higher standards 
of living and conduct, and to induce them to work towards 
those standards. It is wonderful how quickly the conserva- 
tive native of India adopts and reverences as a custom a 
new practice which commends itself to him. Uniform 
action or progress is not to be expected or desired. Let 
each go its own pace in its own way, and we may trust to 
the more forward drawing on by their example those that 
are not advancing so quickly, raising the whole people to a 
higher stage of civilization. To hasten this movement it 
would be safe for Government to make use of the strong, 
intelligent, and disinterested body of officers in its service. 
The people in India, to a far greater extent than in England, 
look to the Government for a lead. 

The second means of education—good roads—might 
almost have been included in the first, for if organized 
communities are bodies, roads are the arteries which carry 
the traffic, their blood. Something has been done for 
roads by the State, whose aid, in a country of minute and 
mixed landed interests, is needed at each step of the way. 
Some few good main roads, and a somewhat greater length 
of bad minor roads, have been provided. In my opinion 
there is a great want, in rural areas, of good minor roads 
and adequate trunk roads. 

I have been harping on this want during most of my 
official career, and pointing out what I thought was the 
proper remedy. The first important point to settle is the 
want. Are roads wanted, and for what? What will be a 
reasonable standard of efficiency ? 

The population has a density of hundreds and some- 
times upwards of a thousand to the square mile. As 
railways are few, and waterways in most parts non-existent, 
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the communities depend for the carriage of their traffic on 
roads. They consist of families, each with its residence, 
and each residence is the origin and end of one of those 
numberless tiny streams of traffic which go to form the 
greater streams that attract attention. 

Each family needs a right of way from its own door to 
the neighbours’ houses, fields, market, school, medical man, 
and the like. The way must be kept in a fit state by 
levelling, hardening the surface, and bridging, to carry 
wheeled traffic easily and cheaply all the year round. 
Where the volume of traffic is heavy, the road must be 
metalled. This is a reasonable standard. There are some 
who would deny the need of so high a standard in India, on 
the ground that she is a poor country, and does not need 
roads. India is potentially rich; but if she were poor she 
would have all the more need for roads, which are the 
chief creators of wealth. . 

As to how they are to be provided, I shall here pass 
over in silence my own plan, which has so far failed to win 
approval. The great thing is to get the work done, what- 
ever plan may be adopted. My plan is on record, and can 
at any time be referred to. I attach importance to the end, 
not the means. 

A good system of roads, besides creating wealth, and 
serving many purposes, will educate the people by promot- 
ing intercourse, and by bringing to their knowledge much 
that they could not otherwise hear of or see. 

This finishes what I have to say about the education of 
the people. I hope that civil organization and good roads 
will, by creating capital and improving the understanding 
of the people, raise their productive capacity and their 
standard of living. To the latter result I look for an 
increase in the margin between production and consump- 
tion of food. The people will, I hope, be less ready to 
increase their numbers at every increase of supply, having 
new wants to satisfy. 

I come now to the second means proposed for keeping 
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down the population—repression. That is only wanted for 
those areas which are insolvent, needing help from the State 
in supporting their inhabitants. The need may be temporary 
or it may become chronic. The fear is that in some areas 
it may be chronic. It is the right of the State, and a duty 
owing to the solvent areas, to impose on insolvent areas 
towards itself the responsibility it has itself assumed for 
preserving life, and to enforce on the several communities 
a reasonable amount of prudence and forbearance. This 
can best be done by imposing on the inhabitants of areas 
that have had to take help from the State for famine relief, 
a special tax, whose proceeds are to be devoted to the 
repayment of the sums so taken. The double object of 
this tax is to force on the inhabitants in good years the 
memory of the bad years, and prevent them from presuming 
on temporary plenty ; and to bring pressure to bear on the 
surplus population that they may emigrate. Such a tax, to 
be efficient, must be harsh. There is a distinct tendency, 
which is encouraged by the Government relief policy, for 
the poor recklessly to increase their numbers in good times, 
and trust to State relief when bad times come. This 
tendency ought to be suppressed, even by harshness. 
Having as far as possible done away with Nature's checks 
—war, disease, and famine—the State is bound to apply a 
check of its own, and the tax proposed, harsh as it is, is a 
good deal milder than any of these. 

It maybe asked what is to be done if the tax cannot be made 
to produce the whole amount of the debt. We can write 
off the irrecoverable balance. We write off more than that 
now. If it is thought that the exaction of the money from 
a poor area keeps back its development, there is nothing to 
hinder the whole proceeds and more from being granted 
in aid of development. The object of the tax is not to 
make revenue, but to prevent the area taxed from becoming 
a burden on the solvent parts of the country. It would be 
quite consistent with that object to make grants for develop- 
ment and at the same time impose the special tax. 
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I have finished what I have to say on checking popula- 
tion, and go on to the second proposed remedy for famine 
—checking fluctuation in supply—with which is mixed up 
the question of fluctuation of prices. 

As regards fluctuation in supply, there are two ways of 
checking this: one, to reduce the chance of failure of crops ; 
the other, to form a locally appropriated reserve. 

I take first the question of reducing the chance of failure. 
; This may be done by giving the fullest protection to crops 
grown, and discouraging the cultivation of crops known to 
be precarious. As this part of the subject consists of detail, 
I take leave, as the best way of explaining what I mean, to 
give an illustration. 

In the part of the country I know, the staple crop is 
winter rice. This crop needs for its production a great 
deal of labour, which is wanted more or less all round the 
year. The crop depends throughout on water-supply. 
Formerly it used to be grown almost exclusively in 
hollows and marshes, where it was safe from drought ; 
but now it is grown also on high land, where, unless 
artificially protected, it is likely to fail one year in every 
three. There is in the driest season a sufficient fall of rain 
to irrigate the whole crop. A good many cultivators 
store the rain as it falls, and so protect their crops; but 
many gamble on the rainfall, trusting to luck. As the 
State has to pay their stakes when they lose, I think 
the Government is entitled, being thus dragged into 
their affairs, to insist on a substitution for this reckless 
gambling of prudent business methods, and require the 
provision of reservoirs sufficient to make up, by irriga- 
tion, at least for the loss caused by the premature 
stoppage of the rains, which frequently destroys a fourth of 
the whole produce. There is no practical difficulty in the 
way of this provision being made, and the law can be 
changed if it raises artificial obstacles. 

Irrigation works for all purposes should no doubt also 
be encouraged, whether made by the State, or by private 
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capitalists, or by the owners or occupiers of arable land. 
The money spent in feeding the people during one famine 
would have gone far to prevent the famine if spent the 
season before. If some of the rice land is allowed to go 
out of cultivation because of the cost or difficulty of pro- 
viding irrigation for it, so much the better. Better-no 
crop than a precarious one. 

This illustration indicates what might be done on a 
careful examination of local circumstances to reduce the 
chance of failure of crops. 

I come now to the formation of a grain reserve. I have 
already stated that the stock of grain remains in the hands 
of the traders, and that the traders, being free, through the 
policy of Government, to move their stocks where they 
will, and ask for what prices they choose; being en- 
couraged, also, by the policy of Government, to demand 
locally extortionate prices on pain of the stock being with- 
held and carried elsewhere, exercise their power to the 
hurt of the community. This is an evil that requires a 
remedy. I do not propose that there should be any inter- 
ference with the freedom of traders by way of prohibiting 
export or limiting prices. I do think it desirable, however, 
to keep more of the stock out of their hands. In illustra- 
tion of my meaning, I will quote an experiment made by 
myself. 

Some seven or eight years ago there was a scarcity, and, 
to help the tenants of a particular estate in my charge, we 
advanced about 230 maunds of grain (a maund is about 
80 lb.) to some of them, on condition that for every maund 
advanced they should return after harvest a maund and a 
half. This is the customary rate charged in ordinary 
times by private creditors. The advances were duly re- 
paid, and the proceeds stored. After deducting the cost 
of storage and watching, the whole stock was redistributed 
on the same terms next season. Year by year distribution 
and recovery were made, until, on taking the last account, 
I found we had in our granaries upwards of 4,000 maunds. 
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There had been a famine year, and the only difference we 


: | made was to take back 14 maunds instead of 14 maunds 
: _ for each maund advanced. We had practically no bad 
) debts and no lawsuits. I was able to offer this ‘“ grain 
- _ bank” to Government as a going concern, with substantial 
) } capital and no debts, for employment in the service of the 
tenants of this estate. I am not aware whether the offer 
1 _ was accepted. 
; I see nothing to prevent the establishment of “grain 


banks” like this in numbers all over the country. The 
initial expense of one is small, and it makes its own capital. 


Av 
ile 


S ' It can be managed by unlearned persons. All that is 
? _ needed is reasonable prudence in selecting the persons 
7 who are to get advances, and in fixing what they are to 
- get. It is not intended for charity to the destitute, but for 
1 | the support of capable persons. 

- I anticipate the day when there will be a network of 
: local authorities overspreading rural India, and each of 
A these will be managing one or more grain banks. 

- Such grain banks, so far as established, secure for local 
4 _ use the stock they hold. Advances can be made in times 


‘ | of scarcity on easier instead of harder terms. If the time 
: + comes when there is a surplus not needed locally, it can be 
y | disposed of, and the proceeds used for local public objects. 
_ As these banks are public institutions, a lien might be given 
; , on their surplus only, to dispose of it on ordinary terms, if 
< required, for famine relief elsewhere. This would tend to 
t _ steady market prices and reduce the cost of relief. The 
1 _ grain banks would also probably, by their example and 
2 

y 





competition, tend to promote among private traders a more 
kindly and reasonable way of doing business than is now 
commonly found. 

I have remarked that with the question of fluctuation in 
supply is mixed up that of fluctuation of prices. That is 
partly owing to the fact that, while metal coin is the 
a | currency of commerce, grain is still to a great extent that 
of the rural community. The Government policy of famine 
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relief by means of payments in metal currency would work 
more smoothly if that currency were more generally used. 
I will only touch on this subject by suggesting that the 
use, as a measure of value, of coin, which is a known 
quantity of. metal, would be greatly increased by the 
enforcement of uniform weights and measures. Weights 
and measures now vary from market to market, and, where 
these vary so much for all other commodities, the advan- 
tage of money alone being of a fixed weight is to a 
considerable extent lost. In one part of my district we 
introduced standard grain measures, whose popularity was 
shown by the fact that several thousands were sold (not 
given away), and that spurious imitations were secretly 
bought by dishonest traders at three or four times the 
price of the genuine ones. As a consequence, | believe, 
of their introduction, cash payments began to supersede 
barter, and large quantities of copper coin were passed into 
circulation. 

I have tried in these observations to show how by 
educating the people through local organization and good 
roads, by reducing loss of crop and securing a reasonable 
share of it for local consumption, and by promoting the 
use in rural districts of a metal currency, something may 
be done to meet a real danger threatening India in con- 
nection with the famine policy of Government. My limited 
object has been to point out the danger, and show that we 
can do something to meet it by action instead of awaiting 
it with folded hands. 
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THE BLUE BOOK ON GOVERNMENT 
CHURCHES IN INDIA. 


By Sir Joun JARDINE, K.C.LE. 


THE Blue Book on the “‘ Use of Government Churches in 
India,” lately presented to Parliament, affords answers to 
some of the questions raised in my article in the last October 


, number of this Review. It brings the correspondence up 


to March 27, 1900, and enables us to see the gains and 
losses of the several Christian Churches in the conflict 
arising out of Lord Curzon’s action in superseding Lord 
Elgin’s orders. 

The consent of the local Bishop, and in appeals, of his 
superior, the Metropolitan at Calcutta, must still be got 
before any Presbyterian or Wesleyan service can be held 
in a consecrated church. The unanimous desire of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland (p. 25) is 
refused, and it gets no redress against Lord Curzon’s order, 
‘‘placing soldiers belonging to the Church of Scotland and 
other Presbyterian Churches entirely under the control of 
the chief officer of the Anglican Church in India, so far as 
regards the use of the churches, which were built for all 
British-born soldiers,” as the Moderator complained. This 
grievance is keenly resented by the Scots in India; they 
object to get by favour of a Bishop what they claim of 
vight as Scotsmen and Protestants. However, they have 
henceforth to accept what their Chaplain at Madras rightly 
calls an inferior position (p. 37). 

Even as regards churches not already consecrated, but 
awaiting the ceremony, the inferiority is to be established 
by Lord George Hamilton’s orders, as in the matter of 
Solon Church, where the Presbyterian soldiers had to get 
a Bishop’s permission after using the church unchallenged 
for several weeks (p. 43). 

Lord George Hamilton’s reasons are that the Church of 
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England and its consecrating authority have both a legal 
and a moral control over the buildings (p. 41). High legal 
opinions have been taken, and he declines to discuss further 
(p. 49). The opinions are zo¢ published ; but we find that 
the right to control is not based on the act of consecration, 
but on the voluntary acts of the Indian Government, which 
has sometimes by solemn document given away its rights 
in these buildings to the Bishop, and sometimes done so 
by solemn assurance or promise, while the keep-up and 
repairs are defrayed out of Indian taxation. These are 
the acts on which the Bishops now rely. In these respects 
India is in the same legal position as Scotland. The 
ecclesiastical law of England prohibits Presbyterian and 
Nonconforming services in churches after they have been 
consecrated by Bishops; but this law is not in force in 
India or Scotland. If a Scottish School Board got a 
Bishop to consecrate a school, the ceremony would have 
no legal effect; but if the School Board executed a deed, 
transferring the building to the Bishop, the Bishop would 
insist on his rights at law. He would doubtless fail, as the 
judges would hold that the School Board, being only trustee 
for the whole public, had no power to give away its control 
of public property toasect. It would appear that, although 
there have been some exceptions, the usual custom of the 
Indian Government has been to refuse to part with its 
rights, or to hand over the land or building; and the 
Governor-General, in 1852, plainly stated that the property 
belonged to the Government, even when the church had 
been partly built by private subscriptions (p. 31). This 
principle was again asserted in Sir Charles Wood’s rules of 
1860, and those of Lord Elgin in 1898. In 1867 the 
Government declined to sanction the consecration of a 
church at Bolarum, mainly on the ground that a church at 
an exclusively military station ought not to be consecrated, 
but ought to remain available for any and all denominations 
of Protestant Christians. 

However, Lord George Hamilton insists that, where the 
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control has been voluntarily given over to the Bishop, with 
the Bishop it must and shall remain, even when the Govern- 
ment pays for the keep-up. 

As to the Bishop’s moral right of control, his Lordship 
gives several reasons. Some of the money for the original 
building expenses was paid by Episcopalian subscribers. 
The idea of the Scottish Church, that “all churches con- 
structed wholly or in part from Government funds should 
be under secular authority,” however plausible, is not, in 
his opinion, practicable. It belongs, he says, to bygone 
days, when a belief, since exploded, in the possibility of a 
general undenominational religion common to all Christians 
prevailed to some extent (p. 41). Surely the Secretary of 
State does not mean that the practices in Sir Charles 
Wood’s time and in Lord Elgin’s are those of bygone 
days! His reasoning seems too theological and too high- 
pitched, as we all know that Governors and Commanders- 
in-Chief can regulate these matters better than Bishops, 
and actually did so without complaint from either Church. 
Then he goes on to what seem to be two mistakes of fact : 
“The War Office in this country, as I have ascertained, 
no longer builds churches common to all denominations ; 
when a church is built, it is assigned to the use of the 
particular denomination whose proved wants it supplies. 
In India this practice has from the earliest days of the 
East India Company prevailed.” Now, as we have already 
seen, the Indian Government churches have always been 
used, when circumstances made such use necessary, by 
Presbyterians as well as Episcopalians. Lord Elgin ad- 
mitted Wesleyan soldiers two years ago, and Bishop Welldon 
is ready to let Baptists have their own services. As regards 
the practice in England, the Rev. Theodore Marshall, D.D., 
seems to have silenced the Secretary of State by producing 
a letter from the War Office in 1894, when the very same 
question arose at Aldershot (p. 45): “As a general principle, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman thinks it would be highly incon- 
venient that War Department buildings used for public 
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worship by troops should be consecrated, and it is not his 
intention to sanction it in other cases.” The Committee of 
the General Assembly seem to me to have got the best of 
the argument about the moral right of control. 

Dr. Marshall, dealing with the /ega/ right, informed the 
Secretary of State that the Committee would use all con- 
stitutional means to alter the law which gave exclusive 
control to the Episcopacy. They call the law invidious 
and unjust, and expect to be supported by the country 
(p. 43); the Church and people of Scotland will not accept 
the words “after obtaining the sanction of the Metropolitan” 
(p. 45). Lord George Hamilton takes no notice of these 
threats ; he can afford to rest tranquil with a Government 
majority of 150 in the House of Commons, especially as 
there has been no sign of any real pressure by Scottish 
Members on either side of the House to secure any relief 
to Presbyterians. 

The Church of Scotland has, however, accepted an offer 
from the Secretary of State of new churches at large military 
stations where the Church of England will not adjust 
matters (pp. 27, 32, 41). There are, however, plain objec- 
tions from the point of view of religious equality: The 
Church of England remains sole master of the existing 
buildings ; the Church of Scotland and the Wesleyans are 
to be huddled together, and probably the other Presbyterian 
Churches and the English Nonconformists will be driven 
into the same pen. This is a step towards treating them, 
and the Church of Scotland also, as Nonconformists ; while 
the Church of England gets the older Government buildings 
for its separate use. The money for the new churches, 
ordered by a stroke of Lord George Hamilton’s pen, has 
to be paid by the unrepresented Indian taxpayers. 

Lord G. Hamilton writes: “The Church of England, 
to which community the overwhelming mass of the British 
in India belongs, has been recognised by successive statutes, 
and in the great majority of cases the churches used by it 
have been consecrated.” In this appeal to Statute Law, I 
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think he ignores the facts pointed out in my article to show 
that for two centuries that Church got on without any con- 
secrations at all; he ignores also the unchallenged state- 
ments of the Rev. John Taylor, Senior Scottish Chaplain, 
that an Indian Bishop has no legal right to “exercise any 
episcopal functions whatsoever, either in the East Indies 
or elsewhere,” without leave of the Queen, and that these 
same Letters Patent do not empower him to consecrate 
churches (p. 34).* Lord George Hamilton refuses point- 
blank the General Assembly’s proposal “to effect legisla- 
tion to alter the existing law, which hands over the control 
of churches built for all Protestants to the authorities of 
one denomination.” He declined also to lay down a rule 
to prevent the consecration of garrison churches at present 
unconsecrated ; but he ordered that this rite shall not be 
performed, except where there are other buildings for 
Presbyterian and Wesleyan worship. The general effect 
seems to me a good step towards further establishment and 
Jresh endowment of the Church of England as tHe Church 
of India, with the usual resort to statute, the Secretary of 
State for the time being, who may be a Wesleyan, or a 
Unitarian, or a Roman Catholic, asserting the right to order 
or forbid a spiritual act like this of consecration, and being 
morally sure that he will be obeyed, as the Indian Bishops 


* I think Lord George Hamilton ought at the very least to have 
noticed the Rev. John Taylor’s views, which coincide with those of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and are fully confirmed by Sir C. Ilbert’s 
“ Digest of Indian Law.” Mr. Taylor wrote (p. 34): “The church at 
Solon has not been consecrated. I shall deem it a favour if you will let 
me know whether or not the permission of the Bishop’s commissary was 
required to enable our congregation to hold service in it. With reference 
to this church at Solon, I beg most humbly to suggest that it would save a 
great amount of trouble and injustice to Church of Scotland congregations 
in the future if this building were not consecrated. In the Act of Parlia- 
ment which created the bishopric of Calcutta, and is the charter of Indian 
bishoprics, I find the following, section 51: ‘ Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, that such Bishop shall not have or use any jurisdiction or 
exercise any episcopal functions whatsoever either in the East Indies or 
elsewhere, but only such jurisdiction and functions as shall or may from 
time to time be limited to him by His Majesty by Letters Patent.’” 
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may be recalled at his pleasure, and depend on him for pay 
and allowances, furloughs and pensions, and have no 
episcopal functions, except what this Cabinet Minister 
allows by Letters Patent. 

This is the price the State Church of India has to pay 
for its legal and social exaltation over other Christian 
Churches, and for its subsidies out of the Indian Treasury ; 
but I am sure many of its holiest members will be pained 
at the straightforward, naked terms used by the Secretary 
of State about putting ‘“ pressure” on its ministers to force 
them to open the consecrated buildings to Presbyterian 
services. Though the Episcopalians rely, not on the con- 
secration, but on the voluntary trust-deeds as separating 
the church “from all profane or common uses,” and though 
their liberal assent, until Lord G. Hamilton’s time, shows 
that they do zo¢ now, and never did, hold Presbyterian 
worship to be either profane or common, I am sure that 
many devout persons, however Erastian, will regret and 
resent the claim of Czsar to control a branch of the Church 
of Christ, especially those whose deepest feelings respond 
to the battle-cry, ‘‘ For Christ’s Crown and Headship.” 
Lord George Hamilton’s proposal is as follows: ‘“ That 
when any considerable number of Presbyterians are quartered 
at a station where the requirement for accommodation is 
fluctuating and uncertain, and only one place of worship 
exists, which is consecrated, the authorities of the Church 
of England shall be pressed to give reasonable facilities for 
its use by Presbyterians” (p. 46). In reply to Dr. Marshall’s 
piercing questions, ‘ Lord George Hamilton thinks that it 
must be evident from his letter that the pressure spoken of 
was pressure by the Government authorities, civil or military, 
exercised, where necessary, upon the authorities of the 
Church of England, and the reasonableness of the facilities 
to be granted would be a point for the consideration of the 
authorities exercising the pressure.” 

To me, after many years of official service, it seems 
undesirable that a powerful Government should interfere, 
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even with wrong-headed or unreasonable clergymen, in 
affairs of religion. This will be bitterly resented if, as in 
Sir Henry Fowler's case, the Secretary of State happens 
to be a Nonconformist. Moreover, as both the State and 
the two established national Churches concur, both in their 
writings and in acts extending over very many years, in 
plainly holding that it is seemly and right that consecrated 
churches should be used by Presbyterians, the Secretary of 
State might well have settled the whole matter once and 
for all by the simple legal means advocated by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Instead of these trust-deeds giving the whole control to 
the Anglican Bishops, subject to this State pressure, he 
ought in future trust-deeds to reserve the rights of other 
Churches, and might well have passed an Act giving back 
such rights where they have been incautiously assigned 
away by the lawyers. All religious bodies gladly obey 
general laws, but all resent State compulsion in regard to 
occasional ceremonies and consecrated ministers. No reason 
has been given for departing from the custom of the army 
at home, as defined by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman in the 
Aldershot case, nor for abolishing the ancient custom of the 
Government of India. As I said before, ‘‘Churchmen in 
India are not Pharisees, neither are they inclined to be 
unjust to sister Churches; and even if some Ritualists 
among the Chaplains may have to be tenderly dealt with, 
the views of these few must not over-ride a long-established 
practice, well suited to the wants of the army, sanctioned 
by the Indian Episcopate, and pleasing withal to the 
Presbyterians.” The results would be widespread, and 
thus far more’ serious than the bogey conjured up by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (p. 8) to frighten Lord George 
Hamilton—to wit, the possible use of these churches “ by 
Unitarians, for instance, holding doctrines quite outside the 
Christian faith.” No Anglo-Indian believes in this danger, 
as no Unitarian is likely to become a Secretary of State ; 
and since Lord George Hamilton has avowed his readi- 
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ness to exercise’ his ecclesiastical discipline by means of 
“pressure,” he can easily exorcise the unorthodox before- 
hand by sending a timely despatch, in the spirit, if without 
the poetical vigour, of Wesley’s well-known hymn : 
“ The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And send his doctrine back to hell.” 

My comrades in India may object that the Secretary of 
State, having to consider the feelings of sixty millions of 
Mussulmans, all Unitarians, must use more cautious rhetoric 
than what is permitted to hymn-writers or Archbishops. I 
quite agree, for while we render to Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s, we are loath to concede any jurisdiction over 
religious doctrines or dogmas. This Blue Book certainly 
leaves the impression that the time has come to loose those 
hampering bonds, official and pecuniary, which tie the 
Church in India to the India Office at Westminster. These 
Letters Patent, those Government Resolutions, and volun- 
tary trust-deeds, full of Zabendums and tenendums, must not 
be reckoned among things Divine. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE “BOXERS” IN CHINA. 
By E. H. Parker. 


THE following Imperial decree was issued in the name of 
the Emperor on April 13 last: ‘‘ The establishment by the 
rural population in each province of militia for their own pro- 
tection, and for the preservation of their lives and families, 
is at bottom simply the good old ancestral practice of keep- 
ing a look-out and lending mutual assistance ; and so long 
as those concerned mind their own business, there is no 
reason why they should be interfered with. All that is to 
be feared is that amongst such persons the good and the 
bad may get mixed, and that pretexts may be taken to raise 
trouble with native Christians. It must be remembered that 
the Sovereign regards all with equal benevolence, without 
distinction of territorial division, for which reason the popu- 
lations concerned should obey the spirit of this idea, and 
refrain from giving vent to their private resentments, in 
such wise as to cause hostility and render themselves liable 
to punishment. Let the Governors-General and Governors 
concerned give strict directions to local authorities to issue 
plain-speaking proclamations as occasion may require, calling 
upon all persons to attend to their own affairs, and always 
keep on peaceful terms with others, not ignoring the spirit 
of these earnest exhortations.” 

It is highly probable that the above document, cautiously 
worded as it is by the Empress-Dowager’s advisers, has 
special tacit reference to the so-called ‘‘ Boxers”; for 
although anti-Christian troubles are breaking out in the 
Canton, Ningpo, and other regions, nothing touching 
Europeans has occurred of so grave a nature as the 
murders of Mr. Brooks in Shan Tung, and later, it appears, 
of certain Belgian engineers. Moreover, the native news- 
papers, in which the above decree is published a few days 
later, note with alarm that the “ Boxer” movement has 
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spread with great rapidity across the province of Chih Li 
right up to the neighbourhood of Newchwang, where many 
immature youths in their teens have been gained over by the 
propaganda. Hitherto, in treating of rebels and revolters, 
the native press has made little specific allusion to the z-Zo- 
Riien, or “ Patriotic Peace Fists”; but the best of them— 
the Shéx Pao of April 22—says it is now high time that 
the authorities “patch things up before the rain comes, and 
diminish the fuel before the fire rages.” This is evidently 
the passage that inspired Professor R. K. Douglas with the 
tout special rendering published in the 77zes (end of May), 
which appears to be founded on some misapprehension of 
the Chinese text. 

Touching the vazson a’étre of the fisticuff fraternity, it 
may be explained that, concurrently with the vigorous 
reforms recently introduced into the Chinese army (ex- 
plained in detail in the Unzted Service Magazine for April 
last), each province has, since the German attack upon 
Kiao Chou, been directed to furbish up its old ¢‘wan-len, 
or “posse of the districts.” Shan Tung, as the province 
most immediately threatened with “rain and fire,” has 
naturally not been behindhand, and the result is that 
yeomanry or militia, at first encouraged by the authorities 
(as explained) by Imperial command for the protection of the 
villages, have been worked upon by mischievous persons or 
secret societies—notably the Great Sword Society—in sucha 
way as to develop into a serious danger to the State. Hence 
the delicate position of the Central Government, which has 
created what the Chinese call a “ tiger-ride situation ”—that 
is, the only way for the Government or rider to escape being 
eaten is to stick fast to the tiger’s back and trust to luck for 
what the capricious beast will do. The use of the word z is 
ominous of evil to the Manchu dynasty, for this term has 
always been employed by “patriots,” such as those who 
turned out the Turks in 620 and the Mongols in 1360. 
The original idea of the Central Government was to develop 
a defensive “patriotism” against the Germans and Christians, 
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notably the Catholics, who have now been idiotically 
provided by the imbecile Chinese Government with an 
official status, giving them illimitable power to intrigue 
and create mischief; but the reforming and revolutionary 
element surreptitiously regard the z as referring to Chinese 
rights against those of Manchus, and it is impossible for 
the old women of the Tsung-li Yamén to say how far 
blustering Generals like Tung Fu-siang may not take this 
objectionable view of the word z. 

The situation in North China is now (June 5) undoubtedly 
serious, and it is by no means unlikely that the degenerate 
Manchu dynasty, which began so well, will have dis- 
appeared before the summer is out. Nor is that a matter 
for unqualified regret, for it is now hopelessly corrupt, 
cowardly, and inefficient; worst of all, it is vacillating, 
for a persistent villain is a better administrator than a 
weak old simpleton, willing to be humbugged. But at 
the same time the Chinese themselves are politically as 
treacherous as the Manchus, besides being infinitely more 
crafty; and therefore, whatever happens, it is highly 
desirable that European Powers (including America and 
Japan in this term) should stand together and prevent the 
“yellow corpse” from putrefying their own existence. 
Nothing could be more fatuous or fatal than for this or 
that Power to ‘believe in” China, and to bolster her up 
against the demands of the other Powers with a view to 
securing special privileges. Whatever our rivalries and 
jealousies, we Europeans, including even Russia, are all 
imbued with the one spirit of humanity, justice, and 
progress, summed up in the word “ Christian ;” and this is 
none the less so though half of us may be atheists, free- 
thinkers, and Jews ; for it is the spirit of Christianity imbibed 
with our mothers’ milk which forms our minds, even if we 
reject the puerilities of this or that dogma; nor is it any 
the less so because we happen to be hostile to, and even at 
war with, each other. In the Far East all Europeans are 
bound together by a species of sympathy of which people 
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at home have little idea ; but even at home this feeling of 
Christian unity is easily realized when it is brought into 
contrast with the “yellow corpse.” It is satisfactory to 
see that, so far, Europeans are working together, and it is 
to be hoped that, whilst keeping an intelligent eye upon 
their own separate interests, the Powers will not do anything 
so fatal to their future solidarity as to break up the concert 
in order to admit the discordant music of the gong. Every 
Chinese dynasty and every Tartar dynasty ruling China 
has disappeared ina pandemonium of anarchy and butchery. 
The Manchu dynasty is bound to go in the same way, and 
the only thing is to localize the evil and let the anarchists 
cook in their own juice until they are tired of cooking, 
taking care that as few European interests as possible are 
injured. Compared with Asiatic dynasties generally, the 
Manchu dynasty was at first excellent and intelligent : even 
now it is the least evil of any Chinese or Tartar dynasty at 
the timé of its tottering to a fall. But why support a wretched 
political system which devotes half its revenues to the 
feeding of an idle pack of useless and crapulous “ banner- 
men”; which never does anything whatever for the 
improvement of the people; which persists in a rotten and 
wasteful system of finance; encourages its officers to 
peculate and falsify accounts; sanctions torture of the 
cruellest kind; denies all justice to political offenders ; 
destroys its women’s feet—or permits the Chinese to do so ; 
and renders scant justice to any man? The well-meaning 
legitimately-selected Emperor is practically a victim to 
the assassin already. For whose good is it to support 
such a dynasty? Being there, the dynasty is convenient 
to us in so far that it remains a tool which we can 
handle for our own purposes in a gingerly way without 
the necessity of hunting for a new tool which might possibly 
cut us. But it has no other use under the present usurper 
and her minions. It is out of the question to substitute a 
Chinese dynasty, for there is no family in China whose 
name carries respect and weight throughout the provinces. 
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China seems fatally bound to be ruled by strangers, and it 
is in the interest of her hundreds of millions—hostile to us 
only through ignorance—that it should be so. But things 
must not be allowed tocome witharush. If the “ Boxers” 
or any other society once gain headway, a fearful amount 
of useless bloodshed and wanton destruction will take place ; 
so the first and most urgent thing is to restore order 
wherever threatened, and keep the military adventurers on 
the right side. It does not in the least matter who runs 
the machine during this restive stage so long as it is run 
on commission steadily and unflinchingly. Sir Robert 
Hart, with the co-operation of the “concert of Ministers,” 
would do as well as anyone else—perhaps better, for he is 
the one solitary instance in China affairs of a man who 
knows what he wants to do, holds his tongue, and does it. 
Shareholders need not in any case be particularly anxious 
about their dividends, for, whatever takes. place, China’s 
sole ‘‘solid” asset is the 41,000,000 sterling derived from 
foreign trade, and none of that will be allowed to leave 
foreign control in the event of rebellion. 

It is high time now that, after two thousand years of 
political serfdom, the intelligent and industrious Chinese 
people, who are excellent municipal and village organizers, 
should have recognised rights conferred upon them. Their 
political requirements, as crudely specified by K‘ang Yu-wei, 
must go hand-in-hand with their material development. It 
is impossible to give them railways, cheap newspapers, 
telegraphs, steamers, and, in short, the latest results of 
progress generally, and yet expect them to stagnate peace- 
fully in their old docility and oblivion. K'‘ang Yu-wei 
himself should be thrust aside as a dangerous agitator, 
meddling with matters he only half understands. Russia 
should be allowed a free hand in the organization of the 
Manchurian provinces, for the simple reason that no one 
else can possibly do it; but the “ original” rights of others 
should be clearly stipulated for. In the same way Germany 
may reasonably put Shan Tung in order, without in any 
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way treading upon others’ toes. We and Japan must 
keep the Shan-hai Kwan open. At the “ proper moment” 
we ourselves should be prepared to hold the gates and the 
lanes of the Yang Tsze; this we ought to be able to do as 
easily now as we did during the Taiping rebellion. France 
in Hainan, Kwang Si, and parts of Yiin Nan and Kwang 
Tung; Japan in Fuh Kien; Italy in Cheh Kiang; ourselves, 
again, in Yiin Nan and Kwang Tung ; the Indian Govern- 
ment in Tibet ; the Russians in Ili—here we have work cut 
out for all; and, starting from these bases, there is no 
reason why we should not each steadily advance year by 
year into our respective Hinterlands, and gradually turn 
the corpse into healthy meat. It is not necessary to 
commit acts of digression or conquest. / 

Amongst modern missionary reforms none is more re- 
markable or worthy of admiration than the Anti-Footbind- 
ing or Tien-tsu Hwei, started by Mrs. Archibald Little. 
The fact that so pigheadedly conservative a people as the 
Chinese are actually rising to the height of this reform 
amply illustrates how easy our general work will be when 
the ignorant people discover that we are really labouring 
for their benefit. Missionaries of all kinds should have a 
free hand, but under consular control; and Lord Salisbury 
never came to a wiser decision than when he accepted 
Dr. Temple’s recommendation to decline an official status 
for the Protestant half of them. 

P.S.—It is now (June 11) a week since the above was 
written, and the events of the past seven days furnish 
readers with the means of judging the accuracy of the 
above forecasts. 
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THE POSSIBLE COLLAPSE OF MOROCCO AS 
AN INDEPENDENT POWER. 


By Ion PERDICARIS. 


Queries regarding any immediate peril to Moorish inde- 
pendence are answered in a most reassuring sense at the 
Tangier Legations, despite the apparent evidence of danger 
both on the Algerian frontier, where Igli and other towns, 
long considered amongst the most indisputable appanages 
of Shereefian authority, have been approached by French 
troops, whilst in Morocco city itself, and generally through- 
out the vast but inchoate Sultanate of the Filali Shereefs, 
the shaken fabric of Moorish power seems to crack at every 
joint. 

Mulai Abd-el-Aziz, the present occupant of the Shereefian 
throne, although he is now arrived at man’s estate, is still 
but an inexperienced youth, who has never taken the field 
at the head of his fierce but undisciplined troops, nor has 
he ever yet treated directly any affair of State, all authority 
having been hitherto exercised by his Grand Vizir, Sid 
Ahmed ben Musa ben Ahmed, commonly known as Ba- 
Ahmed, or “Father Ahmed.” This worthy is now— 
May 13—lying perilously ill, if he be not already dead, 
whilst two of his brothers, one the late Minister of War, 
and the other also a high official, have died within the 
month. Besides these officials, another trusted adviser of 
the late Sultan, the Kaid el Meshuar, or Master of Cere- 
monies, passed away a short time since at Morocco City ; 
whilst here in Tangier the Special Envoy, the Feki el 
M’Niah, who had been sent to lodge a protest with the 
Representatives of the Powers concerning the alleged 
French aggressions, must needs suddenly put an end both 
to himself and to his mission by means of a charcoal brazier 
after his bath the other evening. 

Of course, Prime Ministers and other important officials 
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fall ill, and even die, at inconvenient moments elsewhere 
than in Morocco, nor do such occurrences usually portend 
the approaching dissolution of the entire body politic ; but 
this is such an especially unpropitious, not to say critical, 
moment in the history of Morocco, that such a singular 
series of mishaps to the Bokhari faction, (a faction which 
has ruthlessly usurped all the power of the State since the 
death of the late Sultan in June, 1894), might well excite 
the distrust of a less suspicious population than that of the 
Moorish Empire, composed as it is of so many hetero- 
geneous and discordant elements—crafty Arabs of the 
plains, fierce Berbers of the hills, and descendants of the 
more civilized Moriscos, expelled from Spain in the reigns 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, or later on during that of 
Philip II., and, lastly, the blacks of the Soudan, from whom 
the Bokhari bodyguard is recruited. 

What especially complicates the case just now is, the 
fact that the elder brother of the present Sultan, a figure 
of somewhat singular aspect, known as El Aouar (‘the 
Blind,” though Mulai Mohammed is neither totally nor 
even partially blind, but has merely a “cast” in one eye), 
is still alive, and not only alive, but a prisoner, and not 
merely a prisoner, which is not very consistent with 
brotherly devotion to the reigning monarch, but a member, 
on the mother’s side, of the powerful Rehamna tribe, a 
Kabyle which rose in rebellion, when Abd-el-Aziz was pro- 
claimed ; whilst the harsh treatment which the tribe then ex- 
perienced at the hands of the present Government has left 
its surviving members with a lively sense of hatred and dis- 
affection towards the monarch, and more especially towards 
the leaders of that faction which placed the young Sultan 
on the throne, to the detriment and prejudice of his elder 
brother. It is also to be remembered, that several of the 
officials most devoted to the late Sultan, one of whom was 
a brother-in-law of Mulai El Hassan himself, were arrested 
immediately on the death of that able and popular Sultan, 
and, after being stripped of their property, were imprisoned 
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at Tetuan, where Si Maati El Djamai died miserably in 
confinement. To the popular imagination it would, there- 
fore, appear either that Providence itself has directly inter- 
vened to avenge the fate of these victims of a long-success- 
ful conspiracy, or else, that some one of their more active 
partisans has found means to circumvent the elaborate pre- 
cautions against assassination taken by the present occu- 
pants of the various posts of honour about the person of 
the young Sultan, concerning whose own capacity to free 
himself from the control of his almost universally unpopular 
advisers, and be in word and deed, as he is in name, the 
ruler of his suffering people, many unflattering rumours do 
circulate, according to which it would seem even doubtful 
whether His Majesty is likely to leave any legitimate heir 
to inherit the wide dominions over which his ancestors have 
so long ruled. 

And now, when a serious aggression threatens the Sul- 
tanate with the fate of a similar absorption to that which 
has already overtaken so many Mohammedan and Asiatic 
empires, reducing Sultans, Khedives, and Beys to subjec- 
tion, or transferring the effective control of the populations 
beneath their sway, by more or less evasive or direct pro- 
cesses, by orders emanating from the rulers of the various 
European capitals, it happens that those whose strong 
hands and stern strength of will were most needed to pro- 
tect the tottering edifice from the first undisguised assault 
have been, or are being, swept away, leaving the young 
Sultan to face almost alone the ever-increasing cares and 
perplexities of State. 

At the present moment two foreign Embassies—those of 
Italy and Spain—are waiting at the gates of the Sultan’s 
palace. Signor Malmusi, the Italian Minister, had indeed 
already concluded his mission, and was only waiting 
certain documents and orders with the signature of the 
Sultan (a euphemism for the application of the Shereefian 
seal) before taking his leave; but the Spanish Minister, 
who reached Morocco just as the Grand Vizir fell ill, is 
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reputed to have more important objects to discuss concern- 
ing Spain’s demands for the assignment of certain long- 
debated territorial concessions, together with various de- 
limitations of the neutral zone bordering her possessions at 
Melilla and other points on the Moorish coast. Both these 
Embassies are therefore delayed by the illness of the Vizir, 
a circumstance which is not likely to add to the amenities 
of the discussion when relations are finally reopened with 
the always vexatious and dilatory Moorish officials, who 
have of late proved especially recalcitrant. 

But these are not the preoccupations which have most 
painfully engrossed the attention of the Sultan’s Cabinet ; 
it is rather the storm-cloud or the south-eastern frontier 
that chiefly disturbed the peace of the Grand Vizir. Not 
that the definite transfer of the various oases, embracing 
the territory about Insalah in the Tuat district, from 
the purely nominal control of the Sultan of Morocco to 
the definite control of the Franco-Algerian Government, 
constitutes in itself any loss of revenue or appreciable 
injury, but because the intervention of another Power, in 
these regions, hitherto so difficult of access to non-Moham- 
medans, is not only a serious blow to the prestige of the 
Sultan’s Government throughout his dominions generally, 
but because the occupation of this Saharan district 
which threatens Tafilet has long been looked upon as 
the last refuge and asylum of Moorish independence, 
should the European ever make himself master of the 
Atlantic littoral, with its rich alluvial plains, or even subdue 
the fierce inhabitants of the north-western slopes of the 
Atlas range. In such a case, as a last resort, it was confi- 
dently believed that the southern slopes of the giant range 
would offer a secure refuge from invasion, or even the more 
insidious forms of aggression, such as the extension of pro- 
tection to disaffected tribes or individuals. 

Owing to this belief, and also because the Tafilet district 
is the ancient centre, where the Filali dynasty began its 
rule, and whence the more northern and western kingdoms 
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of Fez and Marakesh (Morocco) were subsequently over- 
run and conquered by their descendants, this locality has 
long been used as a safe treasury where surplus accumula- 
tions are stored, and where many members of the reigning 
house still reside. Yet, now, behold! this very sacrosanct 
asylum and refuge is directly menaced, not from north or 
west, but from Igli and from the very Sahara itself, for 
Tiddikelt is far south of Tafilet. 

The Mekhazen, or Moorish Government, guided by 
Ba-Ahmed, has hitherto displayed in this emergency 
exemplary prudence and self-controi. Special orders have 
been repeatedly despatched to the Kaids in command of 
the line from Figig to Igli, and throughout the disturbed 
frontier districts, not to countenance or allow any hostile 
or aggressive action of the Moorish frontier tribes. But 
will these officers still be able to keep the lawless inhabi- 
tants in hand when it is known that the -stern old Vizir 
has passed away, or should the present Sultan be thrust 
aside by his more warlike elder brother ? Will the latter, 
whose success must depend upon the soldiery, whom he 
formerly commanded during his late father’s reign, have 
the power or the desire, should he be released from prison, 
to pursue the pacific policy hitherto followed by Ba-Ahmed ? 
For it shquld be borne in mind that Mulai Mohammed, even 
when he enjoyed his father’s confidence as heir-apparent, 
had never been in any sense associated with, nor had he 
ever taken part in, the political direction of the Sultanate. 
His activity was purely military. No European Represen- 
tative discussed with him any question of foreign policy, 
even if the fierce young Prince ever personally met, in the 
course of some state function, the Ministers or secret agents 
of some foreign Power. 

Will it not rather fall in both with his natural warlike 
bent, as well as the most advantageous policy with regard 
to his own people, to break with the old-established lines, 
and to trust not so much to the jealous dissensions of the 
Powers as to the strength of his own troops, and to his 
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ascendancy over them, which nothing could so absolutely 
establish as a triumphant victory over the Christian 
aggressor ? 

If, therefore, owing to Mulai Mohammed’s ignorance 
regarding the relative strength of Morocco and the Powers, 
this policy be adopted, what will be the French attitude ? 
Is it likely that France will withdraw her troops, or 
apologize for her intrusion upon domains which His 
Shereefian Majesty claims absolutely and beyond all dis- 
cussion as his own? 

The reader must here bear in mind that France is diplo- 
matically admirably guarded against interference by any 
foreign Power, since she is not ostensibly attacking 
Morocco, but merely pursuing the openly avowed inten- 
tion of incorporating Timbuctoo and Senegal, now one 
of her African possessions, with her Algerian dominions. 
If the realization of this project should prove injurious to 
Morocco, either commercially by diverting the Timbuctoo 
caravans, or threatening Morocco’s flank from a military 
point of view, it is evidently the duty of the French Govern- 
ment to consider French colonial interests before taking into 
account either Moorish objections or European suscepti- 
bilities. The great advantage to France of the situation is 
that every advance towards Timbuctoo places the Republic 
in a better position for dealing with Morocco should a dis- 
puted succession or any prolonged period of anarchy ever 
render it desirable to exercise an effective control over the 
neighbouring populations. 

Neither England, therefore, nor any other Power, save 
Morocco alone, has any pretext for intervention, and as to 
the Shereefian Government, those must be ill-informed 
indeed who do not realize that a single French or Algerian 
brigade could reach Fez in less than a month, and from 
this northern capital of the empire dictate terms to the 
Sultan. 


France is consequently already in a position which will 
sooner or later render her the dominant Power, so far as 
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the interior of the Sultanate is concerned. Her influence 
may be disputed on the coast, but the future of the entire 
Atlantic hinterland is in her hands even now. 

Still, were it possible to compel France to recall her 
troops, would it be advisable in the interest of Europe 
generally that France should withdraw ? Whatever may 
be the attitude of the natives at Tangier or along the 
coast, where the commercial and official intercourse with 
Europeans has possibly tempered or disarmed the hatred 
of the more neighbouring tribes, it is quite certain that the 
populations of the more distant provinces regard us not 
only with dislike, but honestly think that non-Moslems 
must necessarily and logically lack every virtue, whilst 
they believe themselves to be everywhere, except on the 
sea or near the coast, man for man and collectively also, 
especially from a military point of view, absolutely our 
superiors. They have, therefore, long fretted under the 
check imposed by their own better-informed statesmen, 
who have observed with astonishment and chagrin how 
the Moslems, both in Turkey during the last Russo-Turkish 
conflict, and still more latterly how those other and even 
braver Mohammedan forces of the Mahdi have fared at 
Khartum and in Kordofan. 

Even were France disposed to adopt a policy of efface- 
ment or retreat, such a course might prove disastrous to 
European interests and security, not here in Morocco 
alone, but in other regions where Moslems and Christians 
are in contact. But France is not likely to withdraw, even 
were Morocco supported by other Powers, for France is in 
the same position in Northern Africa as that occupied by 
England on the frontiers of India, or that of Egypt in the 
Soudan. To weaken at the extremities might threaten 
her grip even in the centre of her Algerian or North 
African possessions. No one knows better than those in 
command in Downing Street that, however keen may be 
the desire of any Home Government to avoid frontier 
engagements throughout its own colonial dominions or 
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military dependencies, nevertheless, either because the 
necessities of the moment prove stronger than instructions 
from the Home Government itself, or because the indi- 
vidual agents and commanders along the frontier are 
impelled by other, and possibly in the end wiser, instincts, 
it has never been possible for any colonizing Power, either 
in the past or in the present, to draw at will a line beyond 
which all advance is rigorously forbidden ; or when that 
day in the history of a once-expansive Power does come, 
then is it perilously near its own decline and fall. 

Yet it does not necessarily follow that, unless prevented 
by some combination of other Powers, or by some disaster 
at Paris itself, France will instantly mobilize her troops for 
the conquest of Morocco; such a contingency is, indeed, at 
the present moment beyond the range of practical con- 
sideration. What, then, is likely to be the outcome of the 
immediate situation ? 

In a former article it was shown how the after-conse- 
quences of the Hispano-American conflict and the struggle 
in South Africa might affect the position in Morocco. 
When that article was written (April, 1899),* circum- 
stances were already justifying the predictions therein 
indicated : the Spanish Government was already preparing 
instructions for its Representative at Tangier regarding the 
final and definite assignments and delimitations of the vague 
concessions of territory at Rio d'Oro and Santa Cruz 
Pequefia, on the south-western coast of Morocco; whilst 
the French columns in Southern Algeria were already 
being prepared, under Colonels d’Eu, Menestrel, and Ber- 
trand, for the advance from Insalah to Inrar, and for the 
demonstration towards Timmimoun and Igli, more directly 
threatening Tafilet. It may be remembered that the article 
in question suggested that, should England find herself 
more than momentarily occupied and embarrassed in the 
effort to re-establish order in South Africa, France might 
endeavour to obtain a free hand in Morocco in compensation 


* See Asiatic Quarterly Review, April, 1899, pp. 338-344. 
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for the Fashoda incident, and also as an off-set to the conquest 
by England of the South African Republics, and their 
incorporation as part and parcel of the British Empire. 

Even before this question may have been definitely 
considered at the Quay d’Orsay, France, owing to some 
temporary confusion on the Moorish frontier, or to the dis- 
appearance of all established authority at Morocco City 
pending the reorganization of the Mekhazen after the death 
of the Grand Vizir, may find herself forced to take more 
active measures than she has as yet contemplated, especially 
should the new régime in Morocco when established decide 
upon a more warlike policy. In such an eventuality, what 
course will England adopt ? 

Were she free to act—that is, if she had an army corps 
available for immediate foreign service, and were she reso- 
lutely disposed to disregard the wishes of other Powers, 
trusting to her fleet to see her safely through with the 
adventure—her course should be to seize Tangier, for which 
a pretext may offer any day, whether England wishes it or 
not, as there is actually no force whatever in Tangier suffi- 
cient to maintain order should disturbances occur, since even 
the very Basha, or Military Governor, is absent from his post, 
Kaid Abd-ur-Rahman ben Saduk, a man of some resolution 
and of giant stature, having been summoned suddenly to 
Morocco City by Ba-Ahmed, whither the Governor pro- 
ceeded somewhat unwillingly, as do mostly all Governors 
when summoned, having before their eyes various details 
of the squeezing process as applied by correct Moorish rule 
to Kaids and Governors suspected of any trifling accumula- 
tion of wealth. But however great might be the advantage 
to England of Tangier and its immediate territory, the 
possession of which would give her the absolute command 
of the Straits, greatly strengthening her position at Gibraltar, 
is England in a position to thus startle and offend every 
Government in Europe? Would she wish to do it, even 
were it physically easy to accomplish? We fancy there 
would be but one answer to this query at the present 
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moment, and therefore it is to be feared that the old time- 
honoured policy of drift may emerge at last as the result 
of the constitutional Downing Street temperament, accen- 
tuated by emergencies at other points of the compass, calling 
for all the acumen and energy of the much-occupied man 
at the helm. 

This worthy, or the several gentlemen rolled into one 
who answer for the overwrought individual in question, 
will probably comfort himself, or themselves, by the reflec- 
tion that neither Tuat nor even Igli is an actual doxa-/fide por- 
tion of the Moorish Sultanate—both are at least debatable 
points, and not essential to the maintenance of Moorish 
independence ; and so France, after laying down her Trans- 
Saharan or Timbuctoo railway as far as Igli, will be left 
undisturbed to take the first really decisive step towards 
the conquest of Morocco later and at her own convenience, 
either by way of Fez, or, if this be too near to European 
observation, then via Tafilet, and thus appropriate that 
southern slope of the Atlas, the original seat and birthplace 
of the Filali dynasty. As the base of operations is, more- 
over, so near the great desert, the occupation of Tafilet 
itself may some day be an accomplished fact before the 
news of what has occurred can reach Europe, or even 
Morocco City, whose nearest avenue of information will be 
via Paris by means of the wire soon to be laid to Igli. 

Thus, before English statesmen have decided what steps 
to take in order to prevent Tangier falling into French or 
Spanish hands, both of which Powers are equally ill- 
disposed towards Gibraltar, the opportunity to treat on the 
present favourable terms may have disappeared, whereas, 
could some arrangement be made with France before she 
has actually become the virtual controller of the fate of 
Moorish independence, from which position the Republic 
is not even now far removed, England might, with the 
approval of the other Powers, easily secure the neutraliza- 
tion of Tangier, together with the coast immediately opposite 
to Gibraltar itself, availing herself at the same time of the 
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opportunity to free herself from the troublesome embarrass- 
ments in Egypt, entailed by the “capitulations,” together 
with some rectification of the many otherwise interminable 
judiciary hindrances and entanglements arising from Eng- 
land’s irregular position in a country nominally under in- 
dependent Mohammedan rule; nor is it only the authority 
of the Khedive, which may at some inopportume moment 
work mischief to British prestige and interests, both financial 
and political, but the overlordship of the Sultan of Turkey, 
a bungling arrangement due to England’s own suggestion 
and initiation at a moment when she did not clearly foresee 
that Abdul Hamid or his successors would almost certainly 
become a source of anxiety under the control of nearer 
neighbours, at whose instigation an adverse Sultan might. 
at some critical moment for English rule in Egypt, were 
he adequately financed, and were his brave troops led by 
European officers, prove as awkward a factor near Port 
Said as poor Greece found him to be upon the Macedonian 
frontier, even before the Turkish troops had invaded the 
Thessalian plain and almost threatened Athens itself. 

All these considerations might well be weighed at a 
moment when the English arms have been held at bay for 
months in South Africa, showing how futile it is for a world- 
Power like Great Britain, with her vast territorial possessions 
and her many restive military dependencies, to imagine that 
her fleet alone is a sufficient defence, or one that would 
enable her to thwart with impunity, in Morocco or else- 
where, neighbours whose legions are counted, not by 
hundreds of thousands, but by millions, and whose reasons 
for insisting upon an expansive policy are at the least as 
imperative as those which have led England to endeavour, 
at any cost, to establish her own absolute supremacy in 
South Africa. 

To judge the Morocco question, therefore, it is absolutely 
essential that Englishmen should place themselves in the 
position of the French colonial statesmen, and also of the 
military commanders in Southern Algeria. Some account 
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should further be taken of the condition of intermittent 
anarchy along the Moorish-Algerian frontier ; indeed, one 
of the elements of especial danger is the ignorance of the 
people, and the systematic misstatements of facts in Eastern 
and Oriental countries ; for instance, the accepted version 
of the combats near Igli, and also in the more distant parts 
of the Tuat district, credited by the Moorish populace is 
that the French lost 150 cannon, and that many thousand 
French prisoners were taken by their Moslem adversaries. 
It will readily be seen how difficult such a belief will render 
the efforts of the authorities at Morocco City to prevent 
the tribes trom hurrying to the scene of action, and how 
probable it is that the French column at Igli, which has 
been ordered to retire, may be attacked, rendering it almost 
impossible to fall back, since Colonel Bertrand may not 
judge it prudent to retreat, leaving, as he had been instructed, 
only a small force to hold Igli, in the face of a hostile 
gathering of constantly reinforced tribesmen.* 

These are possible contingencies which English states- 
men should not disregard, however much they may prefer 
to see the statu guo in Morocco sustained. The Moors, 
unassisted by other Powers, cannot repel French aggres- 
sion, though they may easily provoke further and more 
immediate invasion on a far more important scale, and with 
more effective results. 

The writer, therefore, despite his sympathy for the love 
of independence, which is likely to precipitate the Moor 
into a struggle for which he is not adequately equipped, 
and who also perfectly understands how desirable the con- 
tinuance of the present s¢atus 7x quo is to England as well 
as to other Powers, would once again insist on the fact that 
Morocco is in a condition just now which renders a disaster 
almost certain ; indeed, the reduction of Morocco to the 
position of a vassal to French overlordship is but a ques- 
tion of time, because the Moor will not accept counsel, nor 


* Letters from Fez state that all residents in that city from Tafilet are 
hastening to the frontier to defend their native district. 
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will he, even when in peril, make any concession to modern 
requirements. He only sets his back the more firmly against 


the door, thus barring access to friend as well as adversary. 
; If this be the state of affairs, and if it be doubtful whether 
) ¥ England can rescue Morocco, would it not be better to treat 
with France while there is yet time to avoid armed conflict 
= over the possession or defence of Tangier, and not risk its 
| | loss without compensation, and without having obtained by 


| amicable agreement with France the best possible terms, 
- | not merely regarding the neutralization of Tangier as a free 
port, but, taking advantage of France’s desire to secure a 
free hand throughout the interior of the Sultanate, seize 
this opportunity to settle once and for all the various out- 
standing questions relating to Egypt, the Newfoundland 
Foreshore, and other differences, out of which serious com- 
plications may arise in the future, before it be written, De/enda 
est Morocco ? 

Such a startling conclusion to the Empire as we are dis- 
cussing may not be immediate; years or decades of slow 
decay may yet intervene, for in the life of a nation decades 
count but as moments in that of an individual ; still, judging 
by the history of the past, not merely where Moham- 
medan dynasties are concerned, but even where European 
nationalities alone are affected, do we not observe that 
although the catastrophe may appear to hang fire indefinitely, 
yet when once the body politic has become so corrupt that 
purification or regeneration from within has become impos- 
sible, even a slight aggression from some hostile neighbour 
or native faction is enough to cause the stricken fabric of 
government to fall with a suddenness that often surprises 
even the best-informed observers ? 

In view of such a catastrophe, writers in English journals 
and reviews, notably in the Dazly Maz?/ and the St. James's 
Gazette, have lately propounded various schemes for the 
neutralization of Morocco or for a joint European guarantee 
of its integrity, with a collective control over finance, justice, 
and military organization. 
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Apparently these writers, despite their knowledge of 
commercial interests or of geographical delimitations, do 
not realize the real position from the native point of view. 

The Mohammedan, as we have said, conscientiously 
believes that the non-Moslem is incapable of right thinking 
or of disinterested advice. It is not conceivable to the 
Moslem that we should understand either commerce, justice, 
or military organization so well as the wildest and most 
illiterate of his fellow-Moslems; for has not the Deity 
revealed the law to His favourite Prophet, not moral law 
in the abstract only, but an entire system of codified juris- 
prudence, a system which covers the whole field of social 
and military organization? Therefore, despite our superior 
wealth, commercial activity, and especially our inventive 
capacity, which place at our command the resources of 
machinery and chemistry, the Mohammedan, with rare 
exceptions, especially in such a country as Morocco, where 
he is scarcely conscious of personal contact with the European, 
believes implicitly that he is right and we are wrong. Even 
where he sees with his eyes, he refuses to admit to himself 
the unpleasant evidence of his senses. Our superiority is 
at the best, he thinks, merely apparent, not real, or it is due 
to the Devil, to magic or witchcraft, in all of which demoniac 
influences he has the most absolute faith ; in fact, he wil! 
believe in anything but the possibility that the non-believer 
(in Mohammed and the Koran) can be superior in judgment 
or goodness to the true believer. For the latter to admit 
a doubt on the subject would be for him, logically, to lose 
faith in the Mohammedan creed ; he actually cannot admit 
the superiority of the Christian or non-believer and remain 
a devout Mohammedan. Therefore you may compel him 
by force to obey, but you cannot persuade him by argu- 
ments or reason; hence schemes for a feeble collective 
control are futile. It may be possible, as in Tunis and in 
Egypt, to maintain the form of Mohammedan government, 
whilst this same government is compelled to obey the direc- 
tion of foreign advisers ; but if such advisers are to benefit 
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either the country they serve, z.¢., their own home govern- 
ment, or the nation over whose public acts they preside, 
covertly or openly, these advisers must not be divided in 
their own counsels. 

Indeed, I could conceive nothing worse for Morocco than 

' such a divided and necessarily incapable control exercised 
' through, or by means of, the present autocratic and corrupt 
' form of purely personal government, one which never con- 
siders the well-being of the subject or the locality, but merely 
the barbarous pride or ghoul-like greed of the men in office. 
Even as it is, Europe, by its official recognition, too often 
| makes itself largely responsible for the horrors and evils of 
Moorish administration. 
This is a question also which has a moral as well as a 
merely commercial aspect. Englishmen may very properly 
wish to maintain “the open door” throughout the East 
generally, and it is deplorable that other nations will not 
adopt the same generous and wise policy ; therefore where 
England can grasp the helm of any derelict nation or terri- 
tory, by all means let her do so, for all the world benefits 
by her noble and intelligent administration ; but if, as in 
this case, circumstances prevent, then let her renounce the 
attempt to maintain manifestly incapable and corrupt govern- 
ments, and let her allow her neighbours to work out, un- 
trammelled by useless opposition, their own destiny, as she 
is working out hers; for is it not written, ‘‘ Unto him who 
hath shall be given, and from him who hath not, that which 
he hath shall be taken” ?—a precept which applies quite as 
much to nations as to men. 

However obscure and confused may seem the lesson, 
there is at least this consolation. If the victory is with the 
big battalions, is it not because superior national strength 
is due to superior cohesion? And upon what does 
cohesion depend, except upon honesty? Ay, the simple 
honesty of the unit, of the individual. It is because the 
soldier can trust his fellow-citizen, and this confidence in 
each other is rarely, if ever, displayed after the battle by 
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Orientals. Therefore the Asiatic or Mohammedan, brave 
and heroic though he prove on the field, yields his place, 
surely if slowly, to the European, who, whilst he may not 
realize the ideal of brotherhood, is yet dimly, often uncon- 
sciously, governed by the higher conceptions of life pro- 
claimed by the noblest of His race and time. 

The disappearance of the Moor as a ruling element, with 
his flowing garments and manly bearing, may be matter 
for the unfeigned regret of the traveller and the artist, 
though the humanitarian, shocked by the cruel indifference 
of the native to the suffering of man or beast, will welcome 
the overthrow of a rule beneath whose heartless rigour 
incalculable numbers have perished in untold misery ; whilst 
the economist should also rejoice that new spheres of wide 
extent are opened up to the productive energy and organiz- 
ing faculty of the European, even if that European be not 
one of his own nationality. 

Thus far (May 27) events at Morocco City would seem 
to largely justify the optimistic official view, since the death 
of the Grand Vizir on the 12th of this month (May) has 
strengthened rather than weakened the authority of the 
young Sultan, who is reported to have emancipated him- 
self from the control of the unpopular advisers who have 
hitherto stood between him and his subjects ; yet, strangely 
enough, as successors to the group of Vizirs and counsellors 
who have so suddenly been swept aside by death, the 
Sultan has selected relatives or friends of the late Grand 
Vizir himself. Thus, the newly appointed Grand Vizir, 
Sid Hadj Mukhtar ben Abdallah, is a first cousin of the 
late Ahmed ben Mousa; Sid Abd-el-Karim ben Suliman 
was ben Mousa’s secretary, or, as we should designate him, 
Under Secretary of State, which post he still holds; while 
the new Minister of War, Kaid Mehdi el Menebbehi, was 
ben Mousa’s confidential adviser. 

The new administration, therefore, should not lack 
political continuity, yet in various ways the Sultan seems 
to be boldly taking a new and more benevolent departure, 
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since it is stated that he has granted three years’ remission 
of taxation to the Dukala and to several other tribes who 
have suffered most severely from the rapacious and cruel 
extortion of the late Grand Vizir and his remorseless sub- 
ordinates, of whose atrocities the most terrible, and let us 
hope exaggerated, accounts are narrated, of men and 
women buried in matmorras (underground caches or pits 
where grain is stored), in order to compel them to discover 
their supposed treasure; and when this alone was not 
sufficient, it is related that vipers and scorpions were thrown 
amongst the unhappy wretches to increase the horrors of 
their confinement. 

The Sultan, now no longer a virtual prisoner, rides forth 
frequently, being everywhere greeted with acclamations, 
and has resumed the ancient custom of holding courts of 
justice at his palace gates. 

Nevertheless, the storm-cloud on the south - eastern 
frontier still remains ; indeed, it grows apace, for, with less 
fear of the repressive control exercised by the late Vizir, 
and animated by higher hopes and more warlike aspira- 
tions, there is greater danger even than formerly that the 
frontier tribes may attack the French columns, as is already 
reported to have been the case, whilst every courier tells 
of the increasing fervour both of the Berrabber, or moun- 
taineers, as well as amongst the populations of the oases 
themselves, provoked by the presence of the foreigner and 
the infidel, and again we hear the ominous statement that 
from mosque to mosque the jehad, or holy war, is pro- 
claimed. 

The latest news (June 16) from the French side of the 
Morocco-Algerian frontier, vid Paris, June ro, is that an 
attack on the camp at Dureyrier was daily expected, and 
that the Foreign Legion and the Chasseurs d’Afrique would 
be delighted were the attack to take place; but that many 
of the Spahis and Turcos in the French service are of 
Moorish origin, and could not be trusted to fire on Bou 
Amema, a most determined frontier chieftain, who has 
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headed many a former rising against the French—news 
which, reading between the lines, means an urgent call for 
immediate French reinforcements. 

The same mail, however, brings a statement from the 
French Legation at Tangier to the effect that there is no 
friction there nor on the frontier, or that all is for the best 
in the best of Moorish Empires—an admirable illustra- 
tion of the extent of the divergence of views between the 
Algerian military authorities and the French Foreign Office, 
represented at Tangier by the new Minister, Mons. Revoil, 
who is of a most conciliatory disposition. 

Evidently the Ministry at Paris is most anxious to avoid 
even the slightest disturbance, but the Colonial and Algerian 
military authorities are equally bent upon establishing at 
any cost their occupation of the disturbed district, where 
more opposition has been encountered than had been 
anticipated. 

A flash-light has thus been inadvertently thrown on the 
true situation along the Algerian frontier, whilst from the 
opposite extremity of the Moorish Sultanate comes the 
news of serious trouble at Tarndant, where Kaid Hamou 
ben Jilal has been killed, with two of his sons, by the 
Horvara, which confirms statements made to me by well- 
informed natives at Tangier, who said that the hated Kaids 
or governors, so long the terror of the tribes, would be 
killed or driven from their posts on the death of the Grand 
Vizir, who had supported these Kaids in their cruel extor- 
tions. Thus the ball opens! nor shall we really know 
whether the young Sultan can maintain his control over 
his long ill-used people until after the crops have been 
garnered, when the tribes will have more time to think of 
paying off old scores. 

It is therefore still to be feared that the country may 
revert to a condition of chronic anarchy unless the stern 
methods of the past be maintained. Under any circum- 
stances ample warning has been given to intelligent ob- 
servers, and it behoves the foreign Powers, and especially 
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H.M.’s Ministers, to be prepared with some definite plan 
of action, and it would be well also were public opinion in 
England sufficiently informed to support Government in its 
decisions. 

; a So far as the Tangier Legation is concerned, it would be 
difficult to have a better representative at that port than 
Sir Arthur Nicolson. Clear-headed, alert, and yet con- 
ciliatory, he is liked both by natives and foreigners, and if 
| | he have a fault, it is only the universal English defect of 
- } being sometimes a shade too optimistic. 
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A PLEA FOR THE INDIANS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By G. P. Prvval 
(Editor of the Madras Standard). 


Tue Transvaal War is almost come to a close. Very 
shortly those who are entrusted with the responsibility of 
administering the affairs of this great country will be called 
upon to decide what form of Government the two Republics 
should possess. Amidst the national rejoicings that must 
inevitably follow the triumphant end of a bloody and 
disastrous war, I trust the claims and rights of the natives 
of India will not be forgotten. All the world knows how 
at the most trying period of the war, when the prestige of 
Great Britain seemed to be hanging in the balance, India 
as a whole stood loyally and manfully by her. Hundreds 
and thousands of men were ready to take the field against 
the Boers, if only the word came forth, but the word never 
came. For certain political reasons—whether justifiable or 
not, I shall not inquire—Indian soldiers were kept away 
from the field of battle. Nevertheless, Indians have only 
been found too ready and willing to render all possible aid 
in other directions. Princes and people came forward with 
magnificent offers of help. While Princes gave away 
thousands, and some even lakhs of rupees, in aid of the 
war fund, the poor ill-paid sepoy to whom the privilege of 
the battlefield was denied found solace in the voluntary 
contribution of a month’s pay towards the war. And the 
Indian clerks and traders and coolies in South Africa, quite 
innocent of the practice of handling a rifle, served, albeit 
heroically, in the humble capacity of stretcher-bearers. 
Amongst the din and turmoil of the war, all race 
animosities, all distinctions of colour, were forgotten, and 
the swarthy Indian and the hard-visaged colonial worked 
nobly together to uphold the supremacy of the British 
Empire in South Africa. Will all this be forgotten when 
the war is over? I trust not. 
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In the series of indictments that the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain brought against the Transvaal Government 
in justification of the war, he accorded a prominent place 
to the ill-treatment of Indians in that Republic ; and Lord 
Lansdowne, the Secretary for War, declared in emphatic 
language that, of all the misdeeds of the South African 
Republic, none filled him with greater indignation than its 
treatment of the Indians. I fully trust that these respon- 
sible statesmen, as well as their honourable colleagues in 
the Cabinet, will bear in mind the condition of Indians 
when they meet to discuss and settle the constitution of 
the British possessions in South Africa. It is a well- 
known fact that if, under the Transvaal Government and 
the Orange Free State, the Indian settlers were unfairly 
treated, their condition in the British colonies of South 
Africa was by no means happy. In the Transvaal they 
were prevented from travelling in first or second class 
railway-carriages, compelled to obtain passes whenever 
they travelled, prohibited from leaving their homes after 
9 p.m., restrained in their rights of trading, and confined 
to “locations,” or places outside large cities, where, and 
where alone, they could reside. In the Orange Free State 
they were forbidden from holding any landed property, or 
carrying on any mercantile or farming business, and sub- 
jected to an annual poll-tax of £10. No civilized Govern- 
ment would be justified in the enactment of such laws’ 
against any class of people, and Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects in South Africa consider the impending loss of 
their freedom by the Boers a proper and just retribution 
for the wrongs they have perpetrated on them. But their 
satisfaction would have indeed been great if the recogni- 
tion of their rights and privileges in the British colonies 
had formed a striking contrast to the treatment accorded to 
them in the two Republics. Unfortunately, the Indians 
were equally despised in Natal and Cape Colony. In 
Natal they were not permitted to travel without a pass, 
and some of the High Schools were closed against them ; 
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and in 1897 four Acts were passed in quick succession, 
which restricted their rights and curtailed their privileges 
as British subjects. The first of these was ostensibly a 
Quarantine Act, but it was in reality a law to prevent the 
immigration of Indians. Sir Lepel Griffin speaks of it as 
a “quarantine law of exceptional severity, obviously 
directed, not against contagious diseases, but against 
immigration.” The second Act restricted the rights of 
Indians to trade in the colony. It declined licenses in all 
cases in which the applicant was not able to sign his name 
in the English language. The third Act is known as the 
Immigration Restriction Act. It was condemned by 
Sir Henry Binns as being “not straight” and ‘“un- 
British.” The fourth Act makes the laws as to passes 
more stringent. In Cape Colony the Government have 
passed an Act authorizing the East London Municipality 
to frame by-laws prohibiting Indians from walking on foot- 
paths, and compelling them to live in specified locations. 
The laws of Zululand are also prejudicial to Indians. The 
regulations with reference to townships in this colony 
provide that only persons of European birth and descent 
shall be approved as occupiers of sites in these townships. 
In the township of Melmoth, Indians bought land to the 
value of about £2,000, but they were prevented from 
occupying it. The gold-mining laws of this colony make 
it criminal for an Indian to buy and possess native gold. 
At one of the meetings of the Indian National Congress 
in India, a speaker summarized the condition of Indians in 
South Africa in these words: “ How strange and singular 
is our position! In India we are permitted to become 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council. In England 
even the doors of that august assembly, the House of 
Commons, are open to us. But in South Africa we are 
not permitted to travel without a pass, we are not allowed 
to walk about in the night, we are consigned to loca- 
tions, we are denied admission to first and second class 
earriages on railways, we are driven out of tram-cars, we 
are pushed off footpaths, we are kept out of hotels, we are 
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refused the benefits of the public baths, we are spat at, we 
are hissed at, we are cursed, we are hated, and we are sub- 
jected to a variety of other indignities which no human 
being can patiently endure.” 

The rigour of the laws against Indians in the British 
colonies was so great that it was responsible for no small 
extent of suffering amongst them soon after the outbreak 
of the war. As soon as war was waged, a large body of 
Indians in the Transvaal fled to—and where else could 
they flee to ?—Natal, where they expected protection as 
British subjects. But when they reached the borders of 
Natal, they found their situation was extremely perilous. 
The Natal Government would not permit them to enter 
the colony, as they were not domiciled there, and they 
were offered the alternative of a temporary stay on the 
purchase of a license at £10 per head. Of course, there 
was no going back. There was Scylla on the one side, 
and Charybdis on the other. One of the organs of the 
Transvaal Government taunted the British Government 
with the remark that, while the latter did not hesitate to 
wage war with the Transvaal on behalf of the Outlanders, 
they refrained from interfering with their own colony on 
behalf of the Indian subjects of the Queen. At last the 
Natal Government relented, and the Indians were afforded 
a safe refuge in Natal, though only temporarily. Some 
Indians who were late in leaving the Transvaal found still 
other difficulties in getting to Natal. The railways were 
blocked, and they had to find their way through Delagoa 
Bay by steamer. But the steamer authorities would not 
have them, as, according to the regulations in force in 
Natal, steamers were prohibited from carrying Indians. 
Finally, the Natal Government ordered a temporary sus- 
pension of all regulations, and the Indians were safe. 

Eight months have elapsed since then. The behaviour 
of the Indian stretcher-bearers has evoked the admiration 
of Britishers as well as colonials. It was but the other 
day that Sir George White spoke in the highest terms of 
their coolness and courage. The people of Natal have 
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been saved by troops at least 10,000 of whom have been 
maintained and kept in readiness by the Indian taxpayer. 
The very newspapers in Natal, which used to write harshly 
about Indians, have assumed a different attitude. Let us 
hope that nothing will disturb their present amicable rela- 
tions after the war, that the laws temporarily suspended as 
against the Indians will be suspended for ever, that the 
colonials will treat the Indians with greater consideration, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government will requite the 
services of the Indian people by a due recognition of their 
rights in South Africa. Such recognition of their rights is 
more imperative in the British colonies than in the States 
that may be newly acquired, for the largest population of 
Indians—51,o00—is found in Natal, and next to it is Cape 
Colony, where 10,000 Indians have settled down, whereas 
in the Transvaal there were only 5,000 Indians before 
the war, and a smaller number in the Orange Free State. 

It is not to the honour or credit of the British Govern- 
ment to be told that the only place in South Africa where 
Indians have no grievances apart from the general popula- 
tion is the Portuguese possession of Delagoa Bay. The 
Colonial Secretary, when he was approached by an Indian 
deputation on the South African question a few years ago, 
said: “ We all desire that all British: subjects should be 
treated alike, and should have equal rights and privileges.” 
Her Majesty’s First Minister, Lord Salisbury, at the Guild- 
hall Banquet last year, said that what he desired was 
‘equality for all races” in the Transvaal. Above all, in 
her memorable Indian proclamation of 1858, Her Majesty 
the Queen had said: ‘‘We hold ourselves bound to the 
natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of 
duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” It is the bounden 
duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers to see that these noble 
and generous words of Her Majesty with reference to her 
beloved Indian subjects are not rendered meaningless in 
South Africa. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS OF 
ENGLAND AND HER DEPENDENCIES. 


By Sir CuHarRLeEs ROE, KT., 
Late Chief Justice of the Chief Court of the Punjab. 


AccorDING to the last official statistics published by the 
Colonial Office, the Colonial Empire of Great Britain— 
excluding Great Britain itself and India—extended over 
some 9# millions of square miles, with an estimated popu- 
lation of between 23 and 24 millions, the distribution of 
which is thus summarized : 


AREA 





CouNTRIES. (SQUARE Mirxs), POPULATION. 
Europe - - - - 3,700 427,000 
Asia - - - - 124,000 5)279,000 
Africa - - - 2,515,000 51304,000 
America - - - 3,958,000 59733,000 
West Indies - - - 12,000 1,514,000 
Australasia - - - 3,175,000 4,926,000 

Total - - 9,797,700 23,283,000 

If we add to these figures : 
The United Kingdom - 121,180 40,000,000 
India - - - - 1,560,110 289,000,000 


the total area and population under the Crown of England 
will be nearly 114 million square miles, with some 350 
millions of inhabitants. 

It would be impossible to say without a very elaborate 
examination of statistics what proportion of the above area 
and population can really be regarded as British. But, 
speaking roughly, we may say that Canada, Australasia, 
and a great part of the Cape of Good Hope are true 
British colonies in the sense that the bulk of the population 
is of British descent, with English law for their personal 
law, and that they may be expected to expand into great 
English-speaking nations. Of course a considerable number 
of persons of pure British descent are to be found: in the 
other parts of the Empire, but for purposes of enumeration 
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they may be set off against the non-British in the British 
colonies proper. The latter would on this calculation con- 
tain-an area of some 7 or 7} million square miles, and a 
population of about 12 millions. 

I will not attempt to give any detailed account of how 
this great Empire has been built up. Part of it was 
acquired by conquest, or as the result of wars; but it is 
to the peaceful industry and enterprise and natural aptitude 
for colonization of her sons that England owes the greater 
part of her Colonial Empire. The foundation of this 
Empire was laid by the acquisition of Newfoundland in 
1583, and the last act of expansion was the arrangement 
with other European Powers of 1890, by which England 
acquired, or was acknowledged to have the right to acquire, 
some 24 millions out of the 11 millions of square miles 
which is the estimated area of the whole of Africa. 

The formal constitutional relations between England and 
her colonies and dependencies is the same for all in the 
sense that all form part of the dominions of the Crown, and 
are in theory governed by the Crown through the Colonial 
Secretary, the history of whose office is briefly this: 

In July, 1660, the management of the affairs of the 
colonies was entrusted to a Committee of the Privy 
Council, which in the following December became the 
Council of Foreign Plantations. This in 1672 was united 
to the Council of Trade, and the joint body was styled the 
Council of Trade and Plantations. It was suppressed in 
1677, but revived in 1695, and continued to exist down to 
1782. In 1768, when the unfortunate quarrel between 
England and her American colonies had commenced, a 
Secretary of State for the Colonies was for the first time 
appointed. But both he and the Council were abolished 
in 1782, when the quarrel ended in the complete loss of 
America, and the affairs of the colonies that remained to 
us were again made over to a Committee of the Privy 
Council. This committee was formally constituted in 
1786, and subsequently developed into what is now known 
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as the Board of Trade, but after the outbreak of the 
French War in 1793, the committee ceased to have any- 





















thing to do with colunial affairs. These were first made 
over to the Home and then to the War Office, and in 1801 
a new Office of Secretary of State for War and the Colonies 
was created. This arrangement continued till 1854, when 
the outbreak of the Crimean War as well as the rapid 
growth of the Australian colonies necessitated a separation 
of the two offices. Since then the Secretary of State for 
) the Colonies has had sole charge of their affairs. 

But although the colonies and dependencies are alike in 
so far as they are in theory governed by the Crown 
through the Colonial Secretary, their real government 
presents every variety of constitutional relations, from com- 
plete dependence to practical independence. Apart from 
mere posts occupied for naval or military purposes, such 
as Gibraltar, Aden, Perim, and Wai-o-Wai, which are 
under the Admiralty or War Office, or the government of 
India, and “ Protectorates” or ‘Spheres of Influence,” 
such as Uganda, Zanzibar, the Niger Coast, and the North 
Borneo Company, which are under the Foreign Office, 
there are under the Colonial Office forty distinct and, as 
regards each other, independent Governments or Adminis- 
trations. Of these forty, eleven are what is called ‘“self- 
governing colonies ”—z.e., practically independent Govern- 
ments with parliaments of their own. The remaining 
twenty-nine may be grouped as follows : 


I. Without any Legislative Council—that is, where 
the power of legislation is vested in the officer 
administering the Government, 4. 


These may be subdivided into— 
(a) Where the Crown has reserved to itself the 
power of legislating by Order in Council 
—Malta, Labuan, St. Helena, 3. 
(6) Where it has not reserved this power— 
Basutoland, 1. 
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I]. With Legislative Councils nominated by the 
Crown, 16. 
(2) In which the Crown has reserved the 
power of legislating by Order in Coun- 
cil, 15. 
(6) Where it has not reserved this power, 1. 
III. With Legislative Councils, partly nominated by the 
Crown and partly elected, 9. 
(a) In which the Crown has reserved the power 
of legislating by Order in Council, 6 
(4) In which it has not reserved this power, 3. 


In the case of all these twenty-nine colonies, or depen- 
dencies, the control of the Crown is a real control. Where 
there is no Legislative Council, the officer administering 
the Government acts entirely under instructions received 
from home. In the others the case is the same in all 
executive matters, and even where the Legislative Council 
contains the largest elected proportion of members, its 
powers of legislation are by no means complete—that is 
to say, the Colonial Secretary, even when he does not 
require Bills to be submitted to him for approval before 
they are introduced into Council, would not hesitate to 
advise the Crown to veto any Bill passed by the Council 
which he considered objectionable. 

But in the eleven self-governing colonies the case is 
very different. They, too, as I have said, are in theory, 
and by their written constitutions, so far as they have any, 
governed by the Crown through the Colonial Secretary. 
The administration is carried on in the name of a Governor 
appointed by the Crown through ministers whom he may 
choose and dismiss at pleasure, and he may veto the most 
deliberate Acts of the Legislature. But what we now 
understand in England by the term “ Constitution” is not 
the letter of documents (of which there are hardly any) 


creating or defining the powers of any part of the body 
politic, but the general spirit in which custom, which has 
from time to time changed, and will continue to change, 
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expects each different part to exercise its powers. Lord 
Macaulay, in the opening chapter of his “History of 
England,” says with reference to the Constitution : 

“The change, great as it is, which her (England’s) 
polity has undergone during the last six centuries has been 
the effect of gradual development, not of demolition and 
reconstruction. The present Constitution of our country 
is to the Constitution under which she flourished 500 years 
ago what the tree is to the sapling, what the man is to the 
boy. The alteration has been great, yet there never was 
a moment at which the chief part of what existed was not 
old. A polity thus formed must abound in anomalies, but 
for the evils arising from mere anomalies we have ample 
compensation. Other societies possess written Constitu- 
tions more symmetrical. But no other society has yet suc- 
ceeded in uniting revolution with prescription, progress 
with stability, the energy of youth with the majesty of 
immemorial antiquity.” 

Thus it is that whilst the Constitution of England at the 
present day is practically a democracy, in the sense that 
the will of the people, as expressed through a House of 
Commons elected on a very broad suffrage, is really the 
supreme power in the State, the Sovereign retains not only 
the titles, but also, in theory, the powers of the Tudor and 
Stuart monarchs, and the House of Lords has at least the 
same power as the House of Commons. Yet if either the 
Crown or the House of Lords were to attempt to exercise 
their powers in opposition to the House of Commons, their 
conduct would be denounced as “ unconstitutional,” not 
because it would be a breach of letter of the Constitution, 
but because it has become a recognised principle that the 
Crown can only act on the advice of responsible ministers, 
and that the House of Lords, though it may and should 
reject hastily considered measures, or measures as to the 
expediency of which the opinion of the nation is divided, 
is not justified in opposing a deliberate and definite ex- 
pression of the national will. 
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A similar spirit pervades the Constitution of the self- 
governing colonies, with reference both to their internal 
government and their relation to the Mother Country. I 
will not attempt to trace the history of these colonies, or of 
any of them, in detail, or to explain the technicalities of 
their existing Constitutions. Speaking broadly, it is as 
true of them as of the English Constitution, that the 
present state of things is the result of natural development. 
In its early days the head of a colony must have full 
powers, and these must be derived from the Crown—that 
is, the responsible Government of the Mother Country— 
and be exercised under the control of the Crown. When 
the colony begins to gain strength, its leading men may be 
selected to assist the Governor with their advice and share 
his powers, and the control of the Crown will be relaxed. 
As the strength of the colony increases, the nominated 
Council may give place to an elected one, and the control 
of the Crown be reduced to a minimum. This is the stage 
which has been reached by the self-governing colonies, 
and, as | have said, it has been reached gradually, not by 
blindly adopting a particular form of government on account 
of its theoretical beauty, but by from time to time applying 
the form most suitable to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case. There is a great danger in political (of course 
I do not use the word in its party sense) as well as in other 


matters, not excluding even the law, of following theories . 


instead of attending to the facts. This danger is particu- 
larly great when a country whose government is based on 
a democratic or popular foundation is dealing with the 
affairs of a colony or dependency. Because certain arrange- 
ments, such as the practical vesting of supreme power in a 
popular assembly, trial by jury, liberty of the press, work 
well, or are a necessity, in the Mother Country, it is 
assumed that they are great and eternal truths which will 
work equally well in all communities, and that they must 
be applied regardless of consequences, even though 
popular elections may result in a war of races or chaos, 
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trial by jury in gross miscarriage of justice, and liberty of 
the press in anarchy. The true democratic or popular 
principle is, I believe, this, that all Governments exist, or 
should exist, for the good of the governed, and that the 
best form of government for every community is the one 
which is, under the particular condition of each case, most 
calculated to promote this good. The relations between a 
Mother Country and her colonies and dependencies re- 
semble very closely those between a parent and child. If 
it is incumbent on the parent to protect and control a child 
in its infancy, it is equally incumbent on him to recognise 
the fact that the child grows into the man, and that as he 
does so advice must take the place of command, and at last 
even advice must not be obtruded unasked. I do not wish 
to refer to any of the details of what I have already spoken 
of as the unfortunate quarrel between England and her 
American colonies, but I think that it may be said with 
truth that the chief cause of it was England's failure to 
recognise the fact that her child had grown up. She has 
learnt a lesson from the past, and whatever may be the 
formal constitutional relations between England and her 
grown-up colonies the real tie between them is that of 
family affection. The value of such a tie is as great in 
public as in private life, and it was never more strongly 
shown than at the present moment, when from all parts of 
the Empire England’s children are rallying to her side, 
ready to spend their money and their lives in her defence, 
each colony vying with the others as to which can do most 
for the common mother, and best serve their much loved 
Queen. 

To the very brief sketch which I have attempted to give 
of the constitutional relations between England and her 
colonies I must add a few words regarding these relations 
between her and India. India is not and never can bea 
colony—that is, a country occupied to any appreciable 
extent by settlers of British descent. Its organization, 
social and political, is entirely its own, though its govern- 
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ment is completely controlled by England. It is the 
greatest of England’s dependencies, and a most perfect 
illustration of the true meaning of that term. Although 
India is often described as having been conquered or 
acquired by the sword, the description is very inaccurate. 
The real source of the acquisition was, as in the case of 
the colonies, the peaceful industry and enterprise of 
England’s own children. The foundation of the Empire 
was a curious one. It was due to a rise in the price of 
pepper. The Dutch, who had a monopoly of the Eastern 
trade, raised the price of all spices to such an extent that 
in 1600 a few merchants of the City of London deter- 
mined to send out one or two ships of their own. Their 
enterprise was successful; it was repeated, and developed 
into a regular trade. The merchants became a Chartered 
Company, with a monopoly and established depots or 
factories. Bombay came to England as part of the dowry 
of the Queen of Charles II. Madras was founded in 1664 
and Calcutta in 1698. The factories grew into possessions, 
and their guards into a powerful army. Clive made these 
possessions a power, and Warren Hastings made this 
power an empire, of which he was made Governor-General 
in 1774. It was Pitt’s Regulating Act of that year which 
first established any real constitutional relations between 
England and India. This was done by constituting in 
England a Committee of the East India Company’s 
directors, presided over by a Cabinet Minister, called the 
“President of the Board of Control,” for the management 
of the “political” affairs of the Company, by associating 
with the Governor-General members of the Council ap- 
pointed from home, and by establishing at each Presidency 
town—that is, at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay—a 
Supreme Court, whose judges were English barristers. 
This arrangement lasted till 1860, when the East India 
Company ceased to exist, and the Crown assumed the 
direct government of India. 

But the organization of the new government was framed, 
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in the main, on the lines of the old one. In England a 
Secretary of State took the place of the old “ President of 
the Board of Control,” and his Council, varying in number 
from ten to fifteen, and composed of persons, official and 
non-official, of the greatest Indian experience, took the 
place of the old Company's Committee. The Secretary of 
State cannot impose any burden on the finances of India 
without the consent of his Council, and he is supposed to 
consult it and be guided by its advice in all other matters. 
But he may, and he not infrequently does, act indepen- 
dently of his Council, or disregard its advice, not, I fear, 
always to the benefit of India. 

In India the Governor-General became also Viceroy, but 
his powers and those of his Executive Council, which consists 
of a legal member and a financial member, usually sent out 
from England, and a military member, and two civilians 
selected from the civil and military services in India, re- 
mained much as before. Each member of Council has 
special charge of some department of the Government, 
and, like a Cabinet Minister in other countries, disposes of 
all minor matters connected with it. All matters of im- 
portance are dealt with by the whole Council, but the 
Viceroy is not bound by a vote of the majority, nor would 
a member who was outvoted think it necessary to resign. 
He would merely record a minute setting forth his reasons 
for dissenting from the policy adopted. No doubt the 
original intention of the framers of this Constitution was 
that the opinion of the members of Council should be given 
perfectly independently by them as Indian experts, that the 
Viceroy should also form an independent judgment after 
giving due weight to this opinion, and that the Secretary 
of State in England should only overrule the Viceroy for 
very special reasons. I would not imply that the members 
of the Council have ceased to give independent opinions 
(and they have most carefully kept themselves free from 
English political parties), but the course of events in 
India and its vicinity, which has made many Indian ques- 
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tions English or European questions, and more especially 
the telegraphic connection between India and England, 
has tended to reduce the Government of India to a more 
subordinate position, and to make its highest officers not 
men left to act independently with a possibility of having 
their action set aside, but mere officials appointed to carry 
out orders or a policy resolved on at home. 

A very erroneous idea prevails about the Government of 
India and its officers in matters of internal administration. 
It is very generally supposed that the Executive Govern- 
ment and its officials, down even to its district officers, can 
issue what orders they please, and that these orders have 
the force of law. Nothing can be further from the truth. 
No doubt this was the state of things under the native 
Governments which preceded the British, and it continues, 
with certain reservations in the native States at the present 
day. But in British India the powers of the Government 
and its officers were created solely by the written law, and 
are strictly limited by it. There is no royal prerogative 
by common law, and no inherent power in any class or any 
individual to rule over others. The whole population is on 
a footing of the most perfect legal equality, and if anyone 
issues an order to another he must show that the power to 
do so was conferred on him by a certain section of a certain 
Act, either of Parliament or the Indian Legislature, and 
punishment for disobedience of the order could only be 
inflicted by a regular court of law after a proper trial. If 
the Viceroy himself were to be personally assaulted by a 
common coolie, the latter would not, as in most Eastern 
countries, be led off to instant execution ; he would have to 
be prosecuted before a magistrate, and could only, on con- 
viction, receive the sentence prescribed by law. 

No doubt in its inception the British Government did 
succeed to the powers of the Government it displaced, and 
its executive orders were regarded as laws. But as soon 
as Pitt’s Act of 1774 gave a definite shape to the constitu- 
tion of India, the distinction was drawn between mere 
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executive orders and regulations by the Governor-General 
in Council, which were drawn up in the form of statutes, 
and were intended to be observed as laws. In 1833 a 
Legislative Council, consisting of the Viceroy and his 
Executive Council, with the addition of other members, 
official and non-official,, nominated by him, was created, 
and the power of legislation was transferred to it alone. 
Lord Macaulay went out to India as its first legal member 
of Council, and the Indian Penal Code, which, though it was 
not formally passed till 1860, was drafted by him, would, 
even if he had written nothing else, remain for ever a 
monument of his genius. The Council was enlarged in 
1861, and it has been further enlarged of late years, chiefly 
by the addition of non-official members, a few of whom are 
elected, or rather nominated, to the Viceroy for approval, 
by bodies such as the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, and 
members have been given a right of interpellation. Some 
of these changes can hardly be regarded as improvements, 
and they were probably adopted merely in order to avoid 
still more mischievous ones. In its proper sphere—that is, 
as a machine for passing laws—the Council has done admir- 
able work. In addition to the Penal Code to which I have 
referred, it has given us most complete codes of civil and 
criminal procedure, and a Contract Act and an Evidence 
Act, which embody the cream of English and American 
law. The ordinary process of legislation in India is this: 
Bills are introduced into Council, not to satisfy some 
political cry or fad, but to meet some real want which 
has been pressed on the notice of Government. On their 
introduction they are not only published in the Government 
Gazette and leading newspapers, English and vernacular, 
but they are also specially sent for opinion to those persons, 
official and non-official Europeans and natives, who are 
likely to have any opinion worth giving. The opinions 
received are carefully considered by a select committee 
of the Council, who then report the Bill to the Council, 
generally with their recommendations. It is then debated 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. X. G 
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in the usual way, and passed into law or rejected, as the 
case may be. To attempt to turn this body into a Parlia- 
ment, or anything resembling a Parliament, will considerably 
impair its efficiency as a machine for legislation. As to any 
general establishment of Parliamentary institutions in India, 
I can only repeat what I have already said as to the danger 
of applying theories without regard to facts. The natives 
of India who form themselves into congresses and pass 
resolutions in no sense represent the people of India, or 
express their true wants. They mainly represent a some- 
what numerous body of persons who have received an 
English education at Government expense, and who, on 
failing to obtain Government employment, think that they 
will at least obtain notoriety by going into opposition. 
Their mode of thought and speech, and even of their 
sedition, when they are seditious, is not that of India but 
of an imitation Europe. 

Between the Legislative Council and England the con- 
stitutional relation is that the Council has full power to 
legislate on all matters within the limits of British India, 
and the Crown, acting through the Secretary of State, has 
merely the power of veto. It was intended that all 
members of the Council, official as well as non-official, 
should deal with all matters in a perfectly independent 
spirit, and that the power of veto should only be exercised 
in extreme cases. But, as in executive matters, there has 
been a tendency on the part of the Secretary of State to 
encroach on the powers of the Government of India. 
Under the cover of the power of the veto, he requires 
the more important measures of Government to be sub- 
mitted to him for approval before the Bills to give effect 
to them are introduced into the Council, and its official 
members are expected, though not to the same extent as 
in England, to support the Bills that may thus be in- 
troduced. 

Besides the power of control over the making of laws 
which I have endeavoured to explain in the above remarks, 
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there exists for all the colonies, self-governing or dependent, 
and for India, a very real control over the administration of 
the law, which is exercised by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. This body is the final court of appeal 
for all parts of the British dominions outside the United 
Kingdom. Cases come before it from all quarters of the 
globe, and it has to act as the final interpreter of almost 
every known system of law—English, Colonial, Hindu, and 
Mohammedan, and even the still more intricate systems of 
customary or tribal law, by which most of the native races 
are governed. Yet, strange to say, this Supreme Court is 
not, strictly speaking, a Court at all. Its jurisdiction arises 
simply out of the right of every British subject who believes 
that a wrong has been done him to petition his Sovereign 
personally for redress. Of course, there are limits imposed 
by the various Legislatures as to the nature and value of the 
cases in which an appeal to Her Majesty. in Council is 
allowed, but when it is allowed it takes the form of a 
petition to the Sovereign, which is referred by her to 
certain select members of her Privy Council for considera- 
tion. They consider it not as a bench of judges sitting in 
state, but as a small group of elderly gentlemen in plain 
clothes seated at the end of an office table, and the result 
of their deliberations is recorded, not in the form of a decree 
of a Court, but merely as “ humble advice” to Her Majesty 
to take certain action. It is needless to say that Her 
Majesty always does act on the advice given, but the whole 
procedure is a curious illustration of the affection of the 
English constitution for old forms long after the substance 
has completely changed. 

In concluding this brief sketch of the constitutional 
relations between England and her Colonial Empire, | 
cannot, in the presence of an American audience,* refrain 
from giving expression to the thought, which must often 


* This paper was read before the University of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., by the author, who was appointed by the University of 
Oxford to represent it, on the occasion of the inauguration of the new 
Law School Buildings of the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
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occur to most Englishmen, What would that Empire have 
been if you had continued to form part of it? In its mere 
external form it would have been an Empire extending 
over more than 15,000,000 of square miles, and containing, 
in addition to nearly 300,000,000 British subjects of other 
races, a population of 130,000,000 of English-speaking free- 
men ; and its internal strength would have been greater 
even than its form. I have said that the chief cause of our 
losing you was that England failed to recognise when her 
child was grown up. It may be that the child was so 
strong and vigorous, and his future in life so great, that the 
most judicious treatment would have failed to permanently 
retain him, even in a nominal dependence, on his mother. 
If this is so, if we must have parted company some day, 
at any rate we need not have parted in anger. But time 
softens the bitterness of even the most serious family 
quarrels, and I think it may be truly said that in ours 
all sense of bitterness passed away a hundred years ago, 
and that the lesser feelings of jealousy and estrangement 
have gone also. Year by year the two great kindred 
nations are drawing closer and closer together; they are 
learning to understand one another better, to rejoice with 
each other in prosperity, to sympathize with each other in 
trouble, to recognise the truth of the old saying that “ Blood 
is thicker than water,” and to feel that we are not merely 
friends, with interests and feelings in common, but are truly 
members of one family. When we come to you we receive 
even more than a family welcome, and when you come to 
us it is not to see a strange country, but to revisit your old 
home. Many of you, I am glad to say, visit Oxford in the 
course of your tours, and I have no doubt that as you gaze 
on the old colleges and recall their founders and benefactors 
and the history of the times in which they lived, it is a 
pleasure to you to feel that this history is your history, that 
these men were your ancestors, and that you have as good 
a right to claim admission to the colleges as founders’ kin 
as any inhabitant of the British Isles. 
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THE REFERENDUM IN AUSTRALIA. 
By G. B. Barton, SYDNEY. 


THE working of the Referendum during the recent federal 
tion contest in Australia—the first experiment of the kind 
made in any part of the British dominions—supplies a 
curious comment on the views expressed by many advo- 
cates of that principle in England. Alarmed at the prospect 
of great constitutional changes, such as that involved in the 
Home Rule Bill being forced on the nation by a party vote 
in Parliament, they seem to have turned to the Swiss practice 
as a national safeguard, if not the only one, in the hour of 
danger, forgetting that it might be used for other purposes 
than that of a veto. As Mr. Lecky put it in ‘‘ Democracy 
and Liberty,” it would prove a powerful bulwark against 
violent and dishonest change ; it would bring into action 
the opinion of the great silent masses of the community ; 
it would lift a capital measure above the dominion of party ; 
it would enable the nation to reject a measure it disliked, 
without destroying a Ministry of which it approved; it 
would serve as an appeal from a party majority to the 
genuine opinion of the country: it would be a clear and 
decisive verdict on a matter sn which the swe branches of 
the Legislature had differed; the vote would'te given with 
a much fuller consideration, and a much niote Serious sense 
of responsibility than if the question were mixed up with 
a crowd of minor issues; the electors would be likely to 
vote more independently, and less at the dictation of party 
wire-pullers, than they usually do at a General Election. 
Professor Dicey is even more emphatic in his estimate 
of the Referendum as a national safeguard. “ It is difficult,” 
he wrote in the Contemporary Review for April, 1890, ‘to 
exaggerate the immense benefit which, in the long-run, 
accrues to a people from the habit of treating legislation 
as a matter to be determined, not by the instincts of 
political partisanship, but by the weight of argument. The 
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Referendum is, or may be, an education, such as is abso- 
lutely unattainable by voters under existing conditions.” 
The truth of these and many similar propositions may be 
tested by a simple narrative of events connected with the 
introduction of this thaumaturgic machinery in the Australian 
colonies, and more particularly in the leading one—New 
South Wales. 

II. From the time that the question of their federation 
assumed a tangible shape—in other words, from the estab- 
lishment of Parliamentary or responsible government—the 
movement was entirely in the hands of a few of their 
leading politicians, who were in the habit of ventilating 
their ideas about it as opportunity offered. The general 
run of people, for the most part, regarded it as “outside 
the range of practical politics.” One General Election suc- 
ceeded another, yet no one ever heard of it on the hustings, 
for the simple reason that no one dreamed of making it a 
party question. Ministerial Conferences discussed it now 
and again in Sydney and Melbourne, but the discussions 
excited no more interest outside than those on postal or 
tariff questions. Everyone agreed that it was a good thing, 
and yet somehow the tendency seemed to be to diverge 
rather than unite. While prominent public men advocated 
the cause of union and brotherhood, the Parliaments carried 
on a border watlare .in tne .siape of Customs duties and 
railway rates, designed to: divert their neighbours’ internal 
trade to thei own ports. 

The ultimate issue of this conflict between opinion and 
action remained doubtful for many years, and doubt often 
gave way to despair. The people were apathetic every- 
where. Their most popular politicians were powerless to 
awaken even a show of sympathy with the idea of a federated 
Australig. The glory of nationhood, the noble enterprise 
of nation-building, of which we have heard so much of late, 
never evoked a thrill. No statesman exercised more com 
manding influence than Sir Henry Parkes; but all his labours 
in the cause, prior to 1890, failed to give it more than a 
semblance of popularity. No orator displayed so much 
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sympathetic eloquence as William Bede Dalley, nor was 
anyone less provincial in his way of thinking. But in none 
of the many eloquent speeches he delivered was this subject 
even alluded to as one of popular interest. He never got 
beyond the idea of a small Federal Council, with limited 
powers of legislation and without any Executive, such as 
was created by the Federal Council Act of 1885. 

The hopeless position into which the movement had 
drifted, even so late as 1890, may be seen in the article 
contributed by Sir Charles Duffy to the Contemporary, in 
April of that year; under the title “‘ The Road to Australian 
Federation.” The best road that he could point out was 
an Imperial one—perhaps the most impracticable of all 
roads. The British Parliament was advised to pass an 
Act declaring the high importance of Australian federa- 
tion to the Empire; whereupon two Royal Commissioners 
were to be sent out to the colonies, with power to convene 
a Conference of Delegates from each, ascertain their views, 
and reconcile their conflicting opinions. The charm of 
Imperial influence would prove irresistible ; the colonies 
would sink their differences, and federation would be 
accomplished at a stroke. Now, it is difficult to under- 
stand how an old Victorian politician could have satisfied 
himself that such a proposal would be acceptable to the 
hot-tempered Australian democracy. 

Still another striking proof of the public apathy presents 
itself in the fate of the Draft Bill brought forth by the 
National Australasian Convention of 1891, assembled in 
Sydney at the instance of Sir Henry Parkes. Although 
that body included all the leading politicians of Australia 
and New Zealand, nominated by their respective Parlia- 
ments, and although its proceedings created an unusual 
flutter of excitement, the enthusiasm was mostly confined 
to the delegates and their friends. The demon of opposi- 
tion—there was but one—appeared in the person of Mr. 
G. H. Reid, a former supporter of Sir Henry’s, who picked 
a great many holes in the Bill. His main contention was 
that the federal tariff would be fatal to the free trade policy 
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of New South Wales; and he illustrated his doctrine by a 
clever fable, showing how a temperance man was once 
beguiled to his ruin by four or five drunkards, who per- 
suaded him to keep house with them for their mutual 
benefit. But this erratic display of opposition did no great 
harm to the cause, and soon died out. Unfortunately, the 
public feeling in favour of it also died out, and a cloud of 
darkness again fell over the scene. Sir Henry found him- 
self unable to do anything with the Bill, and left it to float 
about like a derelict on the waters. 

III. After an interval of three years,- Democracy came 
upon the political stage and took charge of the movement, 
for reasons of its own. A sudden turn of the wheel of 
fortune placed Mr. Reid at the head of a new Government, 
depending for its majority on the allegiance of the Labour 
party, who held his crown in pawn. The Referendum 
being one of their favourite planks, it was adopted for the 
purpose of dealing with the federation problem, which the 
versatile Premier found it convenient to take up, notwith- 
standing the threatened extinction of free trade. He had 
to choose between taking it up as a leader or resigning 
that pre-eminence to another, and under that pressure he 
abandoned his former tactics, and placed himself at the 
head of the federal movement. The Referendum was to 
be brought into play like a Maxim gun, and sweep the 
battle-field with a mass vote. 

It was arranged at a Conference of the Premiers that an 
Enabling Act should be passed concurrently by the Parlia- 
ments, authorizing the election of ten delegates by each of 
the colonies to another Convention, and the submission of 
the Draft Bill to the people after it had been considered in 
the Parliaments. Each of the colonies was proclaimed a 
single electorate for the purpose, and notwithstanding the 
labour and expense involved in canvassing an enormous 
area, all the most prominent politicians entered the lists. A 
number of unknown democrats also entered them, but only 
one was returned. There was no material difference be- 
tween the men elected and those who had been nominated 
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by the Parliaments in 1891 ; most of them had served on 
the first Convention. They were nearly all of the same 
type—old Parliamentary hands, versed in party tactics, 
and well known to the public. The conspicuous services 
rendered by Mr. Edmund Barton to the cause were recog- 
nised by the electors, who placed him at the head of the 
poll with a total of nearly 100,000 votes in his favour. 

The Referendum, therefore, had not shown itself a very 
democratic machine, as its authors supposed it would, so 
far as the elections were concerned; but the people were 
thoroughly roused for the first time in the history of the 
movement. Nor was the interest excited by the elections 
at all lessened during its subsequent stages. The three 
sessions of the Convention held at Adelaide, Sydney, and 
Melbourne were watched attentively from day to day 
through the newspapers. When the Draft Bill was made 
public, its provisions were discussed with a great deal more 
spirit and intelligence than those of the first had been. 
The fact that it was to be submitted to the people for 
acceptance or rejection made everyone feel that its fate no 
longer depended on the whims of politicians, and a novel 
sense of responsibility was generated in the electoral mind. 

IV. As soon as it was laid before Parliament, a strong 
feeling of opposition was manifested towards it in Sydney. 
The financial scheme embodied in it was condemned by 
financial critics, mainly on the ground that it involved an 
unjustly heavy burden of taxation on New South Wales. 
Commercial men pointed out that the shipping and import 
trade of the port would be seriously affected by the heavy 
Customs duties required to yield a revenue of £8,000,000, 
and that the internal trade of the colony would be largely 
diverted from Sydney to Melbourne and Adelaide. Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, insisted that “ majority rule” was 
endangered by the adoption of equal State representation 
in the Senate, by the provisions for preventing deadlocks 
between the Houses, and by those for procuring alterations 
of the Constitution. These classes, widely differing in 
their aims and character, joined hands in organizing an 
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agitation for such amendments as would obviate their 
objections ; while the old Federation League exerted itself 
with renewed vigour to crush the opposition, which had 
become formidable through the support of a powerful 
section of the press. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of the campaign was the 
sudden appearance of Mr. Reid in the character of an 
adversary. His opinion of the Bill, expressed in many 
public speeches, fully endorsed that of the hostile critics. 
Treasurer as well as Premier, his view of the financial 
situation carried great weight ; while his alliance with the 
Labour party gave no little point to his comments on the 
question of majority rule. His strongest colleague, Mr. 
Want, the Attorney-General, was a declared provincialist, 
and made no secret of his opinions on the platforms, from 
which he exhorted the people to reject the Bill. The 
other members of the Cabinet, of course, took their cue 
from their leader, and toured the colony in the same spirit, 
using the same arguments against it. By bringing the 
whole weight of the Government to bear upon the voting, 
they succeeded in defeating it, the number of votes polled 
being under the statutory minimum of 80,000. 

There cannot be any doubt that in assuming this attitude 
towards it the members of the Government were animated 
by.a sense of responsibility to the country. The opinions 
they expressed were not uttered under any pressure from 
without, and were to all appearance the result of genuine 
conviction. They may have overestimated the weight of 
their argument against the Bill, or they may have under- 
estimated the strength of the current setting towards 
federation. In either case, they may be credited with 
having acted honestly in taking the stand they did. But 
when they discovered, as the result of the General Election 
which followed shortly after the Referendum (the Parlia- 
ment having run its term of three years), that a large 
majority of the new members was pledged to federation, a 
remarkable change came over them. The searchlight had 
revealed a situation which took them by surprise: Under 
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its influence the Premier at once moderated his tone, his 
trusty colleagues followed suit, and federation was taken up 
as a Government question of the first importance. 

In view of the facts stated, it will be of some interest to 
note the words put into the Governors mouth on the 
opening of the final Session of the old Parliament, and also 
those used at the opening of the first Session of the new 
one. On June 21, 1898, eighteen days after the Referendum, 
his Excellency said: ‘‘ The Government did not call Parlia- 
ment together before the poll was taken, believing it to be 
their duty to abstain from any course that might tend to 
encourage party conflicts, or to inflame the issues of local 
politics, at a time when the minds of the electors were fully 
occupied with the great struggle which was being waged 
for and against a measure fraught with the gravest conse- 
quences to the national life of Australia.” 

On August 17, 1898, His Excellency said: ‘‘ The events 
of the General Election have shown, in a manner not to be 
mistaken, the emphatic desire of the people for the speedy 
accomplishment of federal union. At the same time, it has 
been made equally clear that some of the provisions of the 
Bill drawn for that purpose have failed to meet with the 
approval of the electors. ... Whatever may be the 
means employed to overcome existing difficulties or the 
decisions arrived at, the Ministry consider that the Bill in 
its final shape should be submitted to the direct vote of the 
whole body of electors.” 

V. A series of resolutions was brought forward by Mr. 
Reid embodying the amendments considered necessary to 
safeguard the interests of the colonyas well as the democratic 
principle of majority rule. The discussion which followed 
their introduction soon showed that a change had come 
over the spirit of Parliament as remarkable in its way as 
that which had affected the minds of Ministers. It was 
always understood that a perfectly free hand was to be 
allowed in debating the Bill and suggesting amendments. 
The old Parliament had exercised this privilege without 
restraint, but when the new one took up the debate it 
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became evident that a large majority had no intention 
whatever to do so. The few members who ventured to 
fight for a principle were overwhelmed with the cry, 
‘Send it on to the people!” The resolutions were carried 
on the voices, and the debate, so far as the Assembly was 
concerned, rapidly degenerated into a farce. It was not so 
in the Upper House, the members of which were nominated 
for life, and had no fear of elections or mass votes to dis- 
turb their judgment or dull their sense of responsibility. 
The contrast between the two Houses was striking in 
many respects. While one retained possession of its 
senses and its independence, the other was_ utterly 
demoralized. 

Such a spectacle does not tend to confirm Mr. Dicey’s 
views as to the elevating effect of the Referendum on the 
action of Parliament. ‘Debates in Parliament,” he 
thought, “would in any case possess immense importance, 
The certainty of an appeal to the people might add to the 
reality, and increase the force of Parliamentary argument.” 


But the demoralizing process which had set in did not end’ 


here. Humiliating as it was in the case of Parliament, it 
proved to be simply debasing in that of the Government. 
Having carried his resolutions holus bolus, with certain 
others tacked on at the instance of the Labour party, Mr. 
Reid invited the Premiers of the other colonies to meet 
him in a Conference for the purpose of considering them. 
They were not at all willing to do so, but they finally con- 
sented, and one was held in Melbourne in January, 1899. 
His fate was that of the man who went out for wool and 
came back shorn. His resolutions melted like so much 
wax in the fire. The few concessions he obtained were of 
such a nature that when they were made known in Sydney 
the opposition to the Bill was greatly inflamed and aggra- 
vated. ‘They only make it worse than it was before,” 
cried the critics. His defence of them was a simple 
apology ; they were the best he could get. It was that or 
nothing. With the fear of the Referendum before him, he 
had no choice but to go straight on to the goal. The 
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amended amendments were accordingly rushed through 
both Houses, and a day was proclaimed for another mass 
vote. Swallowing his former opinions, he addressed him- 
self to the task of forcing the Bill on the electors. His 
power of platform-speaking, great at all times, was exerted 
to the utmost stretch in the effort to remove the suspicions 
and allay the fears of those whom he had turned against it 
by his former speeches. His colleagues, following suit as 
before, echoed his arguments in its favour from the very 
platforms on which they had previously denounced it. 
Like Tam o’ Shanter pursued by the witches, the unhappy 
Ministers, knowing that their fate depended on their 
exertions, rushed from town to town throughout the 
colony, and adjured the electors, with the best grace they 
could, to accept the Bill. 

In a country where the influence of the Government is 
almost without limits at election times, the result of this 
tactical movement was inevitable. The Bill was carried 
by a majority of 24,000. But notwithstanding the personal 
efforts made by Ministers, the result might still have been 
different had the matter been left ‘to be determined, not 
by the instincts of political partisanship, but by the weight 
of argument.” From a New South Wales point of view, 
the weight of argument was not a fraction less in 1899 
than it was when the Premier and his colleagues warned 
the country against the Bill a year before. But from the 
moment that they took it up as a party question, the 
weight of argument ceased to be a matter of any import- 
ance. The overwhelming power of Government was used 
without any scruple or hesitation for the purpose of obtain- 
ing votes. The ‘‘education” of the electors was conducted 
on a most liberal and comprehensive scale. Bribery and 
corruption, of course, were never thought of, but the 
“application of men’s understandings to the weightiest of 
political concerns” was of much the same kind as it is in 
the commonest of business transactions. From the 
mechanics and shopkeepers of the city, struggling against 
a prolonged depression of trade, down to the settlers on 
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the drought-stricken borders, harassed by the stock-tax and 
other Customs duties, there was hardly a class or an 
interest that was not urged to vote for the Bill on the 
ground that it would be “money in their pockets” to do 
so. Federation was painted in the rosy colours of the 
dawn—a dawn of commercial prosperity, heralded by the 
introduction of free trade between the colonies and fresh 
streams of English capital at 2 per cent. 

The action of the Ministry on this occasion will serve to 
throw some light on another proposition laid down by Mr. 
Dicey. The Referendum, he thought, would so far modify 
the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility that the defeat 
of a Government measure by a mass vote might be treated 
in England, as it is in Switzerland, as a matter that hardly 
concerned the Government. ‘The Minister might say 
that it was a matter over which the nation was the final 
judge, and that he accepted the nation’s decision. If still 
supported by Parliament, he might continue to administer 
the affairs of the country as honourably as Peel held office 
after the passing of the Reform Act.” It would have 
suited Mr. Reid’s purpose admirably if he could have acted 
in that easy-going fashion. But under party government 
he had an Opposition to reckon with, and they would never 
consent to his holding office in the teeth of a mass vote. 
If he had not made the Bill a party question and staked 
the existence of his Administration on it, he would have 
had to make way for someone else. He could not even 
maintain the position he took up before the first Referendum 
—that of a judicial critic, pointing out the defects in the Bill, 
and leaving the people to form their own opinions about 
it. Had he been permitted to do so, he might have 
rendered invaluable service to the country and saved his 


reputation. 

Thus it will be seen that, while there is little to be said 
in favour of the Swiss machinery, as a means of elevating 
the tone of public life or safeguarding the country against 
rash and ill-considered constitutional changes, a great deal 
may be said for it as a specific for apathy on questions of 
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great moment. Through its agency, backed by that of 
party government, the Federal party was enabled in three 
years to accomplish an object which it had been vainly 
striving to bring about for many years previously, with all 
the Ministerial and Parliamentary influence it could com- 
mand. If it had been confined to those influences—in 
other words, to the legitimate working of public opinion— 
it would have taken many years more to do what has now 
been done with a precipitate rush. Successful as their tactics 
have been, it yet remains to be seen whether all the consti- 
tutional wisdom of the past can be wisely exchanged for a 
popular vote. 

VI. Another delusion dispelled by the working of the 
Referendum was its supposed democratic tendency. Its 
advocates based their calculations on the results obtained 
in Switzerland, without making due allowance for the 
totally different conditions under which it was introduced 
in Australia. For one thing, they did not weigh the 
essential difference between a mere veto and the reference 
of a constitutional question to the people, as a party measure. 
For another, they greatly overestimated the weight of the 
democratic vote when pitted against the rest of the popula- 
tion. The Bill of 1891 did not find favour in their eyes, 
because it did not qualify the suffrage with the principle 
‘‘One man one vote”; but when that and other points had 
been conceded to them by an Electoral Act two years later, 
they contested the elections for delegates with absolute 
confidence. The result, as we have seen, proved a bitter 
disappointment. From that time forth the Labour party 
appear to have felt much less interest in federation than 
before. The elections showed them how heavily a demo- 
cratic candidate would be handicapped in a contest for a 
seat in the Federal Parliament. They saw for the first 
time the vast difference between the electorates in a pro- 
vincial and those in a federal election, the latter comprising 
the whole colony for the Senate—an area of over 300,000 
square miles—and large divisions for the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. A candidate of limited means could not stand 
under such conditions with any hope of success, however 
popular he might be among the democrats. 

The impotence of the party was demonstrated in a still 
more conclusive manner by the result of their opposition to 
the Bill. Their attacks were concentrated on two clauses, 
which involved the sacred principle of ‘“ majority rule.” 
With a view to the prevention of deadlocks, it provided 
for a joint sitting of the two Houses, and required a majority 
of three-fifths to carry a Bill sent up from the Lower and 
thrown out by the Upper. And in the case of a pro- 
posed alteration of the Constitution it provided for a dual 
Referendum—one to the States, and the other to the people, 
and required a majority of the electors voting in a majority 
of the States. In the name of majority rule, they demanded 
that these clauses should be amended by substituting a 
simple majority for one of three-fifths, and by omitting the 
reference to the States. But notwithstanding their per- 
sistent efforts to defeat it on these grounds, the Bill was 
accepted by a majority of 5,000 in New South Wales, 
and 111,000 in the four colonies, at the first Referendum. 
Mr. Reid did his best to obtain these concessions at the 
Conference of Premiers—all true democrats like himself, 
dependent on Labour parties; but all he could get was 
an absolute majority of both Houses at the joint sitting. 
Majority rule was again invoked against the Bill, and still 
more determined efforts were made to defeat it at the second 
Referendum. But the result was a still more decided rebuff. 
They were completely submerged at the polling, the Bill 
obtaining a majority of 24,000 in the colony and 200,000 
in the whole four. 

VII. This statement of the facts connected with the 
adoption of the Referendum will be sufficient to bring out 
the leading points established by it. It will be seen that 
if, on the one hand, it gave vitality to the question and 
success to the movement, on the other it not only weakened 
the authority of Parliament, but demoralized it and the 
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Government together. We have yet to see whether ordinary 
Parliamentary action was rightly superseded in order to get 
immediate results. Had it been a matter of vital importance 
to establish a Federal Government without loss of time—as, 
for instance, in view of an impending war—the policy was 
justified. In the absence of any such paramount considera- 
tion, it was a questionable one from many points of view. 

Seeing that the union of the colonies was only a question 
of time, and that the opposition in New South Wales was 
directed, not against it, but against the terms, there was no 
good reason why the usual course of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure should have been set aside. It could not be said 
that either the Parliament or the Government was obstructive, 
both being the subservient creatures of the people’s will. 
Their independence was sacrificed at a critical moment at 
the behest of a party which appeared to be influenced more 
by enthusiasm than by sound sense. The result was a 
triumph for it, but not for the country. The majority 
which carried the Bill was not by any means a majority 
of the electors. It was but 107,000 out of a total of 300,000. 
The minority of 82,000 was thus compelled to accept terms 
which it considered unjust and oppressive. There will be con- 
sequent dissension instead of harmony, antagonism in place 
of union, accompanied by frequent cries for a Referendum 
to alter the constitution, first on one question and then on 
another, keeping the country in a state of chronic unrest. 
If ever there was a question which demanded careful and 
prolonged deliberation, it was surely this. If ever there 
was an occasion on which hasty and precipitate action was 
to be avoided, it was certainly this. The folly of a people 
committing themselves for all time to a scheme of govern- 
ment which many competent critics pronounce to be radically 
defective, and which yet cannot be amended without a 
desperate struggle, is manifest and marvellous. But there 
was only one means by which such a result could have 
been brought about, and that was the use of the Referendum 
as a party machine. | 
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WAS ‘ABDU-R-RAHIM THE TRANSLATOR OF 
BABAR’S MEMOIRS INTO PERSIAN? 


By H. BEVERIDGE. 


It is a commonly received opinion that Babar’s Memoirs 


were translated into Persian by ‘Abdu-r-rahim, the son of — 


Bairam Khan, and that this was the first time that the 
whole of the work was translated. The facts are vouched 
for by Abul Fazl, Nizamu-d-din, Ferishta, and the author 
of the Maasir rahimi, and subsequent writers have re- 
peated their statements. It seems also certain that ‘Abdu- 
r-rahim claimed to be the translator, and that he presented 
his performance to Akbar in the thirty-fourth year of the 
reign, 997 A.H., or 1589, when the King was returning 
from Kashmir. 

But a fine copy of the Persian translation of the Memoirs 
in the possession of the Rajah of Alwar seems to over- 
throw ‘Abdu-r-rahim’s claim, for it goes to show that the 
translation which now passes under ‘Abdu-r-rahim’s name 
was in existence thirty years before he was born. The 
copy in question is in the Palace Library in Alwar, which 
is a native State in eastern Rajputana, and it was seen and 
examined by me there on several successive days in the 
month of September, 1899. The wording of this copy 
agreed, wherever I compared it, in all particulars with 
that commonly known as ‘Abdu-r-rahim’s translation, and 
which was printed in Bombay two or three years ago by 
Mirza Muhammad Shirazi. It begins in the same way 
with the statement that the author became king of 
Ferghana in 899; it has the same blanks for various years, 
and it has the same abrupt ending about the surrender of 
Gwaliar. Whenever I compared particular passages, ¢.g., 
the account of Babar’s diamond, the wording of the Alwar 
manuscript and of the Bombay text was exactly the same, 
and I think there can be no reasonable doubt that the two 
works represent the same translation. Any doubt which 
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may exist on this point can, I think, be removed by 
an examination of the British Museum manuscript Or. 
1827, and described in Rieu’s Catalogue, iii. g26a. This 
manuscript is a series of extracts made for Sir Henry 
Elliot about 1850 from a copy of the Persian Memoirs of 
Babar, and an entry on the fly-leaf says, ‘‘ Copied from the 
Ulwah (szc) Rajah’s book.” On a blank page a little 
further on there is the Persian note that the extracts were 
sent from the Alwar State through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Rickard (?), the Agent for the Jaipur State. The 
extracts begin with the year gio, and describe Babar’s 
march from Farghana, and his shaving of himself for the 
first ttme. There is no reference to the condition of the 
original, nor are the seals, nor the all-important colophon 
copied, but I think that the extracts must have been made 
from the manuscript which I saw. Indeed, I believe there 
is only one copy of Babar’s Memoirs in the Rajah’s library. 
So far as I have examined Or. 1827, the translation is 
the same as that ascribed to ‘Abdu-r-rahim, and Dr. Rieu 
in his notice does not speak of there being any difference 
between them. On the contrary, he describes the manuscript 
as ‘three detached portions of the translation of the 
Memoirs of Babar by Mirzi ‘Abdu-r-rahim.” 

But the colophon of the Alwar copy, z.e., the original of 
Or. 1827, states that it was made by ‘Ali al Katib in 937 
(the year of Babar’s death), the year being given both 
in figures and in words. I annex a copy of the colophon. 
Its purport is that this book, called in Turki the Waq‘iyat 
Babari, was completed by ‘Ali al Katib—may his sins be 
forgiven !—on the last day of Jamada as-sani 937, in accord- 
ance with the orders of Hiimayiin, a king’s son (shahzada), 
and a teacher’s son (murshidzdda). On the back of the 
first page, which is illuminated, and contains a few lines 
of the beginning of the translation, there are enclosed 
within a lozenge-shaped figure the impressions of several 
seals, and a statement, enclosed in a gilded circular device, 
that the book was inspected on the 1st Jamada as-sani after 
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afternoon prayer (there is no year mentioned). The seal 
at the top is a small oval seal of Humayin, with the words 
Muhammad Humayin, and a date which, I think, is 942 
(A.D. 1535-6). Below this and at the side are two small 
oval seals of Akbar, with the words Allah Akbar, Jal 
Jalalahi, and the date 981°(a.p. 1573-4). There are also 
two seals of Shah Jahan, and one or more seals of the 
Rajah of Alwar. There are also sundry notes about the 
book’s having been inspected, and the statement that the 
book was purchased by Rajah Bani Singh of Alwar in 
1853 Samvat (a.p. 1796). Rajah Bani Singh seems to 
have been a great and liberal ruler. It was he who made 
the noble reservoir in the hills (the Sili Serh), nine miles 
from the town of Alwar, and the aqueduct which brings 
its waters to the plains; and it was he, too, who made the 
Alwar Library, which contains many valuable Persian 
manuscripts and” still more Sanskrit works. It was he 
who had the Gulistan prepared, which Mr. Eastwick has 
described as “matchless,” and which, according to the 
palace people, cost one lakh and seventy-five thousand 
rupees. Not that the Rajah paid this sum at one time, 
but the calligrapher and the painter and others were 
employed for twelve years on the work, and their pay, 
etc., for that period amounted to the above sum.* The 
copy of the Gulistan is a very fine one, but perhaps the 
most interesting thing about it is that the beautiful penman- 
ship is the work of an Armenian (Agha Mirza) who was 
converted to Muhammadanism at Delhi, and who died in 
the Rajah’s service. To return, however, to the Waq‘iyat 
Babari, I have to say that Rajah Bani Singh has treated 
the manuscript in a manner worthy of a land of peacocks 
and pageantries. He has framed the pages of the manu- 
script in long and wide margins of a677, z.e., clouded paper, 

* Dr. Hendley, in his “ Alwar and its Art Treasures’ (London, 1888), 
says: ‘The total amount was taken to be one lakh, but as the men were 
often employed during its progress on casual work, it would be better to 


assume that the estimate of half that sum made by Colonel Cadell was 
more correct.” 
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and he has given the book a rich gold binding, so that it 
makes a sumptuous folio. The manuscript contains several 
well-executed illustrations, and the writing is beautifully 
clear and regular. The first illustration is a double one, 
and represents the boy Babar (he was only twelve then) 
being enthroned at Andijan. There is also a fine one of 
Babar’s circumambulating Nizamuddin Auliya’s tomb, with 
a view of Firtiz Shah Tughlaq’s stone pillar in the distance, 
and another of the Qutb,* showing a large domed mosque 
in its vicinity. 

If the evidence of the colophon and of the seals be 
accepted—and I do not see how it can be rejected except 
by regarding the whole book as a fraud and a forgery—it is 
clear that ‘Abdu-r-rahim did not translate the Memoirs. 
Probably all he did was to present Akbar with a copy— 
perhaps an illuminated one—of the old translation; I am 
loath to believe that he gave out that the translation was 
his own handiwork. 

I think, too, that it may reasonably be doubted if ‘Abdu- 
r-rahim was competent to translate this book. His father 
probably knew Turki, despite the fact that he was born in 
Badakhshin, and was a Shia in religion; but he was 
murdered when ‘Abdu-r-rahim was only four years old, and 
the latter was the son of ‘a Hindustani mother, and was 
born and bred and spent all his life in India. 

I have said that the writing of the manuscript is beauti- 
fully clear and regular. Now, the writer is said to have 
been ‘Ali al Katib, and it seems to me that in all prob- 
ability he is identical with the famous calligrapher Mir 
‘Ali al Katib, also called Mir ‘Ali Mashhadi, and whose 
takhallus was majniin, mentioned in Sachau and Ethé’s 
catalogue of the Bodleian Persian manuscripts, articles 
Nos. 1896 and 1897, pp. 1089 and 1090; and in Rieu’s 

* Does not the fact that Babar speaks of visiting the shrine of the saint 
Khwaja Qutbu-d-din, 7.e., Qutbu-d-din Bakhtydr Kaki, and that he says 
nothing about Qutbu-d-din Aibak, raise a presumption that, in his opinion 


at least, the minar is named after the saint, and not after the Sultan? See 
Shirazi’s ed., p. 176. 
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Catalogue, ii. 531a, and iii. 1089a@. I have looked up 
the passage in the Majalis al Miminin, fol. 487, quoted 
by Dr. Rieu, and I find that it is not expressly stated there 
that Mir ‘Ali was carried off from Herat to Bokhara. 
What it says is, that he and many learned men of Herat 
were carried off. In the account in the Majalis it is said 
that Mir ‘Ali was a pupil of Zainu-d-din, bin Mahmid, and 
of the famous Sultan ‘Ali of Mashhad, and we are told that 
he on one occasion copied out three specimens of Sultan 
‘Ali’s handwriting and presented them with the originals 
to him, and that the latter, after carefully examining them, 
took the copies for the originals. Apparently Mir ‘Ali died 
in Bokhara about 950 A.H.* (1543). 

In the Persian copies of the Memoirs there is a curious 
note by Humayin about the year when he first applied a 
razor to his face. It occurs in the Indian part of the 
Memoirs, shortly before the account of the battle of Panipat, 
and is incorporated with the text both in the Alwar copy 
and in the Shirazi edition. | Humayin says there that he 
was eighteen years of age when he began to shave, and he 
makes this note at the age of forty-six—-consequently in 
959 A.H. (1552), shortly before his invasion of India. He 
says he is induced to make it because the deceased author 
of the Memoirs had made a similar note as to the time 
when he first used the razor. This refers to a passage at 
the beginning of Babar’s account of the events of gio, 
where Babar says that he first used the razor in his twenty- 
third year. Both in the Alwar copy and Shirazi 

* B. M. MS. Or. 1372 contains several specimens of Mir ‘Ali’s 
handwriting, and among these is the verse quoted in the Majalis al 
Miaminin lamenting his detention in Bokhara. These specimens are 
signed by him, eg., 52, 6a, 8a. One is dated 939 a.H. I may note 
here that MS. Or. 1372 is a most curious and interesting album, and 
that among other things it contains an Indian representation of the 
deposition from the Cross, and a singular picture of Jesus Christ and a 
Bayadere (?). In the Oriental Section of the South Kensington Museum, 
Room XVI, there is an exhibition described as sixteen pages of Khatai 
paper written by the calligraphist Mir ‘Ali. 


+t The note will be found at p. 171 of the Shirazi edition, near the 
foot, and Babar’s remark at p. 75 of the same edition. 
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edition Humayiin’s note is followed by a statement of the 
copyist (?), which is also made part of the text, that the 
note is copied from Humayiin’s own handwriting. Now, 
the note is in Persian, and presumably Humayiin wrote it 
in that language. If it had been in Turki, the copyist 
would probably have given the Turki, or have said that 


he had translated it, and not that he had copied it. May 


we not also infer that Humayiin made the note in the 
Persian translation? He knew Turki, and if he had been 
annotating his father’s Turki book, he would naturally have 
put his note into the same language. But if the Persian 
translation existed in Huméayin’s lifetime, the claim of 
Abdu-r-rahim to be the first translator, or to be a translator 
at all, falls to the ground. Humiayin’s note is translated 
in Erskine (p. 303), and he has a remark on the subject. 
The note also appears in the Turki in I]minsky’s edition 
(p. 340), and in Pavet de Courteille’s translation (ii. 159) ; 
but in both the wording does not agree with the Persian, 
and the statement seems abridged from the Persian. 
Indeed, Pavet de Courteille refers in a note to the Persian 
for an elucidation of the passage. As my wife has pointed 
out to me, there is another note ascribed to Humayin by 
Erskine. It is a long note about the amrat fruit, which 
seems to be the pummaloe or shaddock. It is given in 
Erskine (p. 329), who says that it is in the Turki copy— 
7.¢., Mr. Elphinstone’s copy, which, unfortunately, seems to 
have disappeared, and not in the Persian copies. The 
note is not in Ilminsky (see p. 372), nor in Pavet de 
Courteille, and I should doubt if it really was by Humayin. 
I hardly think that he would have pronounced his father 
incapable of judging of sweet fruits because of his addic- 
tion to alcoholic liquors. Nor was Humayiin ever at 
Sonargaon. Perhaps the note is Jahangir’s. Mr. Erskine 
does not say if it is in Persian or Turki. 

After visiting Alwar, I had an opportunity of seeing a 
fine copy of Babar’s memoirs belonging to the Agra 
College. It is the solitary remainder of the Oriental 


eE" 
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manuscripts which that institution once possessed, but 
which were burnt by the escaped prisoners of the gaol in 
1857. Its preservation was due to the fact that at that 
time it had been lent out to one of the Maulvis—a fact 
which might be a defence of borrowing. 

The Agra manuscript has no colophon, and a blank page 
which contained Jahangir’s signature has been lost. On 
the back of the first page there is a note expressive of 
thanks for having obtained the book, and the words, in 
the same handwriting, ¢ahvir Sahib Qiran—the writing of 
Sahib Qiran. Possibly the word sani also occurs, but it is 
not very legible. This note would seem to say that it was 
written by Shah Jahan, though it seems odd that he should 
sign himself Sahib Qiran sani. There is no other indica- 
tion of old possession, except a seal bearing the date 
1121 A.H. The copy is well written, and it has several 
illustrations which seem to mc to be reductions from those 
in the splendid copy in the British Museum. 

I strongly suspect that the Turki version as we have it, 
z.¢., the Ilminsky edition, is of recent origin and of little 
authority. It is certainly later than the Alwar copy of the 
Persian translation, for it gives an account of Babar’s death 
and of the officers of his Court. Perhaps it is the copy to 
which Jahangir added some chapters, as mentioned in 
Elliot, iv. 218.* Dr. Teufel suggests, in a paper in the 
D. M. Z. G., that the last chapters are a forgery con- 
cocted by, or in imitation of, Abul Fazl. But the account 
of Babar’s illness is older than Abul Fazl, for it occurs in 
Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs. 

It is well known that three persons besides ‘Abdu-r- 
rahim translated portions of Babars Memoirs. Their 


* Langlés in his article on Babar in the Biog. Universelle, says that 
Jahangir added to the Memoirs. Erskine contradicts this statement, 
because he supposes Langlés to mean that the additions were made 
before ‘Abdu-r-rahim’s translation ; but Langlés’ words do not necessarily 
imply this, and the fact that Jahangir added some chapters to the Memoirs 
is recorded by himself, apropos of his visit to Kabul and to his ancestors’ 
tomb. 
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names are Shaikh Zain, Mirza Payinda Hasan Ghaznavi, 
and Muhammad Quli Moghal Hisari. There are copies of 
their translations in the British Museum, the India Office, 
and the Bodleian. Shaikh Zain was the oldest of the three, 
for he was a contemporary of Babar. It has occurred to 
me that he may be the real author of the translation of 
which Abdu-r-Rahim has got the credit. My chief reason 
for this view is the fact that Shaikh Zain wrote two books, 
one a translation of Babar’s Memoirs, and the other a 
history of Babar’s conquest of India. This fact is, I think, 
vouched for by Badaiini, and is hesitatingly stated by 
Dr. Rieu, who at vol. iii., 9264, of his catalogue says: 
‘Besides translating the Waqiyat-i-Babari, he (S. Zain) 
is said to have written a history of the conquest of India, 
with an account of the wonders of that country. He died 
940 A.H. (1533). This statement is probably based on 
Badaiini, who says at p. 341, vol. i, Bib. Ind. ed., and 
448 of Dr. Ranking’s translation, that Shaikh Zain Khani 
made a translation of Babar’s Memoirs; and further on, 
p. 471 of text and p. 609 of translation, says that Shaikh Zain 
Khwafi wrote a book on the conquest of India. I think 
there can be little doubt that the two Shaikh Zains are 
one and the same person, but | do not think that the books 
described in the two places are one and the same. Evi- 
dently Dr. Ranking had no suspicion that there was any 
identity between them, for he says in a note to his p. 448 
that he has never heard elsewhere of this translation of the 
Memoirs. This goes to show that he did not consider it 
to be the paraphrase described by Professor Dowson Elliot 
(iv. 288). Nordo I think that even an Oriental writer like 
Badaiini would describe the same book in two different 
places, or that he would call Shaikh Zain’s paraphrase of a 
brief portion of the Memoirs, viz., that relating to the con- 
quest of India, an elegant translation of the Memoirs. 

In Sachau and Ethé’s Catalogue of the Bodleian Library, 
p. IOI, art. 179, there is an obscurely-worded statement that 
the first part of Babar’s Memoirs was translated by Shaikh 
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Zain or Mirza Banida Hasan Ghaznavi. The authority 
given for this is a preface to the second part of a translation 
of the Memoirs by Muhammad Quli Moghal Hisari. I have 
not examined the Bodleian manuscript on this point,* but | 
suspect that the statement above referred to is a mistaken 
version of Muhammad Quli’s remark. His preface is also 
to be found in the copy of his translation in the India Office, 
No. 215, p. 91, of Dr. Ethé’s Catalogue. At p. 74 of this 
manuscript Muhammad Quli remarks, Shazkh Zain barkhi az 
an bazaban-t-farsi namida—Shaikh Zain translated a por- 
tion of these [the Memoirs] into Persian. He does not say 
what portion. See also Rieu’s Catalogue, ii. 7990. 
Another thing to be noticed is that Nizami-d-din, the 
author of the Tabaqat Akbari, in giving a list of the autho- 
rities he had consulted, mentions the Tarikh-i-Babar and 
the Waqiyat-i-Babari, as if they were two distinct works. 
It seems to me, therefore, if I may venture to express 
the opinion, that Dr. Rieu is correct in saying that two 
works were ascribed to Shaikh Zain. But where he seems 
to me to be wrong is in regarding the paraphrased narrative 
of the conquest of India to be the work described by Badaiini 
as the translation of the Memoirs. The work which Mr. 
Erskine and Dr. Rieu consider to be Shaikh Zain’s transla- 
tion of the Memoirs seems to me to be his book on the 
conquest of India, and sometimes called by the title of 
Fatihat-i- Hind, and the translation of the Memoirs I think 
to be that preserved in the Alwar copy, and referred to by 
Muhammad Quli Hisari. Instead, therefore, of Dr. Rieu’s 
statement at p. 9264 of his catalogue, that “ Besides trans- 
lating the Wagq‘iyat Babari, he is said to have written a 
history of the conquest of India, with an account of the 
wonders of that country,” 1 would read, “ Besides writing a 
history of the conquest of India, with an account of the 
wonders of that country, he also translated, in whole or in 
* The description is corrected by Dr. Ethé in the preliminary list of 


Addenda and Corrigenda prefixed to the catalogue. 
Tt See Rieu, l.c. 2204, last line. 
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part, the Waq‘iyat-i-Babari.”* If it be said that in the copies 
of Shaikh Zain’s paraphrase in our European libraries there 
is no account of the wonders of India, my answer is that in 
a copy of that work in the Nawab of Rampore’s library | 
saw an account of the vegetable and animal productions of 
India, which appeared to agree generally with that in 
Babar’s Memoirs. 

In conclusion, I beg to express an earnest hope that 
some scholar more competent than myself will visit Alwar 
and examine the seals and the colophon. This is the only 
way in which the question can be settled. 


COPY OF THE COLOPHON IN THE ALWAR MANUSCRIPT 
OF BABAR’S MEMOIRS. 


woledl, S35 & oe iss las + 
ele ely Glos Qasr Gprb 
BNA ye leit » pic suljle 
CE ppgler sose obiler 9 ole 
gm pe Ff Sym 9 SLs p25 oll 
oP 9 G0 tem JM golem ra we 
S28 or 9 JAY sell we be es 
SSI de Carell aell suis 
9 plesl eyye & Syd all Be 
wedl, plias! Gab 
TRANSLATION OF THE COLOPHON. 

This book, called in Turki “‘ Waqiyat-i-Babari,” was, under the supreme 
behests of Muhammad Humiayiin, the son of a king and the son of a 
teacher—may God illuminate his fortune and glory—by God’s help com- 
pleted on the last day of the Jumfadi-as-sina in Hijra year 937 


[February 17, 1531] by ‘Ali-al-Katib, that weak slave whose trespasses 
may God forgive. 


* In Sprenger’s Catalogue of the Elliot MSS., J. A. S. B., vol. xxiii. 
p. 241, there is an entry of a MS. called the Taba qat Babari, and it is 
described as “A History of Babar by Zain Khawafy, who says that ‘he had 
written in Persian what the emperor dictated in Turki. It may be a 
translation of the Waq‘iat.’” This copy belonged to a friend of Sayid Jan 
of Cawnpore, and is described as a very old copy. It is not in the 
Museum, probably because it was net Elliot’s property. The B. M. copy 
is another Elliot MS., and dated 998. Evidently the Cawnpore copy con- 
tained much more than either of the B. M. MSS., Add. 26,602, and Or. 
1999, for it was three times as large, consisting of 326 pages of 15 lines, 
against 102 pages of 15 lines of the Or. 1999. 

7 Instead of the now usual !4» the manuscript has to», hada. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Monret. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


ALTHOUGH it is not our custom to include in our Reports necrological 
notices, yet we may in the present case make an exception. Our readers 
will at once understand our reasons for doing so. Our desire is to say a 
few words with respect to two persons who, under different titles, are con- 
nected with Orientalism. 

First, we wish to mention the missionary Faber, who died last year in 
China, and about whom the Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religtons- 
wissenschaft had, in 1899 and 1900, several articles. Faber, who was of 
Swiss nationality, has published in Chinese several important works, both 
from a missionary as well as from a more general point of view of civiliza- 
tion. Faber was a distinguished sinologue. Amongst the works which he 
wrote may be mentioned, ‘“‘ 1a Chine 4 la lumitre de Vhistoire,” ‘‘ Les 
mceurs et usages des Chinois,” extracts of the Chinese classics, etc. He 
had also undertaken a new translation of the Bible in Chinese. He 
was a member of the Société Générale des Missions Evangéliques, a 
society founded in Switzerland by Liberal Protestants (Unitarians), 
which in its early days had its centre at Zurich, afterwards at Berlin, and 
since then a large number have joined it. The second is Devéria, who 
was also a sinologue. He died last year, and Mr. E. Chavannes in the 
Journal Asiatique (November-December, 1899) has a short notice of him. 
Devéria wrote some important works, which we noticed at the time ot 
publication, on the origin of Islamism in China, and on Chinese Mussul- 
mans and Manicheans. Death has, unfortunately, prevented him from 
continuing these works, and from what we learn recently from Paris, in the 
papers which he has left there is nothing relating to these subjects. This 
is to be regretted. 

The subject of the Manicheans has been discussed from a different 
standpoint by Clermont Ganneau, in the Journal Asiatigue (January- 
February, 1900), in an article entitled ‘‘ Empédocle, les Manichéens et les 
Cathares.” The Syriac work “Le Livre des Scholies,” written in the ninth, 
or perhaps in the eighth century, by the Nestorian Theodore bar Khouni, in 
referring to the origin of Manicheism, speaks of a precursor of Manes. 
This precursor is a heresiarch, whom the Syriac author names Sqounthianous, 
and who is no other than the Yxv@avds of Epiphany. This Scythianos 
had studied both Greek and Egyptian literature, as well as the writings of 
Pythagoras, and a philosopher whom the Syriac author calls Proc/us, who 
appears to have been, according to the interesting and learned dissertation 
of Clermont Ganneau, Empédocle. We recommend the perusal of this 
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memoir to those whose inquiries are directed towards the historical and 
religious problem of Manicheism. 

We find in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina-Veretins (vol. xxii., 
part 3, 1900), an interesting study of Fries, on the most recent researches 
relative to the origin of the Phoenician alphabet. It appears to be well estab- 
lished that the Phoenician alphabet was derived from hieroglyphics through 
the medium of hieratics. This is the result of the labours of de Rougé. 
Taking as a basis several recent publications (Evans, Kluge, etc.), Fries 
considers it very likely that the Phoenicians (Canaanites and Hebrews) 
understood the signs of the writing called Mycenian (Crete, Cyprus, etc.), 
and that the Phcenician alphabet is derived from this writing. As for the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, which have been taken from the so- 
called primitive signs of the cuneiform writing, it would take too long to 
discuss them here. As a rare case, the author recalls to mind an amusing 
hypothesis of Seyffarth. According to this writer, Noah, on the 7th Sep- 
tember of the yéar 3446, whilst leaving the Ark, read in the sky the original 
alphabet composed of twelve signs (consonants) of the Zodiac, and the 
seven signs (vowels) formed by the place occupied by the seven planets. 

THE OLp TESTAMENT—HEBREW RABBINICAL LANGUAGES, SYRIAC. 

In the first place we have to point out a collection of various works 
relating to the Old Testament by Stade,* the Messianic expectation in 
Psalms, the sources of the theology of the Old Testament, the origin and 
growth of the people of Israel, the people of Javan, the text of the account 
of Solomon’s buildings, fragments concerning criticism of the Pentateuch 
(the mark of Cain, the tower of Babel, the offering of jealousy, and the 
bitter water of malediction, Numbers v. 11-31). These memoirs have ap- 
peared separately at different times. The reader would be fortunate if he 
found them collected in one volume. 

Budde has published in the American Journal of Theology (1899) a paper 
of great interest under the title of the so-called “ Ebed-Yahweh Songs,” 
and the term “Servant of Yahweh,” in Isaiah, chapters xl.-lv. In this work 
the author reasonably maintains the general interpretation of the ‘ Ebed- 
Yahweh Songs,” and ascribes them to Deutero-Esaie. He also considers 
that nowhere in these passages is the “ Servant of Yahweh ” distinguished 
from the rest of the people. 

The close relationship which exists between the Old and the New 
Testaments has been again examined by Hiihn in a work on the quota- 
tions and reminiscences of the Old Testament in the New.+ The author 
has taken as a basis the text of the New Testament by Westcott-Hort, and 
that of the translation of the Septuagint by Swete. 

Rabbiner has published the first part of an essay which is interesting, 
notwithstanding its defects and imperfections, on the Hebraic synonyms in 
the Talmud and the Midrash. 


* ** Ausgewiahlte akad. Reden und Abhandlungen.” Giessen, J. Ricker, 1899. 

+ “ Die alttest. Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen Testamente.” Tiibingen, J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1goo. 

+ ‘ Beitrage zur hebraischen Synonymik in Talmud und Midrasch.”’ 1 Theil. Berlin, 
J. Kauffmann, 1899. 
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Gaster has published, with an introduction, critical notes, index and 
facsimile, and under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society a transla- 
tion of the “Chronicles of Jerahmeel,”* or the first part of the work of 
Eleasar the Levite, a German Jew of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
This chronicle extends from the creation of the world to the death of Judas 
Maccabeus. The work of Eleasar is a vast compilation, having for its 
base (in the part published) another compilation by a certain Jerahmeel, 
who himself utilized and copied a large number of documents, amongst 
others the “ Josippon.” 

We have to notice among the Syriac publications “The History of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the History of the Likeness of Christ,” Syriac 
texts, edited, with English translations, by Wallis Budge. t 


THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


We have to announce the publication, in Arabic, of the 29th part of the 
grammar by Sibawaihi, translated and explained by Jahn.{ It is so long 
since the previous number appeared that we may well be permitted to 
inquire if the work will ever be completed. It has been in course of 
publication since 1895. : 

The Journal Asiatigue, in its January-February number, 1900, contains 
an extremely interesting fragment of De Goeje on “ Unknown Morocco,” 
by Mouliéras, of which we treated at length in our Report of July, 1899.§ 
The work of Mouliéras is too important for us not to repeat the following 
passage in the article by De Goeje: ‘I can produce two arguments in 
favour of the dervish Muhammad ben at-Tayyib (from whose narratives 
Mouliéras has written his book). It seems almost incredible that this 
man, after a very protracted expedition without following any itinerary, and 
without taking the smallest note, has been able to give a satisfactory 
description of all these tribes. And notwithstanding in 1885 an Arab 
scholar named Seyid Othman, for a long time a resident in Batavia, has 
written an account of Hadhramaut, his native country, which he had not 
visited for many years, and of which the precise truthfulness in regard to 
the most important points has been proved. In 1886 Mr. van den Berg 
published in his book, “ Le Hadhramaut et les Colonies Arabes dans 
l’archipel indien,” a description of Hadhramaut based solely on information 
which the Arabs domiciled in the Netherland Colonies had furnished him, 
and many of whom appeared to have possessed a most remarkable topogra- 
phical knowledge of their country. My second argument in favour of the 
dervish is, that these narratives are sealed, so to say, with the seal of 
sincerity.” 

We also announce an interesting innovation in the programme of the 


* “The Chronicles of Jerahmeel, or, the Hebrew Bible Historiale.” Translated for 
the first time from a unique manuscript in the Bodleian Library. London, 1899, 
(Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, IV.) See our notice of this work, October, 
1899, pp- 436, 437- 

+ 2 vols., London, Luzac and Co., 1899. 

+ Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 1900. 

§ Vide pp. 139-141. 
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University of Vienna. In the summer months of 1900, Wahrmund, the 
Professor of Arabic, will hold a course of two hours a week on “ Arabic 
journals.” Journalism in the Arabic language, indeed, is becoming more 
and more important. This we can prove, as we have before us several 
journals and reviews of Egypt and Syria, in particular the 4/Ai/a/ of 
Cairo, a fortnightly scientific and literary Arabic review, and many others. 

A work, which is not without interest, on Islam and Christianity 
in Central Africa, by Forget,* has appeared as a thesis at the Faculté de 
Théologie Protestante of Paris. Unfortunately the author knows the subject 
and bibliography but very imperfectly, and, worst of all, he has not entered 
into the spirit of Islam. 

In conclusion, we have to mention the publication of the first part (Arabic 
text) of the Kitab al-mahasin wal-masawi of Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al- 
baihaqi, edited by Schwally.t 


* Cahors, Coueslant, 1900. 
+ Giessen, Ricker, 1900. 








DESCENDANTS OF OLIVER CROMWELL IN 
CALCUTTA.—Part II.* 


By C. R. WILson, Ma, 
Principal of Patna College. 


GOVERNOR HENRY FRANKLAND AND SIR FRANCIS 
RUSSELL. 
1. BesipEs John Russell, two other descendants of Cromwell 
in Calcutta, grandsons of his daughter Frances, Governor 
Henry Frankland and Sir Francis Russell, demand a more 
than passing notice. 


A.—HeEnry FRANKLAND, GOVERNOR OF CALCUTTA, 
1726-1728. 

2. Sir Thomas Frankland, of Thirkleby, in Yorkshire, 
the head of the ancient Frankland family in the seven- 
teenth century, was created a Baronet by Charles II. at the 
Restoration in 1660. His eldest son, Thomas, married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John Russell and Lady 
Frances, and sister of Governor John Russell of Calcutta. 
They had numerous children, of whom Henry Frankland, 
their fourth son, was born in the year 1684. At the end 
of the year 1707, he was elected a factor in the service 
of the East India Company, and arrived in Bengal on 
January 14, 1709. He did not remain long in Calcutta ; 
but was sent, at the end of March, to Patna, where he 
remained more than four years, making good use of the 
opportunities afforded by that station for learning the lan- 
guage and the political methods of the country. At the 
end of the year 1713, he returned to Calcutta, having been 
appointed ninth member of the Council. 

3. At the beginning of the next year, the Council at 
Calcutta took into its serious consideration the constitution 
of the embassy, which it was intended to send to Delhi to 


* Part I., April, 1900, pp. 360-372. 
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represent the grievances of the English throughout India. 
The matter had hung fire for many years, owing to various 
causes too tedious to relate, and had only reached the stage 
of practical politics with the establishment of Farrukhsiyar 
as Emperor of Hindustan. A minority in the Council 
wished to place Frankland at the head of the embassy, not 
only on account of his high character and acknowledged 
ability, but especially because he was one of the few 
Englishmen in Bengal who had a good knowledge of 
Hindustani. But the majority in the Council objected to 
his appointment for the curious reason that he was too 
good, and made John Surman “chief of the negotiation” 
instead. They contended that any embassy to the Mogul 
Court would be exposed to great indignities, to which a 
man of Frankland’s position could not submit. ‘ Whoever 
the great Mogul is pleased to honour with leave to appear 
in his presence,” they said, “ will, after he is disarmed, be 
admitted into a courtyard, where he must stand exposed to 
the weather, whatever it may happen to be, at the appointed 
distance, which will be out of hearing a word the King 
shall speak ; who, looking out at a window a story high in 
his palace, every man in sight of him must stand with his 
arms a little crossing on his stomach, and his toes close 
together, without presuming to look up. When the King 
goes from his window, a curtain is let fall, and every man 
in the courtyard shuffles away without observing any order. 
This is a short account of the reception the King will give ; 
but his Ministers generally admit foreigners to sit cross- 
legged in their presence and talk to them, but scarcely of 
their business, for that must be treated by means of their 
under-officers.” Such is the official reason assigned for 
not putting Frankland at the head of the embassy ; but 
there were doubtless private considerations also at work. 
Surman was unmarried and had no ties; but Henry 
Frankland, though still single, was engaged, and expected 
to be married in less than two months. So John Surman, 
only yesterday a writer and the son of a coach-builder, was 
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sent to the Court of the Mogul to win a name in the 
history of British India; and Henry Frankland, ninth in 
the Council, and great-grandson of Oliver Cromwell, be- 
cause of his dignity and honour, remained to help in 
keeping shop at Calcutta. 

4. On February 25, 1714, Frankland married Mary, the 
daughter of Alexander Cross, a Bengal merchant. In 
1715, he became eighth in Council and Secretary ; in 1716, 
seventh and Collector of Calcutta; in 1717, sixth and Pay- 
master. During these years two children were born to 
Henry and Mary Frankland-—Charles Henry, baptized on 
June 6, 1716, and Harriot, baptized on June 13, 1717. 
Meanwhile their father had amassed a large fortune, and 
wished to return to England. In those days furlough was 
unknown, so on January 19, 1719, Frankland resigned the 
Company’s service. In the same month, he sailed for 
England on the Grantham with all his family and a 
Eurasian nurse, Diana, who looked after the two children. 

5. Some time soon after his arrival in England, Frank- 
land must have purchased from Sir Willoughby Hickman 
the estate of Mattersea in Nottinghamshire, and here for a 
few years he settled down. But, like many other Anglo- 
Indians, he must have soon begun to feel a strong desire 
to return to India, for, in 1722, both Henry Frankland 
and John Surman were readmitted to the service of the 
Company, and were appointed respectively third and fourth 
in the Council of Bengal. Henry Frankland sailed on the 
Devonshire, having with him his youngest brother, Robert, 
who went out as a free merchant, and arrived in Calcutta 
at the beginning of August. 

6. At the beginning of 1723, he was, at his own request, 
sent to Cassimbazar to be chief of the English factory 
there. Cassimbazar, being close to Murshidabad, the seat 
of the Government of Bengal, the English Agent at that 
factory was brought into close diplomatic relations with the 
Nabob, and the position was consequently regarded as 
second only to the governorship of Calcutta. For this im- 
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portant post no better man could have been appointed than 
Henry Frankland ; for his command of the language and 
his good breeding made him a persona grata with Murshid 
Quli Khan, and were of great advantage to the cause of 
the English. Though not always able to check the pro- 
gress of rival commercial enterprises, he was yet able 
through his influence to advance and extend the operations 
of his own Company. Factories were re-established at 
Dacca and Maldah, and excellent relations maintained with 
the Country Powers. 

At the end of the year 1725, in view of the impending 
vacancy of the governorship of Fort William, Frankland 
returned to Calcutta. Before leaving Cassimbazar he 
asked for an interview with the Nabob ; but Murshid Quli 
Khan was extremely ill, and, in fact, not far off his death. 
The old man could only send a message to say that “as 
he had always been, so he should always continue to be a 
friend to the English.” ' 

7. On Sunday, January 30, John Deane, Esq., President 
for Affairs of the Honourable United Company of Merchants 
of England, trading to the East Indies, having their liberty 
to return to England, took his passage on the Zyées, and 
in pursuance of their orders delivered up their cash and all 
under his charge to Henry Frankland, Esq., appointed to 
succeed him, and the balance of the cash account, amount- 
ing to Rs. 150,981.4.6, together with all the royal 
firmans, papers, etc., were delivered over to the new 
Governor. 

One of the earliest measures carried out by Frankland 
as Governor is characteristic of his friendliness towards the 
Country Powers. The abuse of dastaks, or the passes 
which were granted by the English to secure the free 
passage of their merchandise through the country, which 
many years later led to the Patna massacre and the war 
with Mir Kasim, was already a subject of complaint at 
Murshidabad. In order to prevent “ this most pernicious 
evil,” it was again ordered by the Council that no dastaks 
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should be granted except for dond-fide Englishmen’s mer- 
chandise, and for the better enforcement of this regulation 
it was ordered that an exact account should be taken of 
the different sorts of goods for which das¢aks were given ; 
that all such goods should be landed at the Company’s 
warehouse, and not removed from thence on any pretence 
whatsoever without the permission of the Governor; and 
that all goods brought into the warehouse should be on 
their arrival entered into a book kept by the warehouse- 
keeper for that purpose. These orders were effectual just 
so long as Governors and Councils were vigilant and in 
earnest. 

8. But the most important question with which Frank- 
land had at this time to deal was the question known as 
the “‘ Ostenders.” For some ten years past, the merchants 
of the Austrian Netherlands had made more than one 
successful venture with ships fitted out for Bengal, and had 
become anxious to claim a share in the commerce of the 
East. In 1724, on applying to the Government of Mur- 
shidabad and to the Court of Vienna, Murshid Quli Khan 
assigned them the village of Bankibazar,* fifteen fthiles 
above Calcutta, for a factory, and the Emperor granted 
them his letters patent authorizing them to trade to the 
East Indies under the denomination of the ‘Ostend 
Company.” This Company, as Sir William Hunter has 
pointed out, was by no means the insignificant corporation 
described by Carlyle, which merely “had the honour to 
be.” It set to work with vigour to establish itself in 
Bengal, where it undersold the other Europeans, and con- 
sequently rose quickly in estimation. In two years the 
mud-huts at Bankibazar became brick houses, and the 


factory was fortified with walls and bastions, and a deep: 


dock opened into the river for ships and sloops of con- 
siderable burden. In 1727, the jealous protests of the 
* “Banke,” apparently means “fair” ; thus the correct spelling of the 


name of this place would be Bankebazar, which means “ Fairmarket,” and 
similarly Bankepur, near Patna, means “ Fairborough.” 
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English, French, and Dutch compelled the Emperor to 
withdraw his charter; but the Ostend Agent in Bengal 
refused to abandon his post, and secretly furnished cargoes 
to ships sent by private merchants from the Austrian 
Netherlands. Frankland was called upon to do his utmost 
to stamp out the Ostenders, and, from the letters to the 
secret committee which still remain, he appears to have 
done his best. At the beginning of 1727, a joint letter 
from Henry Frankland and Edward Stevenson* details the 
various measures that had been taken. “ Your Honours,” 
they say, “‘may be pleased to observe that we have not 
been wanting in our duty to impede and intercept the 
affairs of these interlopers. You will find that by the large 
sums they offered to the Nabob they were very near 
obtaining what privileges and grants they requested. We 
wrote several letters to the officers at the durbar to prevent 
their having any footing in Bengal. We gave orders to our 
chief there to concert with the Dutch chief the most proper 
measures that could be taken to prevent what we terribly 
apprehended they would (by the large sums of money they 
offered) have obtained. It was with unspeakable pleasure 
that we got their affairs to be left to the management and 
direction of the Hugli Governor. As soon as this was 
effected, we sent our vakz/ to him, and obtained his promise 
not to conclude anything in favour of the Ostenders, till he 
should come down to his Government here. . . . Rather 
than have these interlopers have any footing or trade in 
Bengal, we have exerted ourselves to the very utmost of 
what your Honours have ordered. The seizing Mr. Humes, 
which we have endeavoured several times, would not have 
overset their affairs: for though he is their chief, and has 
the management of their whole business, yet the second 
and several other Germans would be able to carry it on, 
though perhaps not so well. What we have done we hope 
your Honours will approve of, and we do entirely depend 
on the power of that indemnification given to your Honours 


* The second in the Council. 
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by the Court of Directors, whereby you are pleased to 
indemnify us in whatsoever we have done or shall do on 
this emergent occasion. We have gone some lengths that 
are not so proper to be committed to black and white. We 
therefore refer your Honours to Mr. Falconer, who, as he 
has himself been aiding and assisting in this grand affair, 
will do us the justice to acquaint you how zealous we have 
been in serving the Honourable Company.” 

The crisis of the struggle with the Ostenders did not 
come till 1730, when the English and the Dutch deter- 
mined to strike a vigorous blow. A squadron was fitted 
out under Captain Gosfright, who sailed up the Hugli and 
placed the river under blockade. Of the two Ostend ships 
in the river, one was seized, but the other escaped to 
Bankibazar, where it was protected by the guns of the 
factory. Foiled in their efforts to destroy the Ostenders 
from the river, the English, by exaggerating the strength 
of the fortifications at Bankibazar, induced the Nabob to 
attack the place by land. In 1733, a considerable force 
was despatched from Hugli under Mir Jafar, who besieged 
the fort. The garrison defended themselves bravely, and, 
even when reduced to fourteen men, held the Indian troops 
at bay. It was not till the Agent had lost his right arm, 
and was no longer able to fight, that he and his men with- 
drew by night in a ship, leaving the victors nothing but 
bare walls and a few cannon. 

9. Henry Frankland did not live to witness the crisis of 
the struggle with the Ostenders. A brief illness of twelve 
days cut short his government in the year 1728. He died 
at one o'clock in the morning of Friday, August 23, and 
was buried in Calcutta the same day. At the beginning of 
the year 1729, Mrs. Frankland and her family sailed for 
England on the Wadfole. 

Of the seven children* left by Henry Frankland, the 


* They were: (1) Charles Henry, baptized June 8, 1716; (2) Harriot, 
baptized June 13, 1717; (3) Thomas, died at Bath, November 21, 1784 ; 
(4) William, born in 1721; (5) Richard, who died young; (6) Robert, 
baptized September 27, 1726; (7) Frederick, baptized August 13, 1727, 
who died in Lisbon a Major in the Blues in 1752. 
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eldest, Charles Henry, was but a boy of twelve at the 
time of his father’s death. As the heir not only of his 
father’s property, but also of the baronetcy and estates of 
Thirkleby, he was educated with considerable care, and his 
career has been made the subject of a memoir by Elias 
Nason, of Albany, New York. Sir Charles Henry Frank- 
land was for many years Collector of the Port of Boston in 
America, after which he was for many years more Consul- 
General in Portugal. During the great earthquake at 
Lisbon in 1755, he lay buried for upwards of an hour 
beneath a mass of ruins, but fortunately escaped with his 
life. He died on January 11, 1768, and was buried in the 
church of Weston, near Bath, where his monument may 
still be seen.* 


B.—Sir Francis Russet, CuHier aT CASSIMBAZAR, 
1728-1731 AND 1741-1743. 

10. The story of Sir Francis Russell -takes us to the 
eldest branch of the family that descended from Sir John 
Russell and the Lady Frances. Their eldest son William, 
born in 1658, succeeded his father as fifth Baronet, but 
does not seem to have added to the fortunes of the family, 
for it is recorded in the pedigree that he sold the family 
estates of Chippenham. He married Catherine Gore, and 
died in 1707, leaving two sons—William, who became 
sixth Baronet,f and Francis, born about 1697, who entered 
the service of the East India Company. 

* The inscription runs as follows : 

“To the memory of Sir Charles Henry Frankland, of Thirkleby in the 
County of York, Baronet, Consul-General for many years at Lisbon, from 
whence he came in hopes of recovery from a bad state of health at Bath, 
where after a tedious and painful illness, which he sustained with patience 
and resignation becoming a Christian, he died 11th January, 1768, in the 
52nd year of his life, without issue, and at his own request lies buried in 
the Church. 

“This monument is erected by his affectionate widow Agnes, Lady 
Frankland.” 

+ Sir William, the first Baronet, had two sons, Francis and William, 


both of them Baronets. If both these sons are counted, Sir John Russell, 
who married Frances, is the fourth Baronet in the family, and this William 
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11. Arriving in Bengal as a writer on the Grantham in 
1716, Frank Russell spent the whole of the early portion of 
his service at Cassimbazar. On February 15, 1728, when 
second of the Council of that place, he married, at Calcutta, 
Ann, daughter of Zechariah Gee, a Bengal merchant, by 
whom he had one son, William. In August of the same 
year, owing to the changes which took place on the death 
of his cousin, Henry Frankland, he became Chief of the 
factory at Cassimbazar. Three years later it was resolved 
that Frank Russell should be taken into the Council, and 
on September 27, 1731, he took his seat at the Board in 
Calcutta. During the next ten years he gradually rose to 
the second place in the Council. 

12. A number of his letters written at this time to his 
friends in England are still preserved, and would doubtless 
afford interesting lights as to the condition of Calcutta in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. One letter to his 
cousin, Colonel Charles Russell, dated December 31, 1737, 
gives us the only authentic account extant of the great 
storm which occurred at Calcutta on September 30 in that 
year. He speaks of that night as an unparalleled scene of 
horror, the wind and the rain being so furious that he 
expected every moment that the house* he lived in, the 
strongest in the town, would have fallen on his head. The 
noise abovestairs was so violent that he and his family were 
obliged to remain below till the morning with a neighbour 
and her children, who had fled to his house for refuge, the 
doors and windows of hers being burst from the walls. 
“But, good God!” he continues, ‘‘ what a sight was the 
town and the river in the morning! Not a ship but the 
Duke of Dorset to be seen in the river, where the evening 
before was above twenty-nine sails of vessels, great and 
is the sixth. In most of the pedigrees, however, the second William is 
not counted, and thus Sir John becomes the third Baronet, and this William 
the fifth. ; 

* This may be identified with Lady Russell’s house, shown in Wells’ 


map of Calcutta at the south-east corner of the green before the fort. It 
is probably still standing in Mission Row. 
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small, many being drove ashore, some broke to pieces and 
others foundered. . . . There was no ebb tide for twenty- 
four hours. Our church-steeple was blown down, as also 
eight or ten English houses, and numbers belonging to the 
black merchants. The whole town looked like a place 
that had been bombarded by an enemy. Such a havoc 
did it make that it is impossible to find words to express it, 
all our beautiful shady roads laid bare, which will not be 
the like again this twenty years.* ... I saved all my 
fine trees in the country that were blown down by re- 
placing them while the earth was soft, as they might have 
done by those on the roads.” 

13. In March, 1739, Frank Russell learnt the death of 
his brother William, at Waterford, in May, 1738, in con- 
sequence of which he became seventh Baronet.t This 
change in his position does not seem to have excited in 
him any desire to leave the service of the Company and 
return to England. On the contrary, in 1741, he went 
back to Cassimbazar as chief of the factory. At the be- 
ginning of 1743, being seriously ill, he called in the services 
of the Company’s famous surgeon, Holwell,t but not get- 
ting better came down to Calcutta, where he arrived on 
February 24. He intended to go to Ballasore for a 
short sea-voyage, but died on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1743. As he left no will, and Dame Russell 
declined to act, the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta appointed 
four administrators for the deceased Baronet’s estate— 
Solomon Margas, William Young, John Zephaniah Hol- 
well, and William Weston, the Court Registrar. Sir 
Francis was succeeded in the baronetcy by his son Sir 
William, who was a Lieutenant in the 1st Regiment of 

* I think there can be little doubt that the great storm was a cyclone, 
or possibly a tornado, which passed over Calcutta. The description 
would do quite well for Dacca after the tornado of 1889. It literally 
looked as if it had been severely bombarded, every tree and every building 
having been demolished that lay in the track of the whirlwind. 


+ Or sixth according to the other way of counting. 
t Holwell’s fee for this was Rs. 300. 
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the Guards; but he died unmarried in 1757, and the 
baronetcy descended to his second cousin, Sir John Russell, 
the grandson of Governor John Russell. 

Anne, Lady Russell, on November 30, 1744, married 
a second husband, a Mr. Thomas Holmes, merchant, and 
continued to live in Calcutta in her house at the south-east 
corner of the green before the fort. She must have wit- 
nessed the taking of the settlement by Siraj-ud-Daulah in 
June, 1756. She died a few months later, probably at 
Fulta, where the English had taken refuge. Her will is 
dated August 24, 1756, and was proved in the Mayor’s 
Court of Calcutta in 1757. It is sealed with the arms of 
Russell : in chief, three escallops ; in base, a lion rampant.* 

14. The story of these descendants of Oliver Cromwell 
in Calcutta is not, I think, without a certain general in- 
terest, as showing that, even in these early days, the ser- 
vice of the East India Company was by no means so un- 
promising that only very poor or very impossible boys were 
consigned to it. On the contrary, we see a man of Sir 
Francis Russell’s rank coming out young, and voluntarily 
staying on in Bengal for twenty-seven years, even after he 
had succeeded to a baronetcy. And rightly so, for it does 
not appear that the members of the family who remained 
in England did more to enrich or perpetuate the family 
than those who came to India. In fact, they did much 
less. Three or four times in the story of the family we 
find the elder English branch dying out, and the title and 
property reverting to the younger Indian branch. Thus, in 
1738, the elder brother William dies without issue, and the 
title goes to his brother in India and his brother’s son. In 
1757, that brother’s son, having settled in England, dies 
without issue, and the title passes to the grandson of 
Governor John Russell, the youngest of the sons of 


* I am indebted to the Rev. H. B. Hyde, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Madras, for this information. He gives the arms as: in chief, 
three double trefoils ; but Lipscomb in his ‘* History of Buckinghamshire ” 
says they are escallops. 
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Frances who came out to India. Sir John Russell settles 
in England, transmits the title to his two sons, both of 
whom die without issue, and the property, wichout the 
title, reverts to the children of Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Governor John Russell, who had returned to India and 
married Samuel Greenhill. In the same way the Frank- 
land baronetcy, after remaining in the English branch of 
the family for one generation, in the second generation 
passes to the Indian branch of the family, the children of 
Governor Henry Frankland. The Indian members of the 
family, in fact, found themselves in much easier circum- 
stances than their English cousins ; hence, while the latter 
married late or not at all, the former married early and left 
their names and fortunes to their heirs. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF JAINISM TO 
PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, AND PROGRESS.* 


By VircHAND R. GANDHI. 


A Hrnpv story-teller tells us that once upon a time in 
India, four friends, a sculptor, a painter, a weaver and a 
Brahman, decided to travel from place to place and see the 
country. Intheabsence of railways and stage-coaches, they 
travelled on foot. After passing through a thick forest, 
when night fell, they halted under a tree on the banks of a 
river. Life and property not being secure, they decided 
that each one of them should, for three hours, keep watch. 
First came the turn of the sculptor. To while away his 
time, he fetched a huge piece of wood which he saw at a 
distance and made a statue of it. At the end of three hours 
he retired. It was the painter's turn now to keep watch. 
He saw the statue and painted it. Next the weaver got up, 
who made a beautiful garment and dressed the statue. 
Lastly, the Brahman’s turn came. He looked at the statue, 
which was of a woman, beautifully painted and dressed, and 
thought that without life it was not of much use. So with 
his knowledge of magic and mysticism, he introduced life 
into it. At daybreak there stood before them a beautiful 
woman. Each one claimed the sole credit of making her. 
They quarrelled and quarrelled until they came to the 
conclusion that each one had contributed his share in 
the production of the woman. 

We see the same spectacle in the religious and philoso- 
phical world, each system claiming the sole credit of having 
given to the world the whole truth. Bearing the moral of 
the story in mind, I have chosen as the subject, “ Contribu- 
tion of Jainism to Philosophy, History, and Progress.” 

“Jain” (properly speaking, “ Jaina”) means a follower 
of Jina, which is a generic term applied to those persons 
(men and women) who conquer their lower nature (passion, 


* For discussion on this paper, see ‘‘ Proceedings of the East India 
Association.” 
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hatred and the like) and bring into prominence the highest. 
There lived many such Jinas in the past and many will 
doubtless yet be born. Of such Jinas those who become 
spiritual heads and regenerators of the community are called 
Arhats (the deserving ones), or Tirthankaras (bridge- 
makers in the figurative sense—that is, those by the practice 
of whose teaching we can cross the ocean of mundane life 
and reach the perfect state). Hence the Jains are also 
called Arhatas. In each half-cycle of many millions of years 
twenty-four Arhats are born. In the present half-cycle the 
last Arhat, Mahavira, was born in 598 B.c., in Kundagrama, 
in the territory of Videha. He lived seventy-two years 
and attained Moksha (liberation) in 526 B.c. 

When European scholars first began to investigate the 
history of Jainism, they were struck with the similarities 
between its ethical code and institutions and those of 
Buddhism ; hence they thought that Jainism must be a 
branch of Buddhism. But thanks to the labours of Jacobi, 
Buhler, and Leumann, it is now conclusively proved that 
Jainism is much older than Buddhism. At the advent of the 
Buddha the Jain sect had already attained a prominent 
position in the religious world of India. 

We may now turn our attention to the contributions 
made by Jainism to Philosophy. In India, as elsewhere, 
philosophy became possible when the struggles for existence 
were followed by its enjoyment, when the spirit of conquest 
gave way toa life of peace and industry. The early effusions 
of the Aryan people, when we find them on the march of 
conquest of the aboriginal races of India, are invocations of 
prosperity on themselves and their flocks, adoration of the 
dawn, celebration of the struggle between the god who 
wields the lightning and the power of darkness, and the 
rendering of thanks to the heavenly beings for 
preservation in battle. When they settle down, we 
see them engaged in a high degree of reflection. 
Reflection is the moving spirit of philosophy. But 
all primitive philosophy concerns itself with searching 
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for the origin of the world. It postulates, after naive 
analysis, an original simple substance, from which it 
attempts to explain the multiplicity of the complex world. 









Philosophy in this sense assumes various forms. All of \ 


them attempt to interpret or rather formulate the law of 
causation and in that attempt many, fatigued after the long 
mental strain, stop at some one thing, element, or principle 
(physical or metaphysical), beyond which they have not 
mentally the ability to go. The Sankhya Philosophy, for 
instance, tries to explain evolution and even “cosmic” 
consciousness, and the growth of organs, etc., as proceeding 
from a simple substance call Prakriti, or. primordial matter. 
Orthodox philosophical systems of India—that is, those 
based on the Vedas and the Upanishads—adopt either the 
theory of creation, or of evolution, or of illusion to explain 
the origin of the world. Whatever theory they resort to, a 
simple substance or substances, intelligent or unintelligent, 
is or are postulated as the origin or cause of whatever there 
exists. Of the primal substance or substances there is no 
cause or origin. Early Greek philosophers—Thales and 
others—considered the riddle of existence solved when the 
original material had been stated, out of the modifications 
of which all things consist. How the original simple 
substance converted itself into complex substances no 
philosopher explains. The Jain position in this matter being 
peculiar, it will be necessary to take a more extended survey 
of philosophy. 

One of the functions of philosophy is to advance from the 
known to the unknown. The procedures adopted are two— 
induction and deduction. The inductive process is under- 
stood as that by which a general law is inferred from 
particular facts ; the deductive process as that by which a 
particular fact is inferred from a general law which is 
assumed to be universally true. Smith, Scott, Williams and 
others died in the past, therefore all men are mortal ; this is 
induction. All men are mortal; Wilson is a man; therefore 
Wilson will die. This is deduction. Analyzing closely 
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these two processes, we find that in neither is there any 
addition of knowledge. The results are only inferences. 
In some cases it is mere tautology. We are not under the 
present development of our nature able to observe all facts ; 
hence the induction is only a working hypothesis at the 
best. If we happen to meet a single exception, we have to 
modify the conclusion. In deduction, if the general law is 
found inapplicable to a particular case, we are obliged to 
grant that there is an additional factor in that case which 
does not come under the general law. So that in both 
processes the results have to be verified by actual experience. 
By themselves they are not a permanent test. They are 
not always a correct measure of truth. 

In the view of Jain philosophy, the measure of truth is 
Samyag-jnana, that is, knowledge purged of all infatuating 
elements. The constitution of man is such that as soon as 
he removes moral vices, his intellective processes flow into 
a pure channel. I may add that knowledge as knowledge 
or morality as morality is not the ideal of the Jains. In 
fact, some kind of action always goes with every form of 
knowledge. We never meet with knowledge without 
action, or action without knowledge. True advancement 
consists in both being right and consistent. 

Coming back to the question of the first beginnings of 
philosophy, we saw that primitive systems, in search of 
reality, are satisfied when they postulate a simple substance 
for the explanation of the complexity of the universe. This 
kind of reflection, though primitive, is an improvement 
on the spirit of conquest, devastation, and extirpation. 
Centuries of peace, industry, and reflection develop better 
culture and higher civilization. The history of all nations 
bears ample testimony to this fact. India is no exception 
to this rule. The day on which the Aryan ancestors of 
modern Hindus first began to reflect on the origin of the 
universe must be celebrated by them as a national holiday. 
Unfortunately, such a day cannot be fixed, and the Hindus 
have never had a national spirit. 
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In orthodox Hindu philosophy, the search for the First 
Cause is recommended, because it is supposed to land us 
in the realm of reality, the idea being that effects are 
unreal, and the true reality is the First Cause. “The 
reality which, being indescribable, is always mentioned in 
the Upanishads as It (Tat), is Brahman ; material manifes- 
tations being but shadows of the Eternal Ens, clothed in 
name and form (Méyaé—illusion).”* Hence, to realize that 
I am and always have been Brahma is the summum bonume. 
The Jain view is that the “realization” of the primal 
substance, out of which the universe has manifested, is 
no advancement or progress. The Jains are the advocates 
of the development theory ; hence their ideal is physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual perfection. The very idea 
of a simple substance, without qualities, character, and 
activities, finds no place in the Jain philosophy, and is 
regarded as irrelevant and illogical ; a characterless cause 
manifesting as a qualitative effect is a misunderstanding 
of the law of causation. Cause and effect, substance and 
manifestation, noumenon and phenomenon, are really 
identical. Cause is a cause when it is operating, and an 
operating cause is itself the effect. Hydrogen and oxygen, 
in their ordinary condition, are not water ; vibrating in a 
peculiar electrical way, they are not only the cause and 
water the effect, but water is what they are in this relation. 
Any object, divested of all relations, could not be called by 
any other name than Being or Ens. As an abstraction or 
generalization, the process has its use. In order to study 
the various aspects of things and ideas, this method of 
analysis is invaluable. But to call Being or “ Eternal Ens” 
the cause, or the noumenon, or the absolute, and distinguish 
it from the effect, calling it the unreal, phenomenon, or 
relative, is pseudo-analysis. The Jain process of acquiring 
knowledge may be described as follows: First, there is the 
indefinite cognition as an isolated object or idea; it is the 
state of the mind prior to analysis, that condition of things 


* M. N. Dvivedi, ‘Monism or Advaitism ?’ 
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to which analysis is to be applied. This is what is really 
meant by unity, or identity, of the universe with the real 
which many philosophers proclaim. It makes no difference 
whether this unity or identity finds its home in a sensuous 
object or a subjective idea, the process is the same. Next 
comes analysis—the dissolving, separating, or differencing 
of the parts, elements, properties, or aspects. Last comes 
the synthesis, which is putting together the primitive in- 
definite cognition—synstatis—with the subsequent analysis ; 
so that the primitive cognition shall not be a complete 
annihilation or disappearance by the condensation of all 
differences, and so that, on the other hand, the analysis 
shall not be an absolute diffusiveness, isolation, or abstrac- 
tion, destructive of all unity, which is not the primitive 
unity but the relational unity of a variety of aspects. The 
analytical method is known in the Jain literature as Naya- 
vada (consideration of aspects). The synthetical method 
is known as Syad-vada (doctrine of the inexpugnability 
of the inextricably combined properties and relations) or 
Anekanta-vada (doctrine of non-isolation). | Voluminous 
works on this subject have been written by Jain scholars, 
all in manuscripts still unpublished. 

In illustration of what J have thus stated, I may remark 
that to a person in whom the first germ of reflection is just 
born the universe is a vague something, an utter mystery 
—at the most, a unity without differentiation ; analysis leads 
him to consider its various aspects. He is struck with the 
change he sees everywhere. The constantly - running 
waters of rivers, decaying plants and vegetables, dying 
animals and human beings, strongly impress him that 
nothing is permanent. His first generalization, therefore, 
will be that the world is transitory. After years of research 
and reflection, he may learn that the things that pass away 
still exist in an altered condition somewhere. He may now 
generalize that nothing is annihilated ; that, notwithstand- 
ing the changes that are visible everywhere, the world, 
taken as a whole, is permanent. Both generalizations are 
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true from different points of view; each by itself is an 
abstraction. When he learns to synthesize, he puts 
together the various aspects he has found of the world, and 
realizes that the integrality of truth consists in the indis- 
soluble combination of all the possible aspects. The 
inherence of contrary aspects in a single idea or object 
seems impossible to the unsynthetic mind. Sankara, the 
well-known Vedanta scholar, has fallen into a great error 
when he states that the Jain doctrine should not be 
accepted, because “it is impossible that contradictory 
attributes, such as being and non-being, should, at the 
same time, belong to one and the same thing; just as 
observation teaches that a thing cannot be hot and cold 
at the same moment.” The Jains do not teach that a thing 
can be hot and cold at the same moment; but they do 
teach that a thing cannot be hot absolutely, and cannot be 
cold absolutely ; it is hot under certain definite circum- 
stances, and cold under others. The Jains do not teach 
that being and non-being (of itself) should at the same 
time belong to one and the same thing. What they teach 
is that in a thing there is being of itself, and non-being of 
other things, which means that a thing can be fully known 
only by knowing what it zs and what it zs mot. Sankara, 
in fact, creates a man of straw, imputes to him imaginary 
doctrines, and by refuting them, he knocks him down. 
That is his glory. 

I shall now state a few of the first principles of the Jain 
philosophy. Its first teaching is that the universe is not 
merely a congeries of substances, heaped together and set 
in activity by an extra-cosmic creator, but is a system by 
itself, governed by laws inherent in its very constitution. 
Law is not to be understood in the sense of a rule of 
action prescribed by authority, but as a proposition which 
expresses the constant or regular order of certain phenomena, 
or the constant mode of action of things or beings under 
certain definite circumstances. It is not a command, 
but a formula to which things or beings conform precisely, 
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and without exception under definite relations, internal and 
external. Jainism, therefore, is not a theistic system in the 
sense of belief in the existence of a God as the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe; and still the highest being in the 
Jain view is a person, and not impersonal, characterless, 
qualityless being. All that there is in or of the universe 
may be classified under two heads: (1) Sentient, animate 
or conscious beings (a, liberated beings; 6, embodied 
beings); and (2) Insentient, inanimate or unconscious 
things or substances. There is not an inch of space in the 
universe where there are not innumerable minute living 
beings. They are smaller than the minutest things we can 
see with the aid of a microscope. Weapons and fire are 
too gross to destroy them. Their life and death depend 
on their vital forces, which are, of course, related to the 
surroundings. Clay, stones, etc., as they come fresh from 
the earth have life. Water, besides being the home of 
many living beings, is itself an assemblage of minute 
animate creatures. Air, fire, and even lightning have life. 
Strictly speaking, the physical substance of clay, water, 
stone, etc., is a multitude of bodies of living beings. Dry 
clay, dry stone, boiled water, are pure matter, and have no 
life. Vegetables, trees, fruits, have life. When dried or 
cooked there is no life in them. Worms, insects, fish, 
birds, animals, human beings, are all living beings. There 
are living beings on stars and planets, and even beyond the 
starry region. ‘ Life” is only an abstraction. It is not 
something concrete, superadded to the constituent elements 
of living beings. It is a generalization, derived from our 
observation of the varying modes of behaviour of such 
living beings. The stage of actual development of one 
living being being different from that of another, living 
beings are classified in many ways in the Jain philosophy. 
The simplest classification is based on the number of organs 
of sense they have developed. 

Besides the category of living beings, there is one of in- 
animate substances. These are matter, two kinds of ether 
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(one, the fulcrum of motion, the other, the fulcrum of rest) 
and space. We must bear in mind that ether and space 
are not matter in the Jain view. Matter has various 
qualities and relationships which the former do not possess. 
Time is also called a substance in a figurative sense, a 
generalization of the moving activities of things and beings. 

Every living being, from the minutest to the highest 
embodied one, is the centre of innumerable potential and 
actual energies, which are called Karmas in the Jain 
philosophy. The word ‘“ Karma” has an_ interesting 
history. In the Vedas it means the performance of 
sacrifices, offering of oblations to nature-gods and manes 
of deceased ancestors. Karma-marga—the path of works 
—is nothing but ritualistic Brahmanism. In the words of 
Sir Monier Monier-Williams: ‘‘ Not even Jewish literature 
contains so many words relating to sacrifice as the literature 
of the Brahmans. The due presentation of sacrificial offer- 
ings formed the very kernel of all religious service. Hymn, 
praise and prayer, preaching, teaching, and repetition of 
the sacred words of Scripture were only subsidiary to this 
act. Every man throughout his whole life rested his whole 
hopes on continually offering oblations of some kind to the 
gods; and the burning of his body at death was held 
to be the last offering of himself in fire (antyeshti).” 
In later literature, Karma, in addition to the above mean- 
ing, also meant duty and good and bad actions. In the 
Jain literature we have a fuller meaning. It is any energy 
which an embodied being generates—be it vital, mental, or 
moral—and which keeps him in the mundane world—the 
Sansara. Karma, in short, is the whole Sansaric make-up 
of an embodied being. It is entirely divested of the 
sacrifice idea. Karmas which keep the individual in a 
backward condition are known as Papa; those which help 
him in advancement are Punya. The Jain philosophy 
gives a detailed enumeration of Karmas, and explains how 
they are attracted (Ashrava), how they are assimilated with 
the individual (Bandha), how their inflow can be stopped 
(Samvara), how they can be entirely worked out (Nirjara), 
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and what the ultimate state of a perfected individual is 
(Moksha). This particular branch of philosophy, there- 
fore, includes topics like sensations, perceptions, conscious- 
ness, pains and pleasures, moralities of life, moral depravities, 
building of the bodies and all factors of the individuality. 
No other philosophical system in India has gone into so 
many details of life-building as Jainism has done. Like 
other systems, Jainism teaches the doctrine of rebirth, the 
nature of which depends on the nature of the Karmas that 
are just ripe to manifest themselves soon after death. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the ideal 
of the Jain philosophy is the physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual perfection and (after death or rebirths if necessary) 
attainment of perfect spiritual individuality, which does not 
disappear, is not dissolved, is not merged into a supreme 
being, is not a state of unconsciousness, but persists for 
ever and consists of perfected consciousness and highest 
rectitude. This being the goal of every living being, life 
in every form is highly respected by the Jains. The 
universe is not for man alone, but is a theatre of evolution 
for all living beings. Live and let live is. their guiding 
principle. Ahimsa paramo dharmah—Non- injury is the 
highest religion. Their ceremonial, worship, institutions, 
manners and customs (purely Jain) all rest on this grand 
fulcrum of Ahimsa. Man, in his desire to continue his life 
forces, so that he may do the highest good while living 
here, is obliged to destroy life; but the less and lower 
form of life he destroys, the less harmful Karmas he 
generates. This is the basis of the strict vegetarianism of 
the Jains. Acting on that idea, they have built homes for 
maimed or old animals in many cities and towns of India, 
where they are fed and taken care of until they die a 
natural death. The preaching of that grand principle has 
almost entirely superseded Brahminical sacrifices of animals. 

In literary activity, Jains have held a prominent position. 
Their scholars and philosophers have composed voluminous 
works on philosophy, logic, comparative religion, grammar, 
prosody, mathematics, lexicography, music, history, bio- 
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graphy, astronomy, etc., besides works on their ceremonial 
and ritualism. Out of the many authors, only a few need 
be mentioned here. Bhadrabahu Suri composed “ Niryuktis” 
on ten works of the Jain canon, also a work on astronomy. 
Devarddhi Gani, the Kshamashramana, is the redactor of 
the sacred canon; 980 years after Mahavira, the last 
Arhat, Devarddhi, seeing that all the canonical works 
were being lost in course of time, caused them to be 
written down. Before that time the sacred literature was 
handed down from master to disciple without the help 
of books. Siddhasena, the Divakara, converted King 
Vikramaditya to Jainism, and is the author of many 
philosophical works. Haribhadra, a Brahman by birth 
and a convert to Jainism, composed 1,444 Prakaranas 
(short treatises) on various subjects. Malayagiri is another 
well-known author. Abhayadeva wrote commentaries on 
nine principal canonical works. Devendra Suri wrote 
works on Karma, etc. Dharmasagara contributed a work 
on the history and beliefs of heterodox sects. Hemachandra, 
the well-known encyclopzedist, brought Prince Kumarapala 
of Gujrat to Jainism, and is the reputed author of three 
crores and a half of couplets. Yasovijaya wrote many 
works. Muni Atmaram-ji, who died only four years ago, 
composed several works in popular style, thus bringing 
home the Jain philosophy to the masses. 

In the literary world of India Jains justly claim the 
credit of accurate recording of history. Accurate chronicling 
of events and history-making seldom find a place in the 
ancient works of Hindus. Among the Jains, however, the 
case is different. Since the time of their first literary 
activity they have been recording the most important 
historical events of the time. Authors and commentators 
mention, at the end of their respective works, the names 
of their spiritual predecessors and the work done by them. 
Jain Pattavalis’ lists of spiritual heads of the community, 
with a short sketch of their lives and description of the 
leading events of the time, are well-known, and are being 
earnestly studied by German Oriental scholars and Professor 
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Bendall of London. Jacobi, Klatt, Buhler, and last but 
not the least my friend Professor Leumann, of the Strass- 
burg University, have settled many points of Jain history 
with the aid of these Pattavalis. 

The sacred libraries of Jains, established at various 
periods of our history for the purpose of facilitating to 
laymen the study of their philosophy and religion, contain 
thousands of manuscripts, some of which have not been 
allowed to be even looked at, for the reason that the Jains, 
not being aware of the motives of the European scholars, 
are still apprehensive of the consequences of Mohammedan 
sacrilege and destruction of everything that is holy. The 
libraries of Pattan, Cambay, and Jessulmir have a world- 
wide reputation. A portion of manuscripts, deposited in 
those libraries, has been catalogued by Professors Buhler, 
Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, and others. Distant seems to be 
the day when the European scholars will take an active 
interest in the philosophy embodied in those works. Four 
canonical works have been translated into English by 
Professor Jacobi in the ‘‘Sacred Books of the East” 
series. Portions of others are translated by continental 
Orientalists. Almost the whole canon in original, with 
commentaries and Gujrati translations, has been published 
by the late Rai Dhanapatisinh Bahadur of Murshidabad. 
Some later works have been published by Bhimasinh 
Manak, the well-known Jain publisher of Bombay, now 
deceased. Much still remains to be done in the way of 
publication. - 

The Jains have been a powerful and influential com- 
munity in the history of India. Some of them held high 
positions under native and Mohammedan rule. Writing 
so far back as 1829, Colonel James Tod says in his 
“Annals of Rajasthan” : 

‘‘The number and power of these sectarians (Jains) are 
little known to Europeans, who take it for granted that 
they are few and dispersed. To prove the extent of their 
religious and political power, it will suffice to remark that 
the Pontiff of the Kharataragachchha, one of the many 
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branches of the faith, has 11,000 clerical disciples scattered 
over India; that a single community, the Ossi or Oswal, 
numbers 100,000 families ; and that more than half the 
mercantile wealth of India passes through the hands of 
the Jain laity. Rajasthan and Saurashtra are the cradles 
of the Jain faith, and three out of their sacred mounts, 
namely, Abu, Palitana, and Girnar, are in these countries. 
The officers of the State and revenue are chiefly of the 
Jain laity, as are the majority of the bankers from Lahore 
to the ocean. The chief magistrate and assessors of 
justice in Udeypur and most of the towns of Rajasthan, 
are of this sect; and as their voluntary duties are confined 
to the civil cases, they are as competent in these as they 
are the reverse in criminal cases, from their tenets forbidding 
the shedding of blood. ... Mewar has, from the most 
remote period, afforded a refuge to the followers of the 
Jain faith, which was the religion of Valabhi, the first 
capital of Rana’s ancestors, and many monuments attest 
the support this family has granted to its professors in 
all the vicissitudes of their fortunes. One of the best 
preserved monumental remains in India is a column most 
elaborately sculptured, full 70 feet in height, dedicated 
to Parshvanath—in Chitor. The noblest remains of sacred 
architecture, not in Mewar only, but throughout Western 
India, are Buddhist or Jain; and the many ancient cities 
where this religion was fostered have inscriptions which 
evince their prosperity in these countries with whose 
history their own is interwoven. In fine, the necrological 
records of the Jains bear witness to their having occupied 
a distinguished place in Rajput society ; and the privileges 
they still enjoy prove that they are not overlooked.” 

The Jains are advocates of education. Their benefac- 
tions to Western education and intellectual progress in 
India are well known. The University of Bombay owes 
to a Jain merchant the means of erecting a stately library 
and a grand campanile, which are among the chief orna- 
ments of the city. The Calcutta University has received 
an endowment of two lacs of rupees from the same hand. 
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Another Jain merchant has recently bequeathed five lacs of 
rupees for establishing a Jain college. Female education 
in Gujerat depends almost entirely on Jain liberality. Many 
schools, libraries, and scholarships have been founded or 
endowed by Jains. 

Being devotedly attached to the religion of their 
ancestors, they have built sumptuous buildings and 
magnificent temples, the style of which commands the 
applause of the best architectural critics of Europe. Their 
most sacred place is Mount Shatrunjay, situated near 
Palitana, in Kathiawar. Its summits are encrusted with 
marble temples and cloisters, erected in the course of many 
centuries at the expense of Jain people. Several times in 
the year rich Jains convey large bodies of their co- 
religionists to this and other holy places for pilgrimage 
at their cost. Besides, Jain pilgrims singly and in large 
bands from all parts of India flock to these temples at all 
times of the year. It may be noted that’ Lord Reay, as 
Governor of Bombay, having, after careful study, settled 
the disputes between the Jain Community and the Chief of 
Palitana, fifteen years ago, an address of welcome was pre- 
sented to him when he, with Lady Reay, visited that hill. 
That was the first official and public presentation to a 
British representative. In conclusion, I may observe that 
the present Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, in reply to an 
address by the Jains of Calcutta, made the following 
remarks : 

‘* Among the various communities which have addressed 
me since my arrival in India there is none whose words of 
welcome awaken a more responsive echo in my breast than 
the Jains. I am aware of the high ideas embodied in your 
religion, of the scrupulous conception of humanity which 
you entertain, of your great mercantile influence and 
activity, and of the ample charities that have characterized 
your public and private dispensations. Previous travels in 
India have also familiarized me with many of your temples, 
in whose architectural features I have observed a refinement 
that reminds me of the great days of Asiatic art.” 
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KOREA, THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT: 


TRADITIONAL, HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE. 
By CuHar.LoTte M. SALwey, M.J.S. 


Korea, or Cho-sen, the peninsula jutting out from the 
great Chinese Empire, and divided from Japan by the 
Japan Sea and Straits of Korea, is a country which is 
laying claims to our present interest. Since our knowledge 
of it as an inhabited land, it has maintained an isolated 
attitude towards all other nations with the exception of its 
three closest neighbours. Our eyes are now turned 
towards this interesting nation to watch the progress of 
its new awakened spirit, which must be full of unrest, con- 
sidering the turn political events are taking in the Far 
Eastern regions of the globe. 

Like many other countries of such an ancient foundation, 
Korea is inhabited by a people not aboriginal, but by 
invaders who conquered old settlers, and drove them forth 
further afield. 

Dating from about the Christian era, until the early part 
of the sixteenth century the Koreans and Japanese kept 
up lively communications, sometimes helpful and peaceful, 
at others warlike and harassing. Frequent petty strifes 
are recorded in the distant annals of Japanese history, 
especially noted in the Nihonji and Kojiki, published in 
712 a.D., the oldest books that give us information of 
Japanese events. Commerce and emigrants flowed from 
one country to the other, and the influence brought to bear 
upon the kingdoms of the extreme East by this, it will be 
seen, was of no mean importance. 

The Emperor Sujin (the Civilizer) is said to have been 
the recipient of many beautiful presents and precious mer- 
chandise, which were safely delivered to him by many 
emigrants who successfully landed in the Province of 
Echizen between the years 97 and 30 B.c. 
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According to traditions, an early attempt was made to 
invade Korea by the Japanese, for it is stated in the books 
above mentioned that in 201 to 203 a.p. the Empress 
Jingo Kogo headed an enterprise in person, and led her 
armies on to terra firma. Jingu or Jingd Kogo, according 
to accounts, was the fourteenth sovereign of Japan. She 
reigned conjointly with her husband, Chiuai Tennd. She 
is said to have lived 100 years, out of which she reigned 
sixty-eight. Tradition tells us that this idea of conquest 
was suggested by the gods as a reward for her piety and 
devotion. The country was described to her by them as 
“sweet and fair as the lovely face of a virgin, dazzling 
bright with gold and silver and fine colours, and abounding 
with every kind of rich treasures.” Jingd Kogo, in her 
desire to accomplish this daring deed, overcame the most 
remarkable obstacles, and found every omen she consulted 
turn in her favour. Her husband, Chiuai Tenno, died 
while leading his armies to quell the rebéllion in Kumaso 
that had disturbed the peace of the province, and required 
prompt measures to repress. His Minister, Také-no-uchi, 
concealed the Emperor’s death from the soldiers, and thus 
by the aid of this faithful servant the Empress Jingo sup- 
pressed the outbreak. Flushed with the success of her 
arms, she longed for distant victories beyond the seas. 
Her enterprise was on a colossal scale. The army, 
headed by the Empress herself arrayed like a man, landed 
on Korean territory, and her ambitions were favoured on 
every side. It was a bloodless invasion. 

In those days there were no watch-towers or search- 
lights, or any precautions taken to warn of the approach of 
the enemy from without, and isolated nations paid little 
attention to the possibility of complications arising through 
outside influences. Besides, the southern part of Korea, 
towards which the Empress had directed her soldiers to 
repair, was not only totally unprepared for this contin- 
gency, but the King was ignorant of the existence of any 
country outside his own. In consequence of this, he sur- 
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rendered immediately upon the appearance of the hostile 
forces. The white flag of truce was borne to the enemy’s 
camp, and the Koreans swore henceforth to pay tribute to 
the Land of Sunrise. The rivers might flow backward, 
and the stones leap up to the stars, yet would this oath 
remain unbroken. 

So the Empress returned in triumph to her native land, 
accompanied by ships heavily freighted with priceless 
treasures, with prisoners, and craftsmen who in course of 
time became valuable servants of her country. Of all the 
women who have ruled, or even become celebrated for 
deeds of daring, devotion, or self-sacrifice, Jingd Kogod is 
the most beloved and venerated by this hero-loving 
people. 

From that time to this Korea has been the connecting 
bridge, the highroad over which the civilizing influence of 
China traversed into Japan. ‘ This conquest was of incal- 
culable importance for the later development of Japan. 
The whole civilization and culture of China made their 
way into the Land of Sunrise, with Buddhism and the 
philosophy of Confucius as their vehicles, and _ their 
language, laws, and literature, the domestic animals and 
cultured plants, as well as their peculiar and interesting 
industries.” 

After the invasion Koreans emigrated to Japan, and 
became useful citizens, pursuing and teaching their crafts 
to the Japanese, who, with their extraordinary aptitude, 
soon perfected the teaching and excelled their masters. 
From this event also dates one of the most important 
experiments successfully carried through—that of rearing 
silkworms as a commercial speculation. This was achieved 
during the reign of the Emperor Nintoku (313-399 .D.). 

The prisoners brought back from Korea became sharers 
in the rough and hardest work of the land, assisting in the 
cultivation of rice and other grains, and in taking the brunt 
of agricultural labour. Those who refused these occupa- 
tions became Etas, or wandering tribes, who were much 
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despised. They earned a scanty pittance by leather- 
dressing, skinning, and tanning, or they were called in to 
assist at executions and to remove the corpses. Leather was 
but rarely used in Japan, except for the mounting of chain 
armour, horse-bridles, and so forth; tough paper supplied 
the want of the animal substance. The modern Japanese 
leather papers are much admired for their beauty, durability, 
and other peculiarities. 

The stones did not leap up to the stars, neither did the 
Koreans adhere faithfully to their vows, and for this cause 
petty warfare was occasionally waged between the two 
nations. Sometimes, owing to a bad harvest or other 
failures, they begged their tribute might be delayed, or 
even withheld altogether ; at other times they grew lax, 
and did not carry through their contract, as the Japanese 
had a right to anticipate. 

This state of things lasted more or less until the second 
invasion was attempted by Hidéyoshi, or Taiko Sama, as 
he is sometimes called. Hidéyoshi was a man of wonder- 
ful resource. Though of humble birth, he rose to great 
power through his ingenuity and cunning, his indomitable 
will and perseverance, for it was not often that men of 
inferior rank were chosen to receive such distinction as fell 
to his share. He was, however, a great patriot, and was 
bent on improving the condition of his country, which was 
during his time in a most disturbed and unsatisfactory 
state. The long internal warfare that had been protracted 
through centuries, in the struggle for the Shogunate, had 
thrown the land into much disorder, and his ambitions 
seemed to turn the tide of events into other channels. 
Under Hidéyoshi’s guardianship arts and sciences flourished, 
and showed signs of promise for future development. Ships 
and armaments reached greater perfection than heretofore, 
and the name of Japan, so little known to the world at 
large, began to come under the notice of more distant 
nations. This great general was bent on the conquest of 


Korea for many reasons. His plan was first to impress 
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the Koreans, and subdue them, and afterwards by their aid 
and co-operation to invade China, and then finally annex 
the three kingdoms into one. By many writers Hidéyoshi’s 
scheme is considered most unjust and unnecessary, and 
that this tremendous effort was made as much for his own 
glory as for the honour of his country. He never lived to 
carry out his strategies, neither was he able to undertake 
the expedition personally. His death terminated the inva- 
sion, and the army was recalled before the campaign had 
completed its mission. After Hidéyoshi’s death, which 
took place at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
ensued that long and glorious term of peace in Japan which 
lasted for more than 260 years, during which time the 
people directed their attention to the internal improvement 
of their country, shut their gates upon foreigners, excluded 
Christians from their shores, and governed themselves in a 
wonderful and successful manner. Arts flourished, and 
reached such. a pitch of perfection that the beautiful objects 
produced by skilled manual labour during that epoch have 
become the wonder of the world, admired, coveted, and 
treasured by all who are fortunate enough to come across 
them. 

Many historians discredit the invasion of Jingo Kogé, 
and pfonounce it purely mythical—in fact, they regard the 
early annals of Japanese history suspiciously up till about 
the beginning of the seventh century—but whether or no 
the invasion or raid upon Korea took place, it was at that 
time that many useful industries found their way into 
Japan. Improvement in trade and hand-made goods 
became noticeable, and an influence was brought to bear 
upon the people by strangers in their midst. Some say it 
was in the fifth, others in the sixth, century that Buddhism 
was introduced into the Land of the Rising Sun, and dis- 
seminated by the wandering and venturesome priests from 
China. We read through “this religious medium the 
highest influence upon arts was obtained, the purest forms 
found place among all representations of this new religion, 
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which extended beyond the great watery barrier formed 
by the China Sea and the Pacific Ocean. This faith had 
lost none of its intensity, in that it could yet inspire so 
powerfully the brush of the artist.” To the hard-working 
industrial classes, repose, rest, absorption into a higher life, 
after years of honest labour in this world, was a potent 
creed. The calm, beatified countenance of Buddha, dis- 
played in the pictures and idols, produced upon the minds 
of his followers a wonderful effect, and the priests inter- 
twined the tenets with that of the primeval religious system, 
in order that, without giving up the one, the new converts 
could embrace the other. There are two distinct teachings 
of Buddhism—the fierce and corrupt tenets, and the spiritual 
and artistic dogmas. It was towards the last that the hearts 
of these simple folk of the Sun Land were directed and 
inclined. 

It is asserted that the peninsula of Korea is almost 
equal in size to that of Great Britain. It covers an area of 
80,000 to 90,000 square miles, and its coast-line measures 
about 1,740 miles in length. It is a mountainous country ; 
a chain of elevated peaks occupies a large area of the 
interior. This lofty chain takes in a considerable and con- 
spicuous portion of the coast; rich forest-trees of great 
beauty clothe these lofty ranges. In former years these 
mountains formed impregnable barriers against foreign 
invasions, and upon them the Koreans centred all their 
boast against intrusion. This was in the ancient days, 
before the invention of gunpowder, steamships, and modern 
deadly weapons of warfare. 

The Ever-White Mountains, which divide Korea from 
the vast territory of Manchuria, and, except for them, make 
Korea as much an island as a peninsula, are much vene- 
rated by the superstitious. Paik-tu-San, the once-burning 
mountain, is now a grand and speaking symbol of peace 
and restfulness. Where the crater of Paik-tu-San once 
emitted its terrible fires and destructive flow of molten 
lava, eternal silence reigns. The Ever-White Mountains, 
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the name the highest peaks have earned, is not alone 
derived from the snow which falls and lingers near them. 
The lip of the crater of Paik-tu-San is of white pumice- 
stone, with red veins striping it here and there, and the 
shape of the crest is that frequently reproduced in the 
frilled edged vases of Chinese manufacture. Where the 
crater once boiled, there is now, deep down, almost un- 
fathomable, a beautiful still lake of water, upon whose 
bosom stars or sunlight seek reflection in the profundity of 
its blue waters. 

‘“ Legends, traditions, and geological indications lead us 
to believe that anciently the Chinese promontory and the 
Province of Shantung, together with the Korean Peninsula, 
were connected, and that dry land once covered the space 
filled by the waters joining the Gulf of Pechili and the 
Yellow Sea. These waters are shallow; a slight rise in 
the elevation would restore their area to the land-surface of 
the globe. The Sea of Japan is narrow, and the Straits 
of Korea at their greatest depth have but 83 feet of water.” 

Korea is rich in mineral wealth, in gems, and other 
valuable products. These have been sadly overlooked ; 
the historian and explorer have left unmolested this out-of- 
the-way corner of the earth, and the people themselves 
have wanted in energy to assert their place in universal 
history. Dense forests of monarchical trees that line the 
sea-border and heighten the solemn grandeur of the rock- 
bound coast are part of the nation’s wealth. Studying the 
map of Korea, it is evident that, like her neighbours on the 
Yalu River side of the land, the convulsions of Nature have 
often played sorry havoc along her sea-borders, and that 
‘in prehistoric times huge granite protuberances have 
separated from the mainland, and formed rocky islands of 
various dimensions.” 

In days when steam-power was untried, when boats 
were of the frailest make, when all means of transit were 
hazardous upon those stormy waters, the Koreans thought 
little of dangers coming from without. Deeming their 
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land safe from neighbouring foes, the people living in those 











- provinces, unaffected from the invasions of the Chinese, 
od j nurtured this belief, and found rest in ignorance. 
= Jules Klaproth, whose work on “the Three Kingdoms” 
“i furnishes us with the earliest knowledge, describes the 
he ff Koreans as of gentle disposition, humane, and possessing 
win but few vices, not at all harsh in their punishment of 
= crime, only taking the lives of culprits for the murder of 
wat parents, other offences being punishable by stripes of the 
- | bamboo. The Koreans are fond of eating and drinking, 
and are often guilty of an excess of the latter vice. They 
us | love dancing and gentle, quiet amusement. They are 
= plodding and patient during hours of labour, and are fond 
- of learning. They have a vocabulary of their own, but 
— generally employ the Chinese characters. They build 
ne palaces and vast edifices, they sacrifice to the stars and 
- constellations, and offer propitiations to aie and evil 
* ©" | spirits and local deities. 
—_ Until quite recently the Koreans would not have recourse 
si to human aid during illness, neither would they take any 
wd medicine. It is only since the Christian medical mission- 
es F aries have entered Korea that the people have understood 
ad the virtue of drugs and the benefit of medical aid. Now, 
ve ' we are told by missionaries in charge that when the 
rsal § Koreans require physic, they like to take large quantities, 
me © pint or so for a dose. Often a sick man’s relatives will 
nad consume the nourishing food, such as beef-tea or arrowroot, 
we not understanding the theory of feeding an invalid whether 
~ or no he is hungry. Dispensaries are now in working 
iti order. At Seoul a beautiful building has been erected, 
Saat well lighted and airy, one side being entirely of glass, a 
nage luxury and rarity in Korea. In 1893, 600 patients suffer- 
s of ing from ophthalmia, abscess, diseased teeth, fever, scrofula, 
eczema, and other distressing complaints, received medical 
— attendance and successful treatment. This mission-work 
—_ = bearing fruit, and gaining the confidence of these poor 


he / neglected people. 
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The domestic arrangements of the Koreans are of the 
plainest description. Their homes are small and mean, 
furnished after the manner of the Japanese fashion—that is 
to say, the floors are covered with mats—and the vessels 
for daily use extremely small and simple. Boiled rice, 
beans, fish, and a variety of fruit form their daily fare. 
Trading seldom, even with their nearest neighbours, they 
are almost entirely dependent upon the produce of their 
own land. A bad agricultural harvest points to certain 
famine for the peasants; animal food does not suggest 
itself as an article for general consumption. In truth, there 
is not much demand for domestic animals in Korea. Beasts 
of burden are almost unknown. With the exception of the 
ponies used by the military classes, and the docile bulls for 
the heaviest farm and other work, man is the only worker. 
There is no means of conveyance from one part of the 
country to the other; all journeys must be accomplished 
on foot. 

Articles for daily use are fragile and inexpensive ; straw 
sandals, an endless variety of flimsy headgear, wooden, 
metal, or lacquered bowls, fans of unique make and 
pattern, beads and feather ornaments are the most striking 
objects. 

G. N. Curzon, in his paper on the “Strange Cities of 
the Far East,” dwells on the subject of headgear at some 
length, which, owing to the manifold patterns in use among 
all classes, is particularized as the one subject the Koreans 
have thoroughly thought out and settled to their own satis- 
faction, a particular shape, make, and manufacture being 
used by the various members of the community, and appro- 
priated for their particular individual service. The national 
costume is picturesque and striking—white for soldiers and 
adults, and pink for children. The one “ improvement ” 
that has displeased the Koreans more than any other is 
that since the Chino-Japanese War the Japanese have 
insisted upon the adult Koreans adopting a national costume 
of black instead of white for official service. 
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Paper-making was understood at a very early period. 
The substance employed for this purpose was from the 
paper mulberry and the fibre of the rice-stalk. To this 
day they are famed for their paper, especially for a very 
rough and tough kind, which forms part of the annual 
tribute made to Pekin. It is used for many purposes by 
the Chinese ; among others, it forms part of the thickly 
wadded winter coat of the mandarins, an extra covering 
for windows, and even provides a soft armour, being 
capable of resisting a musket-shot. 

After the invasion by Hidéyoshi, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the cotton-plant became extensively 
cultivated. This event proved a great comfort and luxury 
to the peasants, who were previous to this importation 
only able to procure garments made from long sea-grasses, 
or those of a woven hempen material. Silk was exclusively 
reserved for the use of the Court or the upper classes. 
Another advantage gained by the rupture-between the two 
nations fell to the invaders’ share ; this was the introduction 
of Korean potteries into Japan. These are highly prized 
for their many and distinctive merits, for their originality, 
fine colouring, for their beautiful but simple forms, and for 
other technical details that place them with connoisseurs on 
a pedestal of excellence. Several Princes of Kiushiu, such 
as Satzuma and Hizen, brought back to their provinces 
valuable pieces of porcelain, and introduced with great 
success the foreign patterns, to which much attention was 
directed at that period. Many of the descendants of these 
Korean potters still live, and work at their beautiful craft ; 
the Arita and Satzuma wares are the offspring of their 
labours. The talented craftsmen were encouraged by the 
Japanese, and invited to establish themselves and their 
kilns in Kioto and other towns, with a view of perpetuating 
and extending the Korean school of delicate ceramics. In 
return for all their knowledge and information, the Daimios 
granted the potters the privileges of Samurai; they were 
exalted to the rank of soldiers, and were permitted to wear 
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two swords, a much-coveted honour rarely extended to 
foreigners. 

One of the chief products of Korea is Ginseng (Panax 
ginseng), called by the Japanese Nin-jin, and the Chinese 
Jin-san, a plant, according to Kempfer, that stands next 
in value to tea, and most highly valued throughout the 
breadth and length of the Orient. As a medicine it is 
most efficacious. The drug is obtained from its long, 
carrot-like root, and its virtues are equally recognised by 
Koreans, Japanese, and Chinese. It is supposed to work 
wonders, and people who take it habitually believe their 
lives can be prolonged far beyond the ordinary span. Dr, 
Rein tells us Panax ginseng grows wild in the mountainous 
districts and forest regions of Eastern Asia from Nepal to 
Manchuria. Korea and Japan, as well as America, import 
this drug into China, but that from America is of an inferior 
quality. Panar ginseng is a plant of slow growth, taking 
three years to attain perfection, but when once established 
it will thrive unaided. In appearance it resembles the wild 
common carrot (Daucus carota). The drug is obtained by 
plunging the root into boiling water, and scalding it, after 
which process it presents a jelly-like aspect. When the 
scalding operation is over, the root is carefully dried in a 
kiln; this successfully accomplished, it is ready for the 
market. 

Korea is rich in pearls of enormous size ; their value is 
not understood. It is a frequent occurrence to see rows of 
these lovely gems lavishly displayed round the hems of 
dresses. Fine timber is a feature in the peninsula, and 
there are many rare species among the forestry. It is 
stated that the tomb of Hidéyoshi was made of valuable 
wood brought over from Korea after the invasion. Fruit 
is plentiful ; walnuts, chestnuts, and other edibles known 
in England are indigenous to the land. There is an abun- 
dance of wild-fowl and pheasants; also swans, geese, teal, 
and other game. The feathers of these winged tribes 
supply material for hand-made goods, feathers always being 
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much in request in semi-barbaric lands, a trade too widely 
patronized by the fashionable ladies of Western countries 
of late years, to the danger of the extermination of many 
rare ornithological species, beside being a cruel waste of 
harmless, inoffensive life. 

It is early days, perhaps, to prophesy the future of 
Korea, but to foresee many events which must follow upon 
the opening up of the country does not require much 
mental effort. When the curtain is effectually lifted from 
this once almost-forgotten land, it will literally pass from 
darkness into light. There will be no dawn of civilization 
or slow perception of civilizing benefits. Every change 
will be rapid, concise, and unalterable. That the Koreans 
will ever again be allowed to enjoy “the dignity of isola- 
tion” is not fora moment to be entertained. During the 
last fifty years the enlightened nations of the earth have 
insisted upon cosmopolitan interchange of merchandise and 
manufactures, and other traits of brotherhood. When 
this strenuous effort has to be made, how will it fare 
with Korea? We were told by an eye-witness that at the 
commencement of the late hostilities between China and 
Japan the Koreans smiled, and put on their best attire in 
honour of the invading army, and concerned themselves 
but little about the presence of these strange soldiers in 
their midst. Of such slight importance did they consider 
the sudden appearance of the foreigners, that they con- 
tinued their ancient custom of ringing the curfew and 
closing the gates of the city, in token of peace and safety, 
while the armies of the Japanese were comfortably ensconced 
within instead of without the walls. 

In the future not very far off Japan will have to cast 
about for colonial possessions, for an outlet for her increas- 
ing population, for a wider market for her useful industries 
and her manufactured goods; the nearer the market, the 
easier the trade. These isolated countries were formerly 
self-supporting, producing only hand-made goods, which 
more or less occupied every artisan of the community, 
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whole families often adopting the same trade, and making 
their home their only workshop. These were content with 
low wages for high services, for hereditary customs sug- 
gested simple living, and lengthened hours of work, with 
a ready demand for useful and for beautiful goods at all 
times. When the advantages of Western civilization and 
the energy of their near neighbours are fully grasped, these 
people of the Hermit Land may awaken to the possibilities 
and power of progress. 

From a political point of view the position of this 
country is most unfortunate. Korea has many enemies 
to contend with in the future, who are all competitors, 
ready to spring upon her, or upon each other ; for she is 
confronted by Russia’s immense energy on the one side, 
whose ambitions are on a colossal scale; by China, eager 
to assert her ancient claims; and by Japan, whose tradi- 
tional and historical annals have so long been bound up 
with this Land of the Morning Calm. 

Whatever fate awaits Korea, the metamorphosis this 
country will undergo will be far greater than any we have 
known in our generation. For this reason, there will be 
no slow growth of progress, no medieval days with en- 
lightenment slowly penetrating through the mist of ages, 
and the ever-expansive power of man’s inventive genius. 
The Koreans will have the full benefit of past experiences 
of the more important nations. There will be no lighting 
up of towns and cities with feeble oil-lamps and rush 
candles. The mere bridle-paths that at present lie just 
outside the city precincts will not ring with the sound of 
the stone-hewer’s axe or present the inconvenience of 
cobble-stone footways. When highways receive attention, 
they will be macadamized after the latest pattern, levelled 
with powerful steam-rollers, and glowing at nightfall with 
the full radiance of electricity. In the future not very far 
off Korea will build dockyards and arsenals, seaworthy 
vessels and men-of-war. These ships will compass the 
seas, and as year by year more treaty ports are open, 
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Korea must bring forth her merchandise, and compete suc- 
cessfully, as other nations in advance have done before. 
How eagerly we shall listen to those who will interpret for 
us the story of this hermit nation! With what intense and 
genuine interest shall we study for our own delight the 
literature, legends, arts, and labours of this Land of the 
Morning Calm! The love of novelty will be the stimulant. 
Korea of to-day is a territorial prize much coveted by 
enterprising nations for its position as a key to nearer 
Asian countries, as a coaling-station of much desirability, 
its supplies of this commodity being extensive and valuable. 
Other treasures contained within its unexplored regions 
have many attractions for its closest neighbours. Korea 
is in truth the Pearl of the Orient, which more than one 
monarch longs to possess, or at any rate to command the 
loan of, when it becomes necessary to display paramount 
power of an indisputable character for the maintenance of 
universal progress. 


Note.—Books consulted: ‘‘ Corea, the Hermit Nation,” by W. E. 
Griffis ; “Industries of Japan,” by Dr. Rein; “The Morning Calm,” 
missionary publication ; “ Les Trois Royaumes,” by Jules Klaproth, etc. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Westminster Town 
Hall on Monday, May 21, 1900, a paper was read by Virchand R. Gandhi, 
Esq., on “Contribution of Jainism to Philosophy, History and Progress.” 
Sir Raymond West occupied the chair. The following among others were 
present: Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart. ; Sir Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.1. ; Sir William 
Rattigan, Q.c.; Hon. J. D. Rees, c.1.£.; Lieut.-Colonel T. Warliker ; Mrs. 
and Miss Arathoon; Mrs. F. Aublet; Mr. H. R. Cook; Mr. W. Cold- 
stream; Mr. B. B. Costin; Mr. Bah Chet; Raizada Eswan Das; Mrs. 
Delafore ; Miss Gawthrop; Miss Hertz; Mr. Shyamaji Khrishnavarma ; 
Mr. Emlyn Lewys; Mr. Sayed Alay Mahomed, Lc.s.; Mr. V. J. Modi; 
Mr. J. B. Pennington ; Mr. H. Prince, r.r.c.s.; Mr. Alexander Rogers ; 
Mr. R. P. Roy; Mr. Kanwar Sain; The Misses Snitko; Mr. M. E. 
Tatham ; Mr. W. T. Turton ; Miss Webster; Mr. C. W. Whish ; Mr. W. 
Martin Wood, Mr. C. W. Arathoon, hon. secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN having briefly introduced Mr. Gandhi, the paper was 
read.* 

The CHAIRMAN afterwards said: Ladies and gentlemen, this paper will 
have convinced everybody that the Jains, who have done so much for 
education in India, and taken so advanced a position in the liberalizing of 
the studies of that country, are a people whose philosophy and ideas have 
a claim to our serious consideration. Such a people, with such a class 
spirit amongst them, could not have been produced unless there were 
latent in the principles which govern them something raising them above 
our ordinary plane of everyday thoughts and aspirations. Therefore we 
must be grateful to the Jains, and must endeavour, if we can, to penetrate 
into the secret underlying motives of their mental activity. In that we 
shall be assisted by the paper just read, and, I hope, by further contribu- 
tions in the same line of study by the distinguished gentleman who has 
favoured us with the paper to-day. It would be beyond my power to go 
into a minute discussion of the various points brought forward, which are 
matters only for scholars in a very special line. The most we can do is 
to take up a point here and there, and make a few observations with a 
view of suggesting a point for further elucidation, either now or on another 
occasion, by our learned lecturer. From that standpoint I should like to 
put forward one or two matters for inquiry. The relation of the Jain 
philosophy to the early Greek philosophy syggested several questions. 
Mr. Gandhi has mentioned Thales. Thales, looking out on the surface of 
creation, thought he detected the active principle of the universe in moisture. 
He was followed by another distinguished philosopher, who thought that 
water might be a very active force in nature, but that it could not be 
brought into activity without something which he could himself feel; and 
what he felt in his own person as being the central force was air. Then 


* See this paper elsewhere in this Review. 
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came Diogenes of Apollonia, who carried the speculation a step further, 
and said there must be something behind the air ; there must be a soul to 
give it this particular characteristic, and so he imagined as a primum mobile, 
or first source of being in action, the Soul of the Universe. These are 
views natural enough in the world of philosophy in its early stages. I 
should have been pleased if Mr. Gandhi had told us how far the earlier 
speculations of the Jain philosophers ran in this course. He takes us 
somewhat at a bound to the point of the development of all phenomenal 
existence from central real existence which lies behind, but the distinction 
is not to my mind quite clearly made out, of the Jain philosophy from the 
other systems, when he says the Jains are the advocates of the development 
theory, from which he springs to the notion that their ideal is physical, 
mental, spiritual, and moral perfection. He goes on to say that the pheno- 
menal is on Jain principles indistinguishable from the real. I should like 
him to say something about the passage in which he says: “ First, there is 
the indefinite cognition as an isolated object or idea.” That, to me, is 
rather puzzling, because cognition to my mind means recognising some- 
thing by its limits. So long as you do not assign to something limits which 
distinguish it from something else, the process can hardly be called a 
cognition ; it only becomes a cognition in so far as you mark it off by some 
particular signs, or limits, from other notions. Then we have the phrase, 
“condensation of all differences.” I suppose that means a “ suppression 
of differences.” If you, in your philosophizing, in order to arrive at some 
comprehensive category, suppress one difference after another, at last you 
lose all possibility of recognition. I take it that ‘‘ condensation” here 
means suppression—that you lose yourself if you carry that suppression of 
particulars and accidents and differences too far. Then the word “ diffuse- 
ness” occurs, “The analysis shall not be an absolute diffuseness.” I 
take it “diffusion” is used in the sense of “dispersion,” so that the 
characteristics are so scattered that you can no longer recognise what it 
was you were proposing to deal with. I hope Mr. Gandhi will forgive me 
for being so critical. People are excusably critical when they know nothing 
of a subject and want to learn something. I take it that this phrase, 
“The doctrine of the inexpugnability of the inextricably combined proper- 
ties and relations ” in our everyday dialect means this: ‘A rational neces- 
sity under which we are of conceiving certain things as related to other 
things in particular ways.” Another point struck me as being worth a 
word or two as to law in nature and a law as amongst human beings. 
Mr. Gandhi, I suppose taking the Jain view, says, “A law is not a com- 
mand, but a formula to which things or beings conform precisely, and 
without exception under definite relations.’”’ This agrees with the view 
that I thought was to be gathered from the somewhat complicated state- 
ment I read a minute or two ago, namely, that things must needs be con- 
ceived as having certain relations to one another—that is, some things must. 
The proper way to state this would be the familiar one, it is not a com- 
mand but a summary of observations. It comes to this, that law in 
nature is a statement in a systematic way, of the conditions of the existences 
of the actual phenomena, the difference between this and the human law 
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being that amongst natural objects it is the obedience which constitutes the 
law, whereas amongst human beings it is the law which enforces the obe- 
dience, or at least it is that which commands the obedience, which is 
enforced by a sanction behind it. ‘There was a point which struck me as 
being extremely interesting. He said, “Clay, stones, etc., as they come 
fresh from the earth, have life.” If that is a correct statement, which I do 
not doubt, of the Jain view, they are trespassing very much on the field of 
Thales, whose idea was that it was moisture which constituted the life ; 
and the Jain idea appears to be of a universality of life existing under 
these particular conditions, in which you contrive to expel more or less 
moisture. I am afraid, however, that I am trespassing upon time which 
ought to be given to other gentlemen. There are a number of most 
interesting topics which suggest themselves in connection with this paper, 
and I hope that Mr. Gandhi, when he has leisure, will develop the subject 
more at length. To compress a statement of the Jain philosophy, and the 
contributions it has made to the intellectual growth of mankind within the 
compass of a lecture of half an hour, would be too great an effort for the 
greatest genius. Therefore I think it no ill compliment to Mr. Gandhi to 
say his paper will, in my opinion, admit of a considerable degree of expan- 
sion and development with advantage, to the elucidation of the argument, 
and our further comprehension of the somewhat abstruse subject with which 
he has dealt. 

Sir LEPEL GrirFin would be glad if the lecturer would enlighten them 
on the most important questions connected with the subject. He would 
first observe for the information of those present, who had not been per- 
sonally connected with the Jains, that they were an exceedingly interesting 
community, and there was no more strange or weird sight than that of the 
stricter Jains, with their faces bound up with white cloths to prevent the 
possibility of an insect entering into their mouths, and so inadvertently 
destroying life; and holding little brooms in their hands with which they 
carefully swept the ground before them, or the seat upon which they were 
going to sit, in order that they might not tread, or sit, on any living thing. 
Many of the stricter members of the community lived in monasteries or 
nunneries, in the most ascetic fashion, eating only food which was the 
refuse of the meals of others, drinking only dirty water, and performing all 
sorts of menial offices. He thanked Mr. Gandhi for having directed the 
attention of English students to the Jain philosophy and creed, and would 
ask to be informed regarding the difference, now somewhat obscure, 
between the dogmatic teaching of Jainism and Buddhism. To his mind 
there was amongst the creeds of the world none so fascinating as Buddhism. 
It was purely atheistic in the best sense of the word, with an ethical system, 
which provided for mankind a future of happiness or misery, according to 
whether the course of life on earth had been virtuous or vicious. The 
subtleties so ingeniously suggested by the chairman were after all of very 
little practical importance. The question present in the minds of most of 
them, he thought, was what was the differentiation between Buddhism and 
Jainism. Was there really any philosophical difference between the two 
creeds? 
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Mr. CoLpstrEam had listened with great pleasure, and derived much 
instruction from the address. None of them who had lived in India could 
have failed to be interested in the development of this most interesting 
system. At the beginning of his address the lecturer had told them of the 
statue carved by the carpenter which needed to be clothed. They would 
like very much if he, the lecturer, or other competent scholar, would do 
something to clothe the bare statue of the abstract description of Jainism 
by a description of the practical life of the Jain people. Tnere were a 
good many Jains in the Punjab. In the Central Punjab (he did not think 
they extended as a clan beyond the Ravee) they were called Bhabrahs, 
while in the parts about Delhi and Hissar they were known as Saraogis. 
The developments of the system in everyday life formed an interesting 
siudy as to their views of the sanctity of life, and their vegetarianism. In 
some parts of the country it took the form of a hesitation in using vege- 
tables of a certain kind, those, for instance, of a red colour, because, he sup- 
posed, red was the colour of blood.* The Jains were a mercantile com- 
munity, very much respected, and a peopie who carried weight in many 
ways. They had many interesting customs. In the district with which he 
was connected they used to put their families into ox-carts, and drive them 
through country by-roads to a very remote village, where there was a 
shrine, or place of ancestral sanctity or veneration.t He made these 
remarks to emphasize his feeling that the Jain people were deserving of 
intimate study. t . 

Mr. WuisH thought they owed a debt to the lecturer for having brought 
so important a subject to their notice. One of the first necessities for 
successful administration in India was to comprehend the vast congeries of 
races and customs, and for that comprehension tolerant and sympathetic 
views of religions whose tenets conflicted with their own were essential. 
The historical part of the question was of intense interest. It was at first 
thought that Jainism was an offspring of Buddhism, but later researches 
had shown that the fact was the other way. It would be interesting if 
the lecturer could give them information on this subject. The subject 
suggested by the chairman as to the extent to which Jainism was indebted 
to the Greek inspiration was also a subject of great interest. He could 
not follow the lecturer in his philosophical observations. It seemed 


* In Hoshiarpur, Punjab, the unwillingness of the Bhabrah women to handle raw 
vegetables of particular kinds—some probably on account of their red colour, and others, 
perhaps, because of the insects adhering to them—led them to get their neighbours of 
less scrupulous views to cut up their raw vegetables, and prepare them for the pot. 

Again, the Jat and ‘“‘ Bagari” peasantry in the Hissar and Scosa districts are so imbued 
with the tenets of Jainism in the direction of the preservation of animal life, that they are 
seriously annoyed when a sportsman appears in the neighbourhood of their villages to 
shoot antelope, which there abound. 

+ This remote village is called Fattehpore. He (the speaker) was never able to visit it, 
but it lies, he believes, twenty to thirty miles north-east of Hoshiarpur, at the base of, or 
in, the Siwalik hills. It contains, not improbably, some very ancient remains. 

+ The Bhabrah women are known in Hoshiarpur for their skill and industry in needle- 
work—in the production especially of those handsome embroideries, coloured floss silks 
of coarse quality sown on a ground of coloured cotton cloth, called in the Punjab 
phulkari or chob, so*much in demand for domestic decoration in England and elsewhere. 
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almost too intricate a subject for anyone but an expert. He thought 
that all movements for the humane treatment of animals must be largely 
indebted to Jainism. When the present war was over public attention 
would no doubt be turned to the treatment of horses, which he believed 
had suffered more than the men. Another subject of interest was the 
correspondence between the Jain architecture and English Gothic. 

Sir WILLIAM RattiGAN said that there was one part of the lecture which 
he thought might have been a good deal amplified, to which Sir Lepel 
Griffin had referred, namely, how far Buddhism was indebted to Jainism 
for its general precepts. He could bear testimony to what had been said 
of the character of the men who professed the Jain religion. They were of 
a very estimable character, men of high principles, keeping aloof from all 
other agitations which led to nothing but embroilment with other com- 
munities. 

Sir ROLAND WILSson had no special acquaintance with the Jains, beyond 
having once visited their very beautiful temple at Ahmedabad, where what 
struck him most was in the first place that, as inthe Mahommedan mosque, 
he was’ expected to take his boots off before entering, but that, as was not 
the case in the mosque, he was provided instead with a pair of slippers, 
and next that he there saw what he had not expected to see, priestesses 
taking an important part in the prayers. Pending the answer of the 
lecturer to the very interesting question put by Sir Lepel Griffin and 
others, as to the relations between Jainism and Buddhism, he thought he 
might assume that in those respects, which chiefly interested such an 
audience as the present, the two were practically identical. Jainism and 
Buddhism were alike in being practically atheistical, but combining with 
that, a very definite belief in law and personal responsibility, and a capacity 
for extreme self-denial in obedience to that impersonal law. In England 
also it was easy to meet with highly conscientious agnostics ; but it did not 
follow that the position was intellectually tenable. He himself thought it 
was not, and referred to the recent masterly treatise of Dr. James Ward, 
of Cambridge. Another point common to Buddhism and Jainism was the 
aversion to the taking of life, and consequently to all forms of fighting, 
even when purely defensive. In that it seemed to him they had an ex- 
planation in a great measure of the presence in India, first of the Mahom- 
medans, and then of the British. He thought that the essential contradic- 
tion between the existence of a State and the principle of non-resistance 
was sufficient to explain the ultimate downfall of Buddhism. ‘True, the 
Jains survived, and were still (as the lecturer had shown) very useful mem- 
bers of the community ; so were the Quakers in this country; but the 
existence and usefulness of both were dependent on the willingness of 
others, who did not share their principles, to afford them protection. 

Mr. Martin Woop felt that there was a little deficiency in the historical 
part of the matter. He had not gathered personally the difference between 
Buddhism and Jainism in point of order. Was it not that the Jains entered 
more into practical life? Did not the Jains set up the system of honouring 
their chief men? It was new to him that Jainism preceded Buddhism. 

The Hon, J. D. Rees said that the questions asked as to the differences 
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between the Jains and the Buddhists rather referred to doctrinal differences. 
As far as he had seen the Jains, he had not been able to see in their life 
and conversation any difference between them and the Hindus around 
them. He would like to ask to what extent Jainism was a living religion, 
so as to differentiate its professors from the Hindus around them. 

Mr. GaNnpDuHI said : Ladies and gentlemen, I sincerely thank the speakers 
for their sympathetic observations and their desire to have certain points 
cleared. The time at our disposal being limited, I hope you will excuse 
me if I condense my remarks. The first point demanding explanation is 
the relation between the Jain philosophy and the early Greek philosophy. 
In my view there is no relation between them. The early Greek philo- 
sophers were pure physiologers ; they mainly studied the material universe, 
and that in a rudely observational manner. We cannot cal! them mate- 
rialists, for the antithesis between matter and spirit was unknown to them. 
The cosmic matter passed with them for something in itself living ; they 
thought of it as animated, just as are particular organs. It is naive 
hylozoism. ‘They were in search of an ultimate ground of the universe. 
The earliest Jain records, on the other hand, dispense with this way of 
looking upon philosophical questions. They distinctly teach that the 
cosmos has no beginning and no end. ‘The search for its origin is there- 
fore futile. This does not mean that the state or modality of the cosmos is 
the same at all times. It is constantly changing. Any particular state is 
the resultant of previously operating causes, which, in their turn, are the 
results of other previously operating causes, and so on, without coming to 
a stop. The search for a cause or origin is the outcome of the inner con- 
viction of the human mind that a state of things must be the effect of 
sufficient cause or causes. The cause or causes, when found, must neces- 
sarily, by the same logic, be the effects of other causes, and so on. To 
stop at some causeless cause is suicidal to the inner conviction just referred 
to. The fact is that when the mind in its search for the origin of the 
universe stops at something, it is because of its inability (lack of capacity) 
to go further, or to grasp or imagine a previous state of things. Next, the 
antithesis between matter and spirit is clearly drawn in the earliest Jain 
canonical books. These works are the records of the teaching of Mahavira, 
the last Arhat, who lived about the time of the Ionic philosophers. Later, 
when Alexander the Great came to India, Jain philosophy was already an 
established system. If there is any borrowing at all, it must be on the 
part of the Greeks. The chairman has detected a similarity between 
Thales’ view that water or moisture is the origin of the world, and the Jain 
view that moist clay, etc., have life. He therefore remarks that the Jains 
are trespassing very much on the field of Thales, whose idea was that it 
was moisture which constituted the life; and that the Jain idea appears to 
be of a universality of iife, existing under these particular conditions, in 
which you contrive to expel more or less moisture. On reference to my 
paper, you will see that, in the Jain view, even fire, which is a negation of 
moisture, has life. Besides, according to Thales, the whole cosmos is a 
living thing ; according to Jains, there are living as well as lifeless things in 
the world. 
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The statement that the Jains are advocates of the development theory 
was made to contrast the Jain view with that of the Vedanta, and not in 
reference to the origin of the world, nor was it in reference to the develop- 
ment of “all phenomenal existence from central real existence which lies 
behind.” I think I must put the Jain view about phenomenal and 
noumenal existence in a clearer form. In the Kantian philosophy, 
noumenon is that which can be the object only of a purely intellectual 
intuition. To such an existence the Jains have no objection ; nay, they 
postulate the existence of realities which are supersensuous. Such realities 
are a part of the cosmos, but not a cause or origin of it. There are other 
Western philosophers who advocate the view that behind the wor!d of 
phenomena there is an impenetrable world of noumena, that behind this 
apparent existence there is a hidden existence, of which the varied 
phenomena are but fleeting manifestations, that things in themselves are 
necessarily different from things in relation to us. In brief, a noumenon 
in their view is a thing as it is apart from all thought ; it is what remains 
of the object of thought after space, time, and all the categories of the 
understanding are abstracted from it. To this view the Jains give an 
emphatic denial. The Jain position is: First, that right knowledge is the 
only test or measure on our part of the existence of a reality ; secondly, 
that knowledge is always the knowledge of relations ; thirdly, that reality 
is never out of relations (a particular reality may not be in physical relation 
with another reality, it may be in the relationship of subject and object, 
knower and known); and fourthly, that the relations are constantly 
changing. To be is to be in relation. So, when we know a thing, we 
know the relations—some, if not all—in which it stands to us and to other 
things. Zo that extent we know the thing as zt zs. There are other 
present relations which we do not know, and there are other possible rela- 
tions also which we may not know under our present state of development. 
This residuum of relationships is the noumenon. The task of our research 
ought to be to fix these unknown relations, and not to go in quest of the 
phantom “thing in itself.” As Mr. George Henry Lewes says: “The 
illusion of an existence underlying the appearance arises from our tendency 
to dissociate abstractions from their concretes, and endow the former with 
a permanent reality denied to the latter.” Noumenon and phenomenon 
are not two separate existences, but only two modes of our looking upon 
the full content of a thing, part of which is known and part unknown to 
us now. The fallacy in the popular mind in reference to these terms is 
that of confounding a logical distinction with an actual separation. 

This leads me to the next point that demands explanation, namely, the 
difference between Jainism and Buddhism. In the Buddhist view, nothing 
is permanent. Transitoriness is the only reality. As Professor Oldenberg 
says: “The speculation of the Brahmans apprehended being in all being, 
that of the Buddhists becoming in all apparent being.” The Jains, on 
the contrary, consider being and beccming as two different and comple- 
mentary ways of our viewing the same thing. Reality in the Jain view is 
a permanent subject of changing states. To be, to stand in relation, to 
be active, to act upon other things, to obey law, to be a cause, to be a 
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permanent subject of states, to be the same to-day as yesterday, to be 
identical in spite of its varying activities, these are the Jain conceptions of 
reality. Mere becoming is as much an abstraction as mere being. In 
short, being and becoming are complements of the full notion of a reality. 
Besides, Buddhism discards the idea of individuality. Jainism, on the 
other hand, considers individuality in the twofold aspect of permanence 
and transitoriness. The individual, in the Jain view, continues to exist 
in different states. Next, the Buddhist idea of the summum bonum is 
undefined. The Jain idea is that of perfection of the individual. 
Jainism teaches the doctrine of soul, Buddhism denies it. There are 
many other differentiating points, but these will do for our present 
purposes. 

Referring to Jain psychology and logic, the interpretations which the 
Chairman gave of certain words and expressions occurring in the paper— 
e.g., “ condensation,” ‘‘ diffusiveness ”—are correct, and I must thank him 
for his remarks in that line. I used the phrase “indefinite cognition.” 
By that I mean that state of the mind in which there is no clear differ- 
entiating notion about the object. It is a state in which the mind in a 
vague way feels that it (the object) is something. It is the state of the 
mind prior to analysis. In the absence of any special word which would 
signify this idea, I used the words ‘indefinite cognition,” the Greek 
equivalent of which is synthesis. 

The historical fact now revealed about the priority of Jainism over 
Buddhism is, I am sorry to say, known only to a few outside the circle of 
Oriental scholars. I would refer those who are anxious to study this 
question to the learned introductions by Professor Jacobi to vols. xxii. and 
xlv. of the Sacred Books of the East Series. 

At this stage Iam bound to admire the faculty of observation which 
those of you who have lived in India had exercised in reference to the 
strange habits and customs of the people. For instance, Sir Lepel Griffin 
alludes to certain Jains who cover their faces with white cloths to prevent 
the possibility of an insect entering into their mouths, and so inadver- 
tently destroying life. Sir Roland Wilson, when visiting the Jain temple 
at Ahmedabad, was struck with the fact that Jains asked him to take off 
his boots, but that instead he was offered a pair of slippers; also that 
there were priestesses in the temple taking part in the prayers. Mr. 
Coldstream observed the fact that in the Punjab Jains hesitated to eat 
vegetables of red colour. The Jains referred to by Sir Lepel are a new 
sect, which came into existence only 200 years ago. They are known as 
Dhundhids. Their habits and life are extremely unclean. The older 
Jains teach that the constant covering of the mouth and nose with cloth 
makes the breath so poisonous that it destroys more life than open 
breathing would do ; also that uncleanliness generates and destroys more 
animalculz than are destroyed by keeping clean. Such sporadic move- 
ments are likely to arise in any country and in any religion. Students 
and scholars ought not to form any judgment about a philosophical 
system from the doings of such persons. If I know nothing of Chris- 
tianity, and happen to attend a Methodist revival meeting and observe the 
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doings of the persons present, I might as well come to the conclusion that 
the characteristics of Christianity are that its ministers wear frock-coats, 
that they raise their hands when uttering the benediction, that they stamp 
their feet on the floor of the pulpit when they deliver sermons, and that 
the congregation get religion when they shout in a wild manner. What 
a poor idea of Christianity! Iam gratified to know, however, that there 
are moments in the life of you Englishmen when you patiently try to 
understand the subtle and doctrinal differences in the various philo- 
sophical systems. But for this fact, I could not have addressed you 
to-day. 

I appreciate Sir Roland Wilson’s remarks very highly. The reason why 
the Jains of Ahmedabad asked him to take off his boots when entering 
the temple is that leather, in the Jain view, is considered unclean. But, 
as we know that it is difficult for Europeans to walk unless they have some 
kind of footgear on, we offer them slippers of canvas, and thus try to 
make them comfortable when they are our guests in a temple, without 
wounding our religious susceptibilities. The Mahomedans acted in a 
different way towards Sir Roland, because, in their view, they must literally 
carry out their religious injunctions. 

There is another remark of Sir Roland which is very pertinent, namely, 
relating to the aversion of the Jains and Buddhists to the taking of life, 
and consequently to all forms of fighting, even when purely defensive. In 
that he finds an explanation, in a great measure, of the presence in India, 
first of the Mahomedans, and then of the British. In this connection I 
must observe that the Jain teaching is not that of non-resistance, as it is 
ordinarily understood. Even a strict Jain, when he takes the vow of non- 
killing, does so in the following words: “I shall not deliberately kill an 
innocent being without a purpose.” This shows what limiting conditions 
are joined to the idea of non-killing. Asa matter of fact, non-resistance 
is now the characteristic of the Jains as well as Hindus. But I do not 
think it is the result of their aversion to taking life. Even the flesh-eaters 
in India have ceased to fight, except those who are paid to do so. Some 
persons think that the Jain preaching of vegetarianism is the chief cause 
of the disappearance.of fighting qualities from the Hindus. The fact is, 
that vegetarianism does not necessarily disincline a person to fight. The 
conquering soldiers of Rome and Sparta, the athletes and wrestlers of 
Greece, were generally abstainers from flesh-meat. The true cause of the 
presence of foreigners in India as conquerors at various periods of its 
history is that the Hindus have been for centuries fighting and quarrelling 
among themselves, and that no sense of a common nationality was ever 
developed in them. Secondly, under those circumstances the conception 
of a modern Western State never entered into their mind. Hence, they 
respected the authority and laws of the sovereign ruling for the time being. 
For centuries they have been used to passive submission. The late Sir 
J. R. Seeley, Regius Professor of History at the University of Cambridge, 
says in his ‘Expansion of England”: “I showed you that of the army 
which won our victories [in India], four-fifths consisted of native troops. 
That we were able to hire these native troops for service in India was due 
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to the fact that the feeling of nationality had no existence there. Now, if 
the feeling of a common nationality began to exist there only feebly, if, 
without inspiring any active desire to drive out the foreigner, it only 
created a notion that it was shameful to assist him in maintaining his 
dominion, from that day almost our Empire would cease to exist, for 
of the army by which it is garrisoned, two-thirds consist of native soldiers.” 
The Hon. Mr. Rees wanted to know whether Jainism was a living 
religion, so as to differentiate its professors from the Hindus around them. 
The idea of the sanctity of life which permeates the Jains, and which they 
forced on the minds of the Hindus, is the living characteristic of the Jain 
religion. The sharp differentiations are visible only at the time of the 
birth of institutions. The conflicts they create in ‘society are ultimately 
reduced to a state of equilibrium through giving and taking. So now, so 
far as masses are concerned, there will be found very little difference 
between Jains and Hindus. The philosophical part of a religion is 
grasped only by a few; the majority are satisfied with formalism. Still, 
the Hindu life has received an abiding impression from Jain teachings. 
As Mr. Whish suggested, all movements for the humane treatment of 
animals must be largely, and are, in fact, indebted to Jainism. If we 
search for the real difference, we shall find it only when we compare a 
cultured Hindu (in the Hindu sense) with a cultured Jain (in the Jain 
sense). The cultured Hindu believes in the offering of oblations to the 
manes of his ancestors, and does offer them ; the cultured Jain does not. 
The ethical vows of a cultured Jain are stricter than those of a cultured 
Hindu. The record of crime in India bears ample testimony to the fact 
that very few Jains commit violent crimes. Sir William Rattigan has told 
you that the Jains are of a very estimable character, men of high 
principles. I have already quoted the opinion of Lord Curzon about the 
Jains at the end of my paper. 

In conclusion, I must again express my gratefulness to the Chairman 
and other speakers for their helpful remarks and sympathetic criticisms, 
and also to the audience for the patience with which they have followed 
me in the treatment of an abstruse subject. 

The lecturer resumed his seat amidst applause. 

The CHaiRMAN, in the name of the meeting, thanked Mr. Gandhi both 
for his paper and for the observations he had made. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


On Tuesday, June 12, 1900, a paper was read by Archibald Colquhoun, 
Esq., on ‘‘ Afghanistan, the Key to India,” Joseph Walton, Esq., M.P., in 
the Chair. The following among others were present: Sir L. Lyell, Bart., 
M.P., Sir Juland Danvers, K.C.S.I., Sir Joseph Frizelle, General Sir 
J. Hood Gordon, Major-General Jago Trelawny, Colonel Clementi, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dampier, Major Davis, Honourable Madan Gopal, 
Dr. Sarat K. Mullick, Moulvie Rafi-uddin Ahmed, Mr. S. Ahmed, Mr. 
T. A. Anderson, Miss Arathoon, Mr. H. K. Beauchamp, Mrs. Bishop, 
F.R.G.S., Mr. Byron Brennan, Mr. J. E. Champney, Mr. W. Coldstream, 
Mr. H. R. Cook, Mrs. Colquhoun, Raizada Eshwar Das, Mrs. Fennessy, 
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Mr. F. Hinde, Mr. S. N. Hosain, Mr. Aly Mahomed, Mr. Nugent, Mr. 
J. B. Pennington, Mr. J. Krishna Rau, Mr. Kanwar Sain, Mr. Christopher 
Taylor, Mr. S. Thorburn, Mr. N. B. Wagle, Miss Webster, Mr. W. E, 
Whitehead, Mr. W. Martin Wood, and Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

The CHarirMAN having briefly introduced Mr. Colquhoun, the paper was 
read.* 

The CuarrMan said he had listened with great interest to the able 
paper which had been read. Personally he had no unreasoning jealousy 
of Russia; on the contrary, he was full of admiration for her splendid 
activity, and for those qualities of energy and enterprise which she had 
so signally displayed, especially during the last twenty or thirty years. 
Russia, a comparatively poor country, was engaged in railway undertakings 
which would probably cost considerably more than 100 millions sterling. 
There was first of all the Siberian Railway, stretching right across Asia 
down into North China. A branch of the Siberian Railway was to be 
constructed from Lake Baikal to Pekin; and there was the railway to 
which the lecturer had referred—the Trans-Caspian Railway. He did not 
think this country realized the fact that there was a great line of railway 
constructed by Russia to the frontier of Eastern Turkestan, which could 
easily be extended to the Upper Yangtse by a route which enabled Russia 
to escape all the difficulties of the mountainous country and Thibet. In 
connection with the Trans-Caspian Railway there was also the branch line 
coming down to Herat. If they had been told thirty years ago that to-day 
Russia would possess this railway almost to the gates of Herat, it would 
have been said to be absolute nonsense for Russia to dream of such a 
thing ; but they were face to face with the fact that for reasons of her own 
Russia was steadily and persistently advancing her military occupation of 
great regions of Asia by means of railway construction. To-day Russia 
was in practical control of Northern Persia, and if this country were not 
wide awake to safeguard our interests, before many years were over 
Southern Persia would also pass under the domination of Russia. With 
the great rivers of Russia connected with the Caspian Sea, it was only 
natural that Russia should desire a trade-route with an outlet to the 
Persian Gulf. He did not know whether Russia even dreamed of sweeping 
the Britishers out of Asia and having Asia entirely under Russian Govern- 
ment, but at any rate they were face to face with the fact that whether 
through Persia, or in Central Asia, or across Northern Asia, Russia to-day 
was actively engaged in enterprises which increased her influence, and 
extended her dominions, whilst he felt humiliated as an Englishman to 
realize that comparatively speaking the British Government had pursued 
a do-nothing policy. Personally he did not regard Afghanistan as by any 
means the only key to India. He thought a graver danger to India might 
arise if Russia eventually acquired Persia, and had a system of railways to 
the Persian Gulf, and the power to construct a railway through Beluchistan 
to the frontier of India, escaping altogether that natural mountain frontier 
in the north-west which had always been regarded as safeguarding our 


* See our second article. 
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Indian Empire. In 1892, by the kindness of Lord Roberts, he (the Chair- 
man) and Mr. Spencer Wilkinson had a most interesting expedition through 
the Khyber Pass over the frontier into Afghanistan. He had for many years 
taken an interest in what was transpiring on the north-west frontier of India, 
and he was of opinion that a great mistake had been made in not occupy- 
ing and holding Kandahar. He was afraid that, taking advantage at 
some time of our hands being full elsewhere, we might look forward to 
having Russia in occupation of Herat. What further advance she would 
endeavour to make through Afghanistan he could not with certainty tell. 
It might be that she desired to threaten us in India to compel us to refrain 
from opposing her designs in Turkey, or other districts in Europe. How- 
ever that might be, having accepted the responsibility of empire, it was 
our duty to be watchful, and to safeguard that empire from aggression on 
the part of foreign Powers. He believed that the British rule gave to the 
populations under it the greatest liberty, and the most just government. 
He rejoiced that they had this great empire, in the acquisition of which 
much blood and money had been spent. We threw it open to the trade 
of all nations, but unfortunately other great nations, such as Russia, France, 
and Germany, if they acquired territories, immediately instituted protective 
tariffs against British trade which would probably strangle it in the future. 
In French Indo-China in 1885 seven-eighths of the whole imports were 
taken from England, Germany, and Switzerland, but last year three-fourths 
of the whole imports went from France, and only one-fourth from the rest 
of the world. That was simply due to protective tariffs, in many cases of .- 
50 per cent. If we allowed our trade rights to be filched from us in the 
great empire of China, it would be fatal to the future commercial pros- 
perity of this country. He was afraid that in these remarks he had not 
adhered closely to the excellent paper which had been read, and which 
they would read again in print. It was a paper deserving of careful con- 
sideration, and about which no hasty opinion ought to be expressed. The 
lecturer had brought under their consideration an important matter which 
ought not to be lost sight of by anyone interested in the upholding of our 
just political and commercial rights, not only throughout the British empire, 
but throughout the world. He trusted that many of those present would 
take a part in the discussion which he hoped would follow. 

Mr. THORBURN considered that there was a practical means of arriving 
at the desired result—the arrest of the advance of Russia towards India— 
without making what he thought would be the great mistake of invading, 
or occupying, Afghanistan for the fourth time in the history of our connec- 
tion with it. With reference to the approach to India through Southern 
Persia, he agreed with what the Chairman had said. Northern Persia was 
now practically within the suzerainty of Russia, and the change from that 
to actual sovereignty might be effected by Russia whenever she chose to 
put forth her hand. He doubted whether our influence inside Persia now 
extended beyond the range of a few obsolete guns mounted on our six 
or seven obsolete gun-boats which policed the Persian Gulf. In the last 
sixty years Afghanistan had been three times invaded by us. Twice had 
we made war against Persia to cause her to relax her hold upon Herat in 
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order to keep Herat an integral part of Afghanistan. India had in all 
spent something like 475,000,000 with the object of keeping Russia at a 
distance. The latest expenditure was upon the delimitation of Afghanistan. 
If all that expenditure meant anything, it meant that Afghanistan was 
earmarked as a sphere of exclusive British influence inside which Russia 
might not advance, whether the Ameer were Anglophile or Russophile. 
During our recent disasters in South Africa Russia had completed a 
branch-line from Merv to Kushk, seventy or eighty miles from Herat. 
The distance formerly was 250 miles by road. The branch, which was 
practically the Merv-Herat extension of the Trans-Caspian Railway, was 
180 to 190 miles long. He had recently read in the Zimes that during 
our troubles in South Africa, whilst our continental friends agreed that we 
should be occupied there for two or three years more, Russia transferred 
from Tiflis and other places upwards of 20,000 men to Kushk, and had 
thus converted a small outpost into a very large cantonment. There was 
no vatson d’étre for that railway or for that large garrison except with the 
object of occupying Herat whenever a good opportunity should offer. 
Doubtless, had our troubles continued, London would have waked some 
morning to read that Russian troops were holding Herat. The inhabitants 
of the Herat Valley were chiefly Shias ; they were not true Afghans ; they 
were rather sorts of hybrids; and practically the hold Afghanistan had 
upon the Herat Valley was that of a military occupation. It was the same 
with Afghan Turkestan, the inhabitants of which were Uzbegs and others, 
not Afghans. Thus Russia might any day, unless prevented, advance to 
the Hindu Kush and, without any large expenditure of men or money, 
absorb the whole of Afghan Turkestan and Herat as well. On certain 
points he did not agree with Mr. Colquhoun. The lecturer seemed to 
hold that the counter-move on our part, supposing Russia were to occupy 
Herat, would be to move on to Kandahar. That could, of course, be 
done in a couple of nights; but it would, Mr. Thorburn thought, be 
playing Russia’s game, which was the partition of Afghanistan, the anni- 
hilation of the buffer region. Her statesmen had hitherto wished that 
in the ultimate partition of Afghanistan the country ¢vavs-Hindu Kush 
should fall to Russia, and ¢és-Hindu Kush to England; that was, that 
England should have all the fighting people to trouble her, and that 
Russia should have all the peaceful population. He came then to a 
practical suggestion which he hoped would be discussed. The United 
States, without a fleet, without an army, and with hardly any foreign 
interests, and with none whatsoever in South America, had declared that 
her “Monroe Doctrine” applied not only to Central America, but also 
to South America. Now, England had the command of the sea, and a 
considerable army, but had not yet made any declaration as to what her 
definite fixed policy was in Persia or in Afghanistan. Our present agree- 
ment with the Ameer was that we guaranteed the integrity of delimited 
Afghanistan to the Ameer so long as he had no dealings with any Govern- 
ment other than the Government of India. If the Ministry of the day 
found this obligation inconvenient, there were many ways in which they 
could exasperate the Ameer, as we had done in 1892, and so make out 
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that he had failed to observe his part of the agreement with us. The 
proposal he would make was that instead of the drift policy in Persia, and 
the policy, or impolicy, of opportunism in Afghanistan, we should boldly 
follow the United States and announce a “ Monroe Doctrine” of our own 
which would apply to a certain area as the hinterland of the Persian Gulf, 
and to delimited Afghanistan. 

MovuLvie Rarruppin AHMED protested against the suggestion that 
practically Afghanistan should be annexed. In his opinion, the best 
policy was not to make another enemy by annexing Afghanistan, but to 
make a good friend and ally of the Ameer of Afghanistan, and of Persia. 
The making of lines of communication and military occupation was not 
everything ; the affections of the people must be secured. 

Mr. Martin Woop had rather wondered at the selection of the subject 
of the lecture, as the subject had been discussed and disposed of over and 
over again. There was no danger that the question of Afghanistan should 
be overlooked. The key to India was not in Afghanistan, but, as Mr. 
Disraeli had said, it was in this city, in themselves, and in their own terri- 
tories. Since 1876, over £100,000,000 had been spent in making this key 
to India fit. Supposing Russia used this key, she would find it very rusty 
indeed. Lord Roberts, writing in May, 1880, had pointed out that the 
longer and more difficult the line of communication was the greater the 
obstacles which Russia would have to overcome. He objected to the 
matter being left to be dealt with by India. Russia should be dealt with 
in Europe. As to Persia, anyone who had read the address of the Vice- 
President on Persia would see how vain were the assumptions that Russia 
was going to do everything that she liked in Persia. 

Mrs. Bisuop said that, although she knew nothing about Afghanistan, 
yet perhaps she might be allowed to make one or two remarks on subjects 
with which she was familiar during eight and a half years of Asiatic travel. 
One always felt Mr. Colquhoun’s facts to be unassailable, and that they 
were marshalled with an admirable clearness and brevity. With his con- 
clusions, however, one might be allowed at times to differ. She was not 
a Russophobist, nor did she see why the two great empires should not 
come to a distinct understanding to civilize the Asiatic world. She thought 
that both England and Russia were Powers specially designated to do this 
great work. Wherever she had encountered Russian civilization in the 
East among Oriental tribes, she had considered that such civilization was 
worth carrying to those tribes, and that Russia had a knack of ruling con- 
quered or acquired races which designated her as fitted for the task of 
civilizing them. She would briefly refer to what she had gathered in the 
course of a long journey in Persia as to the popular opinion amongst 
Persians concerning Russia. The subject of Russia was constantly coming 
up in conversation with the people. She travelled for a week with a large 
caravan of Mahommedan pilgrims from the Caucasus, and at night their 
leaders used to come to her tent veranda. The chief subject talked about 
was the probability, as they considered it, of Russia occupying Persia down 
to Ispahan within a few years. The gist of their remarks was that they 
had, under the Russian Government, got just land settlements, justice in 
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the Russian courts, and absolute toleration for their religion, and they 
would not wish a better government than that under which they were then 
living. The merchants and others spoke to the same effect. She never 
had heard anything that could be called an expression of patriotic feeling ; 
they did not, they said, care whether they paid their taxes to the Tzar or 
_to the Shah. They knew that the Tzar would let their religion alone, that 
they would have justice, and be free from the oppression of officials ; they 
would know what taxes they had to pay, and so forth. The surveying 
party with which she travelled in Lurastom took much trouble to ascertain 
if, in the case of a collision with Russia, the heads of the nomad Bakhtiari 
Lurs would place their 10,000 light horsemen at the disposal of the British 
Government, irregulars well acquainted with the country, and excellent 
shots. It was very evident that the light horsemen, in the event of war 
with Russia, would be sold to the highest bidder, and that the presents 
which the Government of India had sent to the Bakhtiari chiefs might 
as well have remained at home. There were about 2,000,000 of these 
nomads, and in every nomad tent were innumerable articles of Russian 
manufacture. In the civilized states of Western Persia the people were 
clothed to a great extent in cottons which she recognised at once as 
foreign. The women said that the Russians consulted their tastes in the 
pattern and colouring, so that they preferred them to the English article, 
although the latter was cheaper. Everywhere there was indifference as to 
whether Russia should occupy Persia or not. Russia had relieved Eastern 
Persia from the annual inroads of the Turcomans. The Chairman had 
mentioned that a route through Persia would be of greater value to Russia 
than a route through Afghanistan, and certainly from what she saw she 
was disposed to agree with him. To bring her remarks to a close, she 
would observe that the knack of understanding Oriental peoples, and of 
dealing with them, which Russia had displayed, the result partly of her 
Oriental origin, was a factor which perhaps had not been sufficiently 
regarded with respect to Russian advance everywhere in Asia. Another 
factor was that there was continuity and definite purpose about the Russian 
policy, while necessarily, from our form of government, our own was shifty 
and opportunist, and apt to give Orientals an impression of oscillation 
and weakness. 

Mr. CoLquHoun desired to make some observations in reply. Mr. 
Thorburn had questioned the suitability of the title of his paper, “The 
Key to India.” By this he had meant to convey the impression that the 
key to India did not lie absolutely in the possession of Herat, or of 
Kandahar, or Kabul, but rather that Afghanistan conferred upon its future 
owner the key to India, and he would go still further, and say even the 
key to Britain, because in Afghanistan would be found the fulcrum of the 
lever which would enable Russia to press the English out of India unless 
they took the steps which he had indicated. He did not propose any 
rough and brutal military occupation of Kandahar and Kabul. The main 
proposition of his paper was that the theory of “buffer States” had long 
ago gone by the board. He had endeavoured to enforce the proposition 
that they were bound to go forward and occupy with capital, with railways, 
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and with enterprise, backed up, he had no hesitation in saying, by British 
arms. He could not favour the suggestion made by Mr. Thorburn that 
this country should imitate the policy of the Americans, and proclaim a 
“ Monroe Doctrine” with regard to the territories in question, because the 
circumstances of the two countries (Britain and the United States) were 
so unlike as to make the application of the Monroe Doctrine futile. Had 
not Great Britain frequently proclaimed such a policy in Asia and as fre- 
quently eaten it afterwards? No mere proclamation of a Monroe Doctrine 
would carry any weight now unless at the same time steps were taken to 
back up that doctrine by force if necessary. Mr. Martin Wood had said 
that the subject of the paper was a very old story. No doubt that was so, 
but it was a story which could not be told too often. His proposals and 
the projects of the Russians had been spoken of as puerile, but was there 
anything puerile about the Trans-Siberian Railway or about the occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur? The occupation of Kandahar had been referred to 
as being an inadequate measure, but in suggesting that he was quoting 
Lord Curzon, and at the same time he pointed out the futility of that 
measure by itself. His general proposition was that wherever we did not 
go Russia would go, and that our plan should be to go forward boldly 
with our capital and our railways. Russia and England were bound to 
have common frontiers, and the question simply was where those frontiers 
were to be. He could not see how any understanding with Russia such 
as had been suggested was possible—at all events,.until the Russians saw 
clearly that we had a policy and how far we were going to advance. The 
question of supremacy at Herat or elsewhere was simply one of com- 
munications ; there was a race by railways to occupy territory in Asia. 
We were doing absolutely nothing in this direction, while Russia was 
driving a wedge into the heart of China as fast as it could be done. The 
Russian scheme for the rearrangement of the North-West frontier simply 
left us everything that we wished not to have, and gave us nothing which 
we wished to have. It gave us the difficult and turbulent section of 
Afghanistan, absolutely closed the Indo-European route, and of course 
surrendered the supremacy of the Persian Gulf to Russia. In conclusion, 
he would read an extract from a book which he wrote more than a couple 
of years ago, entitled “China in Transformation.” He then said: “The 
movements which are in progress in the Far East are of the gravest import, 
and I have not been able to resist the conviction that the immediate 
destinies of mankind are, to a considerable extent, dependent on the issue 
of these movements, and although no race question be directly involved, 
one can scarcely avoid grouping the Powers in combinations which will 
ultimately place the Teutonic on one side and the Slav-Latin on the other ; 
this would leave Japan as a mediating factor of great influence in the 
evolution of the Pacific States. The onward march of Russia cannot be 
stopped even by her own rulers unless it encounters a solid barrier, while 
the unchecked advance of that power seems certain to confer on her the 
mastery of the world.” 

After Mr. Colquhoun had criticised Mr. Thorburn’s Monroe Doctrine 
suggestion, 
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Mr. THORBURN explained that by that term he meant a clear notification 
of a “hands-off” policy, with a declaration that Russian aggression inside 
the ear-marked area would be resisted by force. He further said that he 
thought the Latin and Teutonic races of Europe had more direct interests 
in South America than the people of the United States had, and that he 
expected that in actual mileage South America was about as near the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal as New York was. In short, what he meant 
was, to suggest that a solid declaration of policy which the world could 
understand would be carried out. . 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Mr. PENNINGTON, 
and carried by acclamation, and the proceedings terminated. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the East India Association was held at the offices 
on June 12. In the absence of Sir Lepel Griffin, k.c.s.1., Sir William 
Rattigan, Q.c., presided. Si1r WiLi1aM said that the report which had been 
previously circulated was drawn up by Sir Lepel Griffin, and dealt with the 
work the Association had done during the period under review. The 
accounts had been as usual audited by one member of council and one of 
the general body of the Association. The Association had, since the report 
was issued, lost two other valuable members. General Lord Mark Kerr 
had been a member of the Association almost since its inauguration. It 
was not for him to criticise the General, who was well known. In Sir 
George Parker they had lost an Indian official who was well acquainted 
with that country, and was for some years a Judge of the Madras High 
Court. 

Mr. Martin Woop more particularly referred to the death of Mr. P. M. 
Tait, so long and so intimately connected with the executive of the Asso- 
ciation, and well known in the insurance world. He also expressed a hope 
that the aid which the Association had foreshadowed for the British Indians 
in South Africa to obtain their just rights would not be long delayed. 

Among those present were: W. Coldstream, Esq. (late Punjab 1.c.s.) ; 
Eshwar Das, Esq.; A. K. Connell, Esq., M.A. ; Robert Lewell, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. ; J. B. Pennington, Esq. (late Madras 1.c.s.) ; H. R. Cook, 
Esq. ; W. Martin Wood, Esq.; the Hon. Madan Gopal, Barrister-at-Law, 
of Lahore ; and C. W. Arathoon, Esq., hon. secretary. 

The President, the Right Hon. Lord Reay,~c.c.s.1., and the three 
retiring members of council were unanimously re-elected, and the report 
and accounts were accepted as passed. 

Sir Witiiam RatrTicAN proposed the Hon. Madan Gopal, and the 
Hon. Secrerary proposed J. Krishna Rau, Esq., Vakil of Bangalore, as 
members of the Association, and they were duly elected. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


The Council of the East India Association submit their Report for the 
year 1899-1900. The work of the past season has been seriously im- 
peded by the war in South Africa, so far, at least, as the delivery of 
lectures has been concerned, for it was found difficult to arouse public 
interest and attract audiences on any other subject than that which so 
completely absorbed the general attention. Several lectures of importance 
were, however, deliyered: that of Sir Charles Elliott on the Indian 
Famine Report of 1899, at which the Earl of Elgin, late Viceroy of 
India, took the chair, coming within the year under review, although a 
notice of it found place in the last annual report. Sir William Rattigan 
gave a most interesting lecture on the Mogul, Mahratta, and Sikh system 
of administration, and Sir Lepel Griffin one on Persia and its present 
relations with England and India, which attracted a large and representa- 
tive audience. The latter part of the present season will be much more 
fruitful in lectures of interest, no less than five having been arranged for 
during the next two months and a half. Among papers in preparation or 
promised, it is pleasing to note that no less than three are by Indian 
gentlemen of distinction: Mr. Virchand Gandhi on the Jain Religion ; 
Mr. N. B. Wagle on the Industries of India; while Dr. Mallick, who 
has lately been elected a member of the Association, will read a paper 
during the next session. Mr. Maconachie, of the Civil Service, lectures 
on Religious Education in India, and the distinguished traveller Mr. 
Archibald Colquhoun on Afghanistan, the Key of India. 

The arrangements which the Government will make on the termination 
of the war must greatly affect the question ir which the Association has 
taken so much interest, the position of Indian residents in the South 
African colonies, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. The 
Association, when the proper time arrives, will do all ‘in its power to 
secure for these industrious and orderly people the rights so long denied 
to them. There can be no doubt that the abuses and tyranny from 
which they have so grievously suffered under the Boer Government will be 
swept away, and it may be hoped that the admirable and loyal service 
rendered by Indians during the war may induce the British colonies to 
remove or modify the disabilities which trade jealousy has hitherto 
imposed. The Association has received an interesting communication 
from Mr. M. H. Nazar from Durban giving a detailed account of the 
war services rendered by the Indian community, no less than a thousand 
of whom volunteered as ambulance servants and bearers, and their 
admirable and gallant conduct under fire and in exceedingly hard and 
trying duties has earned the highest praise from the military authorities. 
A large Indian emigration to South Africa would probably have a most 
beneficial effect on the future peace and development of the country, but 
it could only be practicable with the full agreement of the several British 
colonies, and on terms just and honourable to the Indian settlers. 

The Government, for reasons of great weight, has not seen fit to require 
the co-operation of the Indian army in the present war, although its 
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successful issue is of supreme importance to India. But this Association 
is bound to express its satisfaction at the spontaneous and general spirit of 
loyalty which the war has evoked in Her Majesty’s Eastern possessions, 
and at the large and eager proffers of assistance, both in troops and 
money, which have been made by the great Princes of India, many of 
them Vice-Presidents of this Association. Should the time arrive when 
such assistance be asked for, the Association has assured confidence that 
the devotion of the Indian army and feudatory chiefs will be proved to be 
not less than that which has been so signally displayed by all other 
portions of the Empire. 

The operations of the Association have been hampered during the 
past two years by difficulties which have arisen from the death of the 
trustees of the large endowment granted to the Society by the late 
Maharaja Takajée Rao Holkar of Indore. The income from this 
endowment has consequently accumulated in the Bank of Bombay, and 
the Association has hitherto failed to release it. Earnest representa- 
tions have been made to the present Maharaja of Indore, His Highness 
Shivajee Rao Holkar, to appoint new trustees to carry out the intentions of 
his father, and a satisfactory result is hoped for. Meanwhile, the Council 
would invite the attention of the Princes of India and wealthy members 
of the community to the urgent need of the Association for increased 
means to carry out the aims and objects of the Society, which are fully set 
forth in their declaration of principles, and which a larger and assured 
income would enable the Association to attain with the greatest advantage 
to all classes of the Indian people. 

The Council have lost two of their members by death during the past 
year: Mr. P. M. Tait, one of their oldest and most respected colleagues, 
and Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.s.1., C.1.E., whose literary services 
to India, in a series of masterly works of the highest interest and impor- 
tance, have not been exceeded by those of any writer in the present 
generation. 

Other members of the Association removed by death are General Sir 
Arthur Cotton, k.c.s.1., the distinguished engineer, one of our Vice- 
Presidents, and Mr. Archibald Rogers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


“JAHANDAR THE AXE.’ 


To this Review for April, 1900, Mr. C. R. Wilson con- 
tributed an exceedingly instructive article on the “ Descen- 
dants of Oliver Cromwell in Calcutta,” an article full of new 
matter, all of it excellently put. On page 362 he refers to 
one of the Mogul Emperors who reigned for a year in 
1712 as “ Jahandar the Axe,” adding in a note that from 
the English records it appears that Jahandar, on account of 
his cruelty, was popularly called 2u/hdrd—that is, the axe. 
I should like to make a few remarks upon this epithet. 

To begin with, there is the curious fact that in a minute 
study of the native historians of the eighteenth century, 
prolonged now over more than ten years, I have never yet 
found any form of epithet or title attributed to Jahandar 
Shah bearing the remotest resemblance to kudhdrd. As so 
often happens in such matters, it is quite possible that I 
may now come across the word in more than one un- 
expected place, just as I have stumbled upon the passage 
in Holwell’s book which I quote later on. Meanwhile, 
until the publication of the English records from which 
Mr. Wilson has derived his information, the fact that there 
was such an epithet in use may be provisionally admitted. 
As to the origin assigned to it, it is possible, even now, to 
doubt whether the word was rightly interpreted as having 
some reference to anaxe. No doubt £u/hara is a common 
Hindi word, of which the meaning is an axe or hatchet. 
On the other hand, I can find no warrant for the assertion 
that Jahandar Shah was in any way more cruel in disposi- 
tion than the rest of the men of his race and time. 

Again, still relying on English writers only, we are met 
with a marked discrepancy in the origins assigned to the 
epithet. I have just found the following passage bearing 
on the matter in J. Z. Holwell’s “ Tracts,” part i., p. 30, 
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edition of 1766: “He was thought by his father, Shaw 
Allum, the only general capable of repulsing the dangerous 
annual invasions of the Bolluccazs, which threatened the 
empire on the side of Persia. Prince Mauz O'din |z2., 
Jahandar Shah] was sent against these warlike people, at 
the head of the choicest troops in the empire; and in a 
continued campaign of five years he had many and signal 
battles with the invaders ; that gave him vast renown. In 
one of these, when the enemy was entrenched behind a 
strong and thick wood, on which side only they could be 
attacked, he cut a passage through the wood, forced their 
entrenchments sword in hand, and hardly any of the enemy 
escaped the slaughter. No sooner were the particulars of 
this action arrived at Court, than the Emperor his father 
gave him the title of Prince of the Hatchets, one of the 
honorary titles ever since given to the first Prince of the 
blood.” 

We have here an Englishman who lived in Bengal hardly 
more than a generation after the time of Jahandar Shah offer- 
ing a much more plausible explanation of the origin of the 
epithet than that alleged by Mr. Wilson’s authority. While 
still adhering to the interpretation of the “ Hatchet,” Hol- 
well makes out the epithet to be an honorary distinction, 
granted as a reward for service in the field. In his version 
the connection with an axe or hatchet is the vigour dis- 
played by the Prince as a commander in causing his axe- 
men to cut a passage through a thick wood which protected 
the enemy. Of course, Holwell is quite unwarranted (so 
far as my investigations have gone) in saying that Prince 
of the Hlatchets became thenceforth one of the honorary 
titles of the first Prince of the blood. I have never found it 
yet attached to the name of Jahandar Shah himself, much less 
to that of any succeeding Prince of the reigning family, up 
to the end of the dynasty. Nor was the cutting down 
of the wood or jungle surrounding an enemy’s fortress 
such an unusual incident of Indian warfare as to call for 
any special notice or commendation. On the whole, Hol- 
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well’s authority for an etymology does not carry much 
weight. We owe to him at least two grotesque and 
spurious etymologies, which are sufficient to discredit him 
in that branch of linguistics. He is the man who derived 
Begam, eS, from de, =, without, and gham, r*, sorrow ; 
and Marhattah from. maha, great, and Raktor, the name 
of a Rajput tribe. 

3ut Holwell’s story, obtained, as he says, from an 
Armenian at Patnah, who had been in the Mogul service 
at Agrah and Dehli, goes to show that the title or epithet 
given to Jahandar Shah had something to do with the 
western frontier of India. The campaign in which he is 
supposed to have earned it took place against the Boluccazs 
—i.e., the Baliich. Now, we know through the native 
historians that from about 1700 up to 1707 Jahandar Shah 
was Governor of the two frontier provinces of Multan and 
Tattah (or Sind). One of the chiefs then most prominent 
in that region was Din Muhammad Abasi Leti, known as 
the Kalhorah. This is what is said about him and his 
family in the J/a,astrv-ul-umara, vol. i., p. 825. 

In the language of Sind the title of the tribe is Kalhorah. 
Shekh Nasir, who succeeded to the estates about 1657- 
58, and founded the town of Garhi, was the first of the 
family who rose to public importance. After his death his 
eldest son, Shekh Din Muhammad, Kalhorah, became chief. 
In ‘Alamgir’s reign, the Prince Mu‘izz-ud-din, z.¢., Jahandar 
Shah, was appointed to rule over the Multan sibah. 
When the new Governor marched into Siwistan, Din 
Muhammad, Kalhorah, neglected to appear and pay his 
respects. Finally, after oaths on the Quran had been 
exchanged, Din Muhammad and two relations came in. 
When the three men had reached the camp, a force was 
sent out to bring in as captives the remaining men and 
their families. Yar Muhammad, Kalhorah, younger brother 
of Din Muhammad, removing into inaccessible hills all 


| the women and children, made ready for resistance. The 


Prince's expeditionary force was repulsed. Encouraged by 
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this success, Yar Muhammad fortified the passages into 
the hills and awaited an attack ; but the Prince, contenting 
himself with retaining the three prisoners, retired to Multan. 
Arrived at that place, he ordered the execution of the 
three prisoners. Subsequently, by slow degrees, Yar 
Muhammad, Kalhorah, increased his power, and secured 
possession of Siwistan. He took from the ancient zamindars 
Siwi-darah, a spacious region of Sind adjoining Qandahar, 
and other districts. Day by day the star of his good 
fortune rose higher. 

One of the compilers of the J7/a,aszrv-ul-umara, Ghulam 


‘Ali, Azad, of Bilgram, was the grandson and nephew of | 


two men who had been official news reporters in Siwistan 
during Jahandar Shah’s government. Ghulam ‘Ali himself 
acted for a time as his uncle’s deputy. Thus the affairs of 
that quarter in that time are, we may presume, truthfully 
reported in the Ma,aszr. 

Major-General M. R. Haig, in “ The Indus Delta 
Country,” p. 113, relates the same events with slightly 


differing details. The Dehli Court had ordered an officer 


called Shekh Jahan to exterminate the Kalhorahs and their 
chief, Din Muhammad. The Governor of Bhakkar also 
joined with his troops. The imperialists were met at 
Garelo, twelve miles south-west of Larkana, and seven 
miles west of Bakrani, and totally routed, Shekh Jahan 
being slain. To avenge this defeat Prince Mu‘izz-ud-din 
(Jahandar Shah) took the field. Din Muhammad sent in 


a brother to make submission, whereupon the Prince 


retired; but some Kalhorah rebels made a raid into} 


Maithila and Uchh, causing him to retrace his steps. 
Garhi and other towns belonging to the Kalhorahs were laid 
in ruins. Din Muhammad eventually surrendered, but Yar 
Muhammad, his brother, fled into the mountains. General 
Haig’s narrative is founded chiefly on Captain James 
McMurdo’s “ The History of the Kalorah Family of Sind,” 
in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1844), vol. i., pp. 402-430, this, again, being taken 
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principally from a work called Wag7‘at-c-Sind, written after 
1793 A.D., by a faqir whose name is not given. An account 
of the Kalhorahs will also be found in the Tuhfat-ul-kirdm 
of ‘Ali Sher (Qani‘); see the Bombay lithographed edition, 
vol. iii., p. 105, in the chapter entitled “ Rule of the Family 
of the Kalhorahs, descendants of ‘Abas” (pp. 102-116). 
After this preliminary evidence about the Kalhorahs, the 
point that I wish to make can now be stated, with some hope 
of its meeting with acceptance. Having imprisoned and 
killed the head of the Kalhorah house (Din Muhammad), 
what is more probable than that Mu‘izz-ud-din Jahandar 
Shah was granted or assumed the title of the ruling house, 
which he considered that he had conquered and destroyed ? 
To sum up, I would suggest that ‘‘ Jahandar Kulhara” should 
be read as “ Jahandar Kalhorah,” with the meaning of 
‘“ Jahandar, conqueror of the Kalhorah ruler of Sind,” and 
not that of ‘“Jahandar the Axe” or “ Jahandar the 
Hatchet.” ; 
W. Irvine. 


THE NEW INDIAN DECORATION. 

By Royal Warrant, dated May 11 last, a new decoration has been insti- 
tuted and created for distinguished services to the Indian Empire. Rules 
and ordinances, infer alia, to the following effect: (1) The decoration is 
styled and designated ‘The Kaisar-i-Hind* medal for public service in 
India”; (2) any persons, without distinction of race, occupation, position, 
or sex will be eligible, who have distinguished themselves by important 
and useful services in the advancement of the public interest in India ; 
(3) there will be two classes, one (first) awarded by the Queen-Empress 
on the recommendation of the Secretary of State for India, and the other 
(second) class by the Viceroy. 


THE PLAGUE IN INDIA, AND HOW TO GET RID OF IT. 

A high medical authority in India has written a series of letters to the 
Englishman, Calcutta, on this very serious and important question. He 
has laid down as an axiom that the “ plague is a highly contagious and 
fatal disease of microbic origin, favoured to a considerable extent by 
insanitary surroundings, and that rats are a potent factor in the dissemina- 
tion of the disease.” Rats feed on the filth, and, of course, if the filth 
disappears the rats will also soon disappear. In these letters the deplorable 
insanitary condition of native dwellings is described, having no regard 


* The late Dr. Leitner was the first to suggest this title. —Ep. 
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to cleanliness nor the ordinary laws of sanitation, and hence the author 
considers that sanitation ought to be made an important question, carried 
out on Imperial lines. He considers that the measures which ought to be 
adopted are: (1) anti-plague inoculation, and that all who seek Government 
appointments should be so inoculated ; and (2) complete demolition of 
existing plague-haunts in native quarters, with a reconstruction of dwellings 
on approved sanitary principles, and subsequent official supervision. That 
these measures should be introduced gradually, having, as far as possible, 
due regard to the prejudices and habits of the people. In order to educate 
the people such views ought to be widely circulated. 


JAPAN. 

The British Foreign Office has issued its Consular Report on the foreign 
trade of Japan for the year 1899. The foreign commerce of that interesting 
country—whose population now amounts to 44,733,379—entered upon a 
new stage in the beginning of the year, when radical changes took place. 
High rates of duty on imports took place, and in July of that year all 
duties on exports were abolished. Consequently the imports for the first 
half of that year fell from £15,798,402 to £ 9,463,360, while the exports 
rose to £9,079,561, compared with £7,115,805. The importation of raw 
cotton is rapidly increasing, as also is raw wool. This is occasioned by 
the increase of native manufacture. The mileage of railways, both State 
and private companies, has been much increased. The introduction of 
foreign labour is restricted and left to the discretion of the local authorities, 
thus stimulating native industry and labour. The largest customer for 
Japanese goods and products is Great Britain, the value of imports 
and exports being £4 15,831,963: the United States 410,426,297, France 
43,676,635, Germany 42,185,616. 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 


Lord Cromer, in his annual report presented to Parliament,* shows that 
rapid progress has been made in every department in Egypt and the 
Soudan. The revenue of Egypt for the past year was £E11,415,000 
(ZE1=£1 os. 6d.), expenditure £Er1,013,000, being a surplus of 
4,E402,000 ; thus, the revenue has reached during the year the highest yet 
obtained during British occupation, and there is every prospect, from the 
various improvements going on, that in future this revenue will rapidly 
increase. At the end of 1898 the total debt was £103,372,000, of which 
47,048,000 was held by the Debt Commissioners, thus leaving £96, 324,000 
in the hands of the public. But during the past year £ 323,000—principally 
domains and Daira—was paid off, thus reducing the debt to £ 103,049,000, 
of which £7,494,000 is held by the Commissioners, and 495,555,000 by 
the public. The administrative reforms in the administration of the fishing 
operations, on Lake Mensaleh—brackish water between Port Said and 
Damietta, covering an area of 600,000 acres—is interesting. Under the 
old régime the annual income per man of the fishing population did not 


* Egypt, No. 1. (1900), Eyre and Spottiswoode, London. 
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exceed £ E5; now it is Eg. Besides this, the fishing industry has been 
freed from vexatious interference, and the fishermen are allowed to sell their 
fish at the best market. The imports during the year were £ E10,909,00c0, 
being £E415,000 in excess of 1898. The Customs were £E2,093,000, 
being an excess of £E53,000. The revenue from this source has doubled 
during the past ten years. The exports were £.E15,351,000, an increase 
on the previous year of £E3,546,000. The reservoirs at Assouan and 
Assiout are being rapidly constructed. The number of men employed at 
each of those places is about 10,000. The mass of weeds which blocks 
the channel of the Bahr-el-Jebel between Lake No and Shambe has been 
removed at a cost of £E10,000. 

Slave-dealers and kidnappers have been tried. More convictions have 
been made during the past year than in the last five years. Education is 
also progressing both among the Muhammedan and Coptic populations. 
In short, every department shows satisfactory results. ‘The Dervish power 
has disappeared, sanitary arrangements have been made which have averted 
the danger of the plague, and cordial co-operation exists between the 
Egyptian and European elements of administration. H.H. the Khedive, 
accompanied by his staff and the Sirdar, visited England at the end of June. 


SOUTH AFRICA: ITS PEOPLE AND TRADE. 


The most recent authorities give the following figures, which will be 
of interest to many of our readers. The population of Cape Colony and 
Bechuanaland is 460,000, of which 265,200 are Dutch, 194,800 British ; 
Basutoland 650, of which 300 Dutch, 350 British; Orange Free State 
93,700, of which 78,100 are Dutch, 15,600 British; Natal and Zululand 
52,000, of which 6,500 are Dutch, 45,500 British ; Transvaal 203,650, of 
which 80,000 are Dutch, 123,650 British ; Rhodesia 10,000, of which 
1,500 are Dutch, and 8,500 British—making a total: Dutch 431,600, 
British 388,400. The aggregate trade of imports and exports for the past 
five years is £220,000,000. The exports of purely British goods amounted 
to £62,801,203, and that of British possessions £5,799,783. The rate of 
quinquennial progress of South Africa, compared with other British pos- 
sessions, is indicated by the following: Natal 121 per cent., Rhodesia 94, 
South African Republic 61, Cape Colony 49, Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Fiji 40, Dominion of Canada 8, India (including Burma, Straits 
Settlement, and Ceylon) 0:2. Average for South Africa 71, of other British 
possessions 16. The ratio of progress in imports alone of South Africa 
compared with those of our chief colonies and independencies—India, 
Australia, and Canada—is not less instructive. As against a total for 
South Africa of £ 108,000,000, Canada has only an import of 426,000,000, 
Australia £97,000,000, while the vast continent of India only surpasses 
South Africa by her £157,000,000 of imports on the five years. We are 
indebted for these important statistics to the Canadian Journal of Fabrics, 
Toronto, for April, rgoo. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS; 1900. 


1. Palestinian Syriac Texts.—These “Texts” in Palestinian Syriac are 
printed from the palimpsest fragments existing in the Taylor-Schechter 
collection, and they are edited by Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis and Mrs. 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson. The manuscript fragments from which the 
Texts have been copied are all palimpsests, and they formed part of the 
great collection of Hebrew parchments so long stored in the Genizeh of 
the synagogue of Old Cairo, which Dr. Schechter received from the Grand 
Rabbi of Egypt in 1897. In 1898 those parchments were presented by 
Dr. Schechter and Dr. Taylor (Master of St. John’s College) to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

The graphic account given in the Introduction of the way in which these 
fragments were first discovered is, unfortunately, too lengthy for transcrip- 
tion into our pages. It may here suffice to say that they were picked out 
from the heap of miscellaneous scraps by Dr. Schechter himself, partly for 
the sake of the upper Hebrew script, and partly because he suspected the 
under script to be in Syriac. The fragments were found in what was prac- 
tically a mere rubbish-heap situated in a lumber-room in an unfrequented 
part of the above-mentioned synagogue ; they were afterwards carefully 
cleansed with chemicals from the accumulated filth of centuries of dust 
and damp, and they were then sorted out and placed in proper consecutive 
order. The task evidently involved infinite patience and a stupendous 
amount of dauntless painstaking. As the title indicates, the bits of parch- 
ment were /iterally “ fragments ”; they were all separate, excepting such of 
them as had become stuck together by the moisture of their own decay, 
and all of them were more or less broken. What this means the speci- 
mens given on the plates (eight in number) clearly show. The various 
scraps of the material on which the manuscripts are written are frayed, 
worm-eaten, torn, and broken in holes in such a way as to render it im- 
possible to present a complete restoration of the text as it was originally 
written. In some instances a single word or letter in a line was all that 
could be procured or deciphered. The fragments are from Deuteronomy, 
Jeremiah, Joel and Hosea (in the Old Testament), and from John, Corin- 
thians, Thessalonians, Timothy and Titus (in the New). The distinguished 
ladies who edit the volume remark: “ We feel justified in saying that no 
earlier specimen of the language” (Palestinian Syriac) “is known than 
these texts.” Each of the fragments is described (as to dimensions, condi- 
tion, contents, etc.) with loving minuteness, and opposite each page con- 
taining the text has been given, for the Old Testament passages, the Sep- 
tuagint rendering, and for the New Testament passages the Greek text of 
Westcott and Hort. The fragments add nothing to our knowledge of the 
Sacred Text of the Canonical Scriptures, nor is the date of the writing 
ascertained, but they are interesting as dond-fide examples of palimpsest 
writing—and this in diglott, the Syriac beneath and the Hebrew over it— 
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and as examples of the ‘ancient Palestinian Syriac dialect. The printing 
and the plates are beautifully executed. Those scholars who have been 
following the researches of these noble toilers for a series of years past in 
connection with their discoveries in the Sinai monastery will be interested 
in this further contribution of theirs to the important work of Biblical 
learning and antiquities. B. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS; LONDON. 

2. Ainslte’s Ju-Ju, by HaRoLtp Binpioss. Mr. Harold Bindloss has 
written another book, under the above title, on that ever-interesting subject 
the wilds of Central Africa, about which none is better qualified to instruct 
and interest us, after a life of adventure spent in all parts of the world, 
notably America, Morocco, and the Canaries, etc., and of late years the 
less known parts of Africa, Liberia, and the Niger country. His varied 
experiences have taught him to depend on himself alone, and from amongst 
the medley of human kind with whom he has been brought in contact he 
has learned there is good in all, and recognised there is a divine spark in 
many a degraded being, of whatever colour he may be. A villain may be 
covered with a white skin, and a heart of gold may beat within the breast 
of a negro. It is easy to recognise that this book is more or less of a 
personal narrative. If the various adventures related, the different 
characters delineated, all genuine types, true situations, complications, 
misadventures, which have arisen in the course of a long and hazardous 
life, were better known and appreciated, it would be an easier task to 
reclaim and civilize “Darkest Africa.” It is refreshing to find such types 
as are here described still existing at the end of this prosaic nineteenth 
century, which, however, none may dare any longer call “ prosaic,” after 
the deeds of daring, the heroic deaths, the patient endurance, of these 
latest scions of our race. From whatever clime they hail—the snows of 
Canada, the boundless plains of Australia, or from our most favoured 
shores—their record is the same, and it seems to us that, in view of recent 
events, and all the latent qualities of energy and fortitude called forth by 
the nation’s meed, this love of adventure has induced many a true and 
noble soul like Harold Bindloss, and many others of that ilk, to undergo 
hardship and suffering, forego the sympathy of their fellows, all the social 
amenities of life, and the happiness which might have been their share, which 
is a thing to be encouraged, since it fosters the feeling of independence and 
self-confidence that animate the born leaders of men, who make the path 
zasier for the feet of those who come after them. Before us is Africa, the 
country of the future, awaking from its long night of grossness and super- 
stition, about to enter, under the experience of England, upon a new day, 
the light of which is already dawning, after the blood-stained clouds of war 
have lifted, and the land been restored to peace and “liberty forall.” The 
African scenes and colour are vividly depicted ; the horrors of the dismal 
swamp, the wearing vigils, the pestilence that walketh in darkness—all 
seem to live before us, so that the meagre thread of story might well have 
been eliminated altogether without detriment to the subject. But perhaps 
there is a class of readers who cannot be reached without a tale of hardship 
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and misfortune ; but the “Ada Whittinghams” of society are not worth 
reaching, and the “Constance Hesseldines” (evidently meant as the 
embodiment of all that is best in women, according to the author’s 
standard) require no such weak dialogues or commonplace situations to 
make them ready to share the fate of a true man, and there are few 
indeed who could be brought to care for a man of Antony Glazebrook’s 
character. J. 

3. Greater Canada: The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 
North-West, by E. B. Osporn, B.A., with a map. The author has resided 
in the West for nearly five years, and has endeavoured, in his history, to 
hit the truthful mean between the pessimism of the unsuccessful settler 
and the optimism of the migration agent. The work embraces the history of 
the Yukon discoveries, the fur trade and its company, the North-West, 
the Far West, past and present, the Far North, the future of the North- 
West, and stories of the fur trade. The appendices contain the Royal 
Charter for incorporating the Hudson’s Bay Company, the treaties with 
the Indians, the irrigation plans in the North-West, and chronological 
tables of North-Western history, and statistics of agricultural products and 
mineral outputs, including gold, silver, copper, and lead from 1890 to 
1898. At the former period the estimated value was $2,608,608, at the 
latter it was $7,172,766. In regard to the prospectors of the Far West, 
the author says there are two kinds, ‘‘the gambler pure and simple,” and 
the man of business, which is ‘‘somewhat hazardous and speculative.” 
The volume will be found interesting and useful to those who desire 
authentic and reliable information on these vast regions of the dominion of 
Canada. 


CLARENDON PREss ; OXFORD, LONDON, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND 
NEw York. 


4. The “ Oxford English Dictionary” on Historical Principles ; founded 
mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the assistance of many scholars and men 
of science. Vol. v.: Jn—ZJnfer. April 2, 1900. The vast majority of the 
words treated are of Latin origin or derivation. The only simple word of 
Old English age is zch, ultimately the Latin «zcia, but possibly adopted 
in West Germany before the English settlement in Britain, and hence 
treated in all respects as a native word. The explanation of this word 
occupies more than two columns—as a measure of length; a unit of rain- 
fall, atmospheric pressure, flow of water; small islands in Scotland ; in 
movements by small degrees and notations, etc. The words of historical 
interest are carefully and minutely traced between ancient Latin and 
modern English, which has required minute and recondite research, not 
only in Old French, but in late and medizval Latin. This is especially the 
case with formations which do not occur in ancient Latin, but appear first 
in Christian authors or philosophical writers, such as Boethius, or were 
introduced in medizval times by the Schoolmen. Of numerous words of 
this class, ¢.g., of the common word individual, no accurate history has 
been given before. The explanation of this term occupies no fewer than 
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seven columns. We need not say that the explanation of words and 
phrases continues to be erudite, highly interesting, and most exhaustive. 


GeEorcir’s UNIVERSITY PREss; BONN. 


5. Geschichte Sibiriens und der Mandschuret, by ALBERT WiRTH. This 
fascicule of 200 odd pages is a very able rechauffée of nearly all that spe- 
cialists have written concerning “ High Asia,” from the Yalu River on the 
frontiers of Korea, to the Vistula and the Danube. In this broad sense 
“ High Asia” may be defined as “those parts of Europe and Asia which 
were practically unknown to the Romans at the commencement of our 
era.” The original authorities for the earliest period are of course the 
Greek and Chinese historians, who hold equal quantitative rank in point 
of specific fact, and qualitative in point of accuracy. There can be very 
little question that (contrary to the opinion of specialists cited by Howorth) 
the Huns, the Scythians, and the Hiung-nu were practically re-shuffles of the 
same hordes of people, under different tribal nuances in the way of leader- 
ship. In this first portion of his work Herr Wirth has apparently been 
somewhat betrayed by the reader or the printer’s devil, for there are 
numerous typographical errors such as might easily mislead anyone not 
specially acquainted with the subjét : thus, Zveh-tschi instead of Viieh-tschi, 
the I having replaced the German equivalent J for Y, and the # having 
first been transformed into w, and then into ~. Hérr Wirth alludes to the 
doubts I have elsewhere expressed as to the identity suggested by Gibbon 
of the Avars with the Chinese Jwan-jwan, or “ Geougen.” I do not know 
whether Professor Bury in his new edition of Gibbon has touched upon 
this point, as I noticed quite casually he had done upon the question of 
true Turkish origin ; but, any way, it seems to be a serious misconception, 
originating, no doubt, with the French Jesuits of the seventeenth century, 
from whom Gibbon manifestly took his data ; and it will be a long time 
before the error is knocked completely on the head, seeing that such a 
giant as Gibbon has lent to it the sanction of his illustrious name. 

The author skims rather hastily over the history of the Turks and 
Onigours ; but his account of Hungary, Novgorod, Early Russia, and the 
various Mongol, Kirghiz, Kara-Kirghiz, and Kalmuck empires in Siberia, 
is intensely interesting, though in many places lacking in clearness. Here, 
again, it is necessary to bewail irregularities of spelling, which are often the 
more misleading in that two really different foreign words occasionally 
resemble each other closely. Porphyrogenitus, Kalmiick, and dozens of 
other Greek, Latin, Persian, Arab, or Tartar proper names are spelt in two 
or three different ways, sometimes on the same page. Excellent though 
the work is, I am disposed to say what I said of Herr Wirth’s quasi-name- 
sake Dr. Hirth’s Vachworte on the Turks: “ Reconstruct and re-edit.” In 
one or two places Herr Wirth must be cautioned in the same way that 
Dr. Hirth has cautioned Richthofen, z.¢., for the indiscretion of offering 
independent opinions in purely Chinese matters. For instance, the syllable 
hwan of the U-hwan or U-wan Tungusis is for some mysterious reason 
supposed by Herr Wirth to be the Chinese word fam, “ barbarians,” which 
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(apart from the fact that the Chinese tell us the dissyllable was the name 
of a mountain and tribe) is etymologically impossible on four grounds, 
both in tone and “ series,” as well as in initial and final. There is also a 
regrettable tendency on the part of Herr Wirth to imitate a fault of Dr. 
Hirth, and suggest the wildest identities on score of sound alone. ‘Thus, 
having turned the U-hwan into the Ure “or Wo” barbarians, he hints 
that they may be etymologically connected with the Wo, or Japanese, 
whose history is given by the Chinese together with that of the U-hwan! 
And he compares the Tungusic “ Dzimu,” er “Great Khan,” with the 
mythical Japanese Emperor Jimmu, whose name was only invended in the 
eighth century of our era, and is probably a mere imitation of the name 
Shén-wu arrogated by the Chinese-Tartar Emperor of the North Ts‘i 
dynasty, just as the semi-mythical Japanese Empress Jingo was at the 
same date supplied with the name Shén-kung, borne by the Chinese 
Empress of that period. Upon the utter untrustworthiness of Japanese 
early history, I must refer Herr Wirth to the China Review for 1899, where 
the subject is threshed out. 

In touching upon these weak points in Herr Wirth’s “plan of cam- 
paign,” I do not disguise from myself that they are of trifling import com- 
pared with the general excellence of the whole. The author is not an 
independent authority on any one issue, and, indeed, he himself states 
frankly to us his standpoint. BE. Hi. P. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN ; LONDON. 


6. A History of Sanskrit Literature, by ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A. 


PH.D., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, and 
Fellow of Balliol. A learned, minute, and an exhaustive history of a 
literature which, up to a very recent date, was not known, and could not 
therefore be duly appreciated by the English reader. The volume thus 
occupies a unique position, as it exhibits in a special way the religion, 
theosophy, laws, manners and customs of ancient India long before the 
Christian era, but much of which remain at the present day. It therefore 
ought to be studied by everyone connected with our administration in 
India, both civil and military, for it presents in a variety of ways a key to 
not only specific departments of Oriental research, but also produces 
materials for the guidance of social and legal administration. 

The author has spent more than twenty years of continuous study of his 
subject, and while very valuable treatises have been published, much new 
light has been thrown on various branches of Sanskrit literature since their 
appearance, and the materials thus prepared have enabled the author to 
produce a historical guide, setting forth in a clear and trustworthy manner 
the results of research down to the present time, in a very attractive form. 
In writing his history he has dwelt more on the life and thought of ancient 
India, which Sanskrit literature embodies, than would perhaps have appeared 
necessary in the case of a European literature. He has done this partly 
because this literature, as representing an independent civilization entirely 
different from that of the West, requires fuller explanation, and partly 
because, owing to the remarkable continuity of Indian culture, the 
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religious and social institutions of modern India are constantly illustrated 
by those of the past. 

The volume treats of the Vedic period, the Rigveda, its poetry and 
philosophy, the Vedas later than the Rigvedic age, the Brahmana, the Sitras, 
the epics, lyric poetry, the drama, family tales and fables, philosophy, and 
Sanskrit literature and the West. There is a very valuable appendix, 
throwing light on law, history, grammar, mathematics and astronomy, 
medicine, arts, and other subjects; also bibliographical notes and an 
elaborate index. 

The quotations given have been carefully selected by the author from 
the original works. We shall give one example, and regret that our 
space does not permit usto give more. The followirig is a poetical account 
of the nature of the Atman as given by the Kathaka Upanishad: 


That whence the sun’s orb rises up, 

And that in which it sinks again : 

In it the gods are all contained, 

Beyond it none can ever pass. 

Lts form can never be to sight apparent, 

iVot any one may with his eyes behold it : 

By heart and mind and soul alone they grasp tt, 
And those who know it thus become immortal. 


Since not by speech and not by thought, - 
Lot by the eve can it be reached : 

How else may it be understood, 

But only when one says ‘tt is”? 


Referring to Atman and Brahma, he considers that “these two con- 
ceptions are commonly treated as synonymous in the Upanishads. But 
strictly speaking, Brahma, the older term, represents the cosmical principle 
which pervades the universe, Atman the psychical principle manifested in 
man, and the latter, as the known, is used to explain the former as the 
unknown.” 


7. The Mysteries of Chronology, by F. F. ARBsuTHNOT. This work 
contains what the author calls a “proposal” for a new English era, 
for which he suggests as the designation “The Victorian Afra.’’ He 
moreover advocates the commencement of the new “ 4éra,” not from the 
year of the Queen’s birth (1819), but from 1837, the year of her succession. 
He begins his Preface by describing the book as “this very slipshod 
work.” He is hardly fair to himself in so describing it, for the plan and 
conception of the work do credit to his ingenuity, while the amount of 
information he has here brought together does credit also to his industry. 
It may safely be asserted that no man could have elaborated such a work 
who was not in love with his subject. He divides English history into 
positive, probable, and possible. By “positive” the author appears to 
mean ¢rustworthy, and English history of this nature dates back, he thinks, 
no earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth century, Prior to that date 
(1501) he teaches that our national annals shade away into the apocryphal 
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or the mythical. In support of this view he cites the case of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, of which, though it is said to have been wrought by the wife of 
the Conqueror, he states that the earliest trustworthy record we have of its 
very existence is as late as the year 1730. But even so, be “ History” 
ever so untrustworthy, we are quite unable to realize the force of this as an 
argument in favour of giving up “Anno Domini.” The idea would 
never be adopted by the Legislature, nor would it ever be accepted by the 
nation. It is too fanciful. It would affect all business men and business 
transactions, and the inconvenience of it would be felt in all banking, 
shipping, and commerce, and all school-books containing dates would have 
to be re-edited with the view of educating the mind of the rising generation 
into familiarity with the new system and its symbols and terminology. 
For many a day the Old Style and the New would have to be written in all 
business documents and correspondence in one and the same entry, thus 
“V.E. 65 (1901),”’ or some such way. 

As to the idea of starting a new “ Afra,” the author is, to be sure, not 
without precedent. Occasion has repeatedly been taken in past ages to 
revise the Chronology, to reform the Calendar, and to re-name the A‘ra. 
In most of such instances, however, the movement has arisen from the 
existence of some marked defect in the systems of time-reckoning, as 
when there has come to be some more or less serious and inconvenient 
discrepancy between the solar year and the accepted date. These reforms, 
however, have not in all instances by any means been inaugurated by the 
Sovereigns after whom they have been named, nor during their reign, for 
we understand Mr. Arbuthnot’s to be a suggestion for the commencement 
of the approaching century. The “Christian” AZra (so named) was not 
instituted by Christ ; nor, again, was the “ Muhammadan” Aéra founded 
by Muhammad. This latter-named A®ra was not instituted till many years 
after Muhammad’s decease, while the phrase “Anno Domini” did not 
come into use till many centuries after the Gospel narrative had become a 
matter of history. But we most of us fight shy of drastic reforms, and it 
may be that the author’s suggestion is only a little before its time. On 
opening the work we expected to come upon a careful review of the various 
systems of chronology in the past, and of the circumstances under which 
they were found to be necessary. But not so much as a word do we here 
find of the well-known “ Afras” of Shalivahan and Vikramaditya—a subject 
which would have added much interest to the volume. But, in truth, the 
whole conception (of thus superseding the “ Anno Domini” phraseology) 
is too late in the day—it belongs to a past age ; we nowadays are living too 
fast to entertain such an idea, and all men have matters of much more 
pressing importance to think about. The “ proposal” is too insular and 
parochial. Other nations would not take to it, and this would give rise to 
endless complications, and they would in all probability resent it. England 
would more than ever be laid open to the charge of insularity and isolation. 

B. 

8. Jnnermost Asia: Travel and Sport in the Pamirs (with maps and 
illustrations), by RaLpu P. Copsoxp, late 6oth Rifles. It is difficult, in 
the short space at our disposal, to give an adequate idea of the value and 
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c importance of this work to British statesmen, travellers, and the com- 
f mercial community. The author’s original object in visiting the vast 
5 regions of the Pamirs was sport. He minutely describes his travels and 
; adventures stage by stage. He visited a considerable stretch of country 
L which has never before been seen by an Englishman, and with a single 
exception, perhaps, has been the only European, other than Russian, 
> who has traversed the banks of the Oxus in the regions of Roshan and 
S ‘ Shighnan ; and he has thus made public the result of his experiences for 
, the information of those who may desire to follow in his footsteps, or who 
° are interested in the political questions connected with one of the most 
y 


interesting corners of the world. His route was through Gilgit to the 
Kilik Pass ; over the Pamirs to Kashgar ; thence to Vierny, Balkash, Tash- 
| kurgan ; through the Bartang to Kala-i-Wamar, where he was detained a 
prisoner on parole, whence, on release, he travelled back to Kashmir. He 
enters into details as to the Russian position and policy in the Pamirs, and 
points out, in his opinion, the future of “ Innermost Asia,” both in relation 
to Russia, China, and Great Britain. 

He tells an amusing story of the etiquette he met with of the Chinese 
officials. He says: “The Taotai received me very courteously, coming 
to the door of the yamen to bid me welcome. We then passed through 
: . a number of doors, arriving at length at the entrance of his reception-room ; 
? : and here occurred a delay, which was almost farcical,.as neither of us would 
be the first to enter. It is Chinese etiquette invariably to assume an air 
of inferiority, and to pretend that you are unworthy to precede your neigh- 
bour. So when the Taotai bowed to me and pointed towards the entrance, 
I in turn repeated his pantomime, and after going through this _per- 
formance many times I passed if on'to-another mandarin, and so the 
7 performance was prolonged until ‘it fast we ptshed the -Taothi cbrough, 
and followed him.” ay Stree. aoe re 

His descriptions of his hunting’ exploits «are interesting’ and amzsing. 
On stalking the wild sheep or Owes fof in Kilik Pass, and hiding behind 
large boulders, he saw two great sheep coming up the nullah; and seeing 
that they must pass within fifty yards of him, he sat down and covered the 
whitest of the two, which he knew would be the largest. ‘On they came 
pell-mell until, almost abreast of us, they halted out of breath. My hands 
were quivering with excitement as I pulled, half expecting to miss from 
sheer eagerness ; but the ram fell dead, and the second beast, pulling him- 
self up, suddenly turned and made off across the ravine. Another shot, 
a miss this time ; but the 200 yard sight was instantly slid up, and a third 
shot claimed him, thus justifying the reputation of my little Mannlicher, 
which is indeed in every respect a perfect weapon. My shikari’s delight 
forthwith got the better of him ; he became delirious with joy at the sight 
of so much good meat in front of him, and he seized my hands and kissed 
them and my feet. Then we went over to see our quarry, measured the 
horns, spanning them with our hands, and found them both handsome 
trophies.” 

From the author’s intercourse with the Russian officials, he finds that 
they are more conversant with our plans and movements in India than we 
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are ourselves. He says “the fact remains that only a very small minority 
of our politicians and publicists appear rightly to appreciate the policy of 
Russia” (the duplicity of Russian methods), “the majority refusing to look 
facts squarely in the face, to quote a happy phrase, intelligently anticipate 
events.” “The object of Russia in her occupation of the Pamirs was to 
obtain a vantage-ground from which, time and opportunity offering, a 
descent might be made on other and more desirable realms. The scheme, 
brilliant in its inception, was ably developed, and Russia holds the whole 
of innermost Asia in her hand without having lost a life in the attainment. 
In itself the Pamirs is a white elephant.” However, “As a fulcrum on 
which to work the lever of expansion, the Pamirs are likely to prove of the 
utmost possible value, for, commanding Kashgaria on the one side and 
Badakshan on the other, they afford the means for the acquisition of 
both.” The snare has long been set, and the quarry is at her mercy. At 
any moment she can seize her prey, and close her hand on what remains 
of innermost Asia outside the limits she has already set her around her 
own.” And he justly observes: “It is a fact not perhaps generally appre- 
ciated, that Great Britain is the largest Mohammedan country in the world ! 
The Sultan of Turkey, known throughout the East as the Protector of the 
Faithful, the head of the faith and Mohammed’s representative upon earth, 
rules over a population of rather less than 24,000,000, of which the great 
majority follow Islam. Russia, notwithstanding her sway over more than 
one-third of Asia, governs a total Asiatic population of merely 19,000,000, 
of which number less than 8,000,000 are followers of the Prophet ; while 
England, in her Asiatic possessions, has the supervision of 290,000,000 
souls, of which 58,000,000 are Mohammedans, who enjoy under her sway 
greater personal liberty, and are better and more justly governed, than 
either‘ their ‘Furkish-or‘tkeir Muscovite neighbours. This fact, which is 
apt to “strike"'the’ novicé as startling in itself, is one which cannot in the 
intezesis‘of vur ‘natiénal well-being ‘ve lost sight of.” 

Tke-work is beautifully illustrated with well-executed photographs of 
persons and places, and excellent maps. In the appendices there is a 
chronology of landmarks relating to events from 1758 to 1897, two papers 
on (1) the commerce and (2) the mineral wealth of innermost Asia, the 
treaties respecting the Russian-Afghan frontier, and the agreement between 
the Governments of Great Britain and Russia with regard to the spheres of 
influence of the two countries in the Pamir regions; also a bibliography 
of the most important works which may be consulted on the subject, and 
a minute and copious index. 


KUSHNEREFF AND Co. ; Moscow. 


9. Ornaments of the Tajiks from the Highlands of Darwaz, by CouNT 
A. Basrinski. Darwaz, a tributary of Bokhara, stretches from the 
Darwaz Mountains across the Pyanj to the highlands of Badakhshan. Its 
inhabitants, of whose industries the learned author gives such an interest- 
ing account, are mountaineers of a powerful physique, and are Mussulmans 
of the Sunni sect. Darwaz is divided into two wide valleys, where trees 
and vegetation generally are very scarce, but there is a rich zone of grass 
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along the river Khing-ab to which great herds of sheep and goats are 
driven during the summer pasturage. Their chief industry is wool- 
weaving. The book before us contains drawings of fine specimens of 
carpets, shawls, portions of their dresses, etc. (see Plates I., IV., and 
VIII.). The patterns on them illustrate ancient ornamental designs that 
can be traced back to Persian originals. They are remarkable for their 
beauty and other meritorious qualities, reminding one of the beautiful 
Kashmir shawls, which are woven in different pieces, and so skilfully 
joined that the “junction” is imperceptible. Advantage ought to be 
taken of the aptitude of these people in the various branches of industrial 
arc in the interests of coramerce and industry, and the importance of books 
like that of Count Babrinski cannot be overrated. 





Sampson Low, Marston anp Co.; LONDON. 


10. Zhe Romance of Australian Exploring (with maps and illustrations), 
by G. Firtu Scorr. A remarkably interesting work, not intended as a 
reference book, but as a pleasant story of some of the brave deeds and 
adventures of the pioneers of the Australasian world, by whose efforts the 
boundless wealth of these regions is being developed, and whose adopted 
sons are now playing an important part in the expansion and consolidation 
of the British Empire. The maps are very distinct and striking. The 
following description of the first discoverers of the Brisbane will give an 
idea of the style and fascination of the writer. Referring to the Mermaid 
(cutter) and Oxley, he writes: “Scarcely was the anchor let go at the 
entrance to Pumice Stone Channel, when a number of natives were per- 
ceived advancing rapidly towards the vessel. One appeared to be very 
much larger than the others, and of a light copper colour instead of black, 
and as soon as they came opposite the vessel he hailed the ship in English. 
A boat was put off, and as it approached the natives danced, shouting 
round their light-coloured companion. He turned out to be one of a party 
of men who had left Port Jackson to seek for cedar in the previous March, 
and had been wrecked on Moreton Island, which lies at the ocean side of 
Moreton Bay. When found he was quite naked, and daubed all over with 
red and white paint, and was so excited at meeting some of his own race 
again that for several hours he could only express himself in disjointed 
sentences. He explained that he and two other companions had been 
saved from the wreck of their boat, and that all three had been well and 
kindly treated by the natives.” The information given by this sailor and 
the friendly natives induced Oxley to persevere in his explorations, which 
ultimately led to the source of the Brisbane, so named after the then 
Governor, and later when a township was laid out on its banks, that also 
took the same name, becoming in subsequent years the capital of Queens- 
land, and one of the richest and most beautiful cities of the continent. 

The narration of adventures is more interesting than fiction, and will 
arrest the attention of all those who take an interest in the continent of 
Australia and the extension of the British Empire, and whose sons are 
nobly helping to fight our battles in South Africa. 
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Luzac AND Co.; LONDON, 1900. 

11. Zhe Dhummapada: being a Collection of Moral Verses in Pati, 
edited by V. Fausspéitt. Second edition. The first edition of this work, 
published in 1855, being exhausted, the eminent Pali scholar, Professor 
Fausboll, has now issued a second edition of the text with a Latin transla- 
tion, in a small volume of only ninety-four pages. The notes, which in the 
first edition more than doubled the size of the book, have been omitted 
because in the period of nearly half a century that has elapsed since the 
first edition was published so many works in aid of the study of Pali have 
appeared that the information contained—not, it must be confessed, in 
the most convenient form—in those notes is now accessible in dictionaries, 
grammars, and commentaries of various kinds. The Latin translation has 
been revised where necessary, though not, as a comparison with the first 
edition shows, to any very great extent. Xdsdva, for instance, in i. 9 and 
elsewhere is now rendered /fu/va instead of /ufea as formerly ; neither word 
quite expresses the colour. hazati in xviii. 247, is now better written 
Khanati (with dental 7), and rendered eruit instead of /edit. In xi. 146 
pyjalite sati is incendio oriente instead of exardescit recordatio; a decided 
improvement, though perhaps /assionis, libidinis, or some such word, might 
advantageously have been added in brackets. Occasionally a revised 
reading of the text has necessitated a change in the translation, as in 
xi. 148, where maranantam hi jivitam is now read for maranam tamhi 
titvanam, and in consequence in the Latin finttur enim morte vita replaces 
the abrupt mors(est) vita ejus. In determining the correct readings a 
specially valuable feature has been introduced. Not only have “analogy 
and parallelism ” been considered, but the metre has been taken as a guide 
in determining the correct form of the verses, many of which have evidently 
been corrupted by careless or ignorant transcribers. This process has had 
the effect in some cases of restoring archaic forms, in others later forms, 
and this may give a clue to the text from which the verse is taken. For 
the ‘‘ Dhammapada ” is really an anthology or cento, composed of passages 
selected from the Buddhist canonical writings. Much progress has been 
made in tracing these verses to their origin. Out of the 423 verses of 
which the work consists, 181 have been found in the Jdtaka and other 
Scriptures, and the learned editor hopes in time to find them all, though 
the bulk of Buddhist sacred literature is so vast that the task somewhat 
resembles the proverbial search for a needle in a bushel of hay. 

In its present form the “ Dhammapada” makes an admirable text-book 
for the use of those who are commencing the study of Pali, and it is with 
this object that the present edition has been issued in an abbreviated 
form. The style is simple and easy; it yields a great copia verborum for 
the learner, and the very literal Latin translation—literal even to baldness 
—affords a valuable guide to the meaning of even the occasionally obscure 
passages. It may, perhaps, be asked why the translation was not given in 
English, as in all probability a large majority of students will be better 
acquainted with that language than with Latin ; most native students, in 
fact, are ignorant of Latin. The editor, moreover, has a very high opinion 
of our language, which he expresses in the following quaint and striking 
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words: “ As certain as the Roman character will be universal, the English 
language will in time likewise be the universal language of the world, for 
it is a well-known fact that in the beginning the Lord took all the languages, 
boiled them in a pot, and forthwith extracted the English language as the 
essence of them all” ! hd. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LIMITED; LONDON. 

12. Lmpressions of South Africa (third edition, revised througt.out), by 
James Bryce, M.P. The value of this volume is enhanced by a new 
prefatory chapter, containing the opinion of the eminent author on the 
various questions which ted to actual hostilities. The text of the Conven- 
tions of 1881 and 1884 is also given, with three excellent maps and a 
minute and copious index. 

He says: ‘“‘ The President of the Transvaal and his advisers had a golden 
opportunity before them of using the credit and power which the failure of 
the Rising and the Expedition of 1895 had given them. They ought to 
have seen that magnanimity would also be wisdom. They ought to have 
set about a reform of the administration, and to have proposed a moderate 
enlargement of the franchise, such as would have admitted enough of the 
new settlers to give them a voice, yet not enough to involve any sudden 
transfer of legislation or executive power.” He sums up the position of 
Britain by saying her legal right rested.on three grounds: (1) The Con- 
vention of 1884, which entitled her to complain of any infraction of the 
privileges thereby guaranteed to her subjects ; (2) the ordinary right, when 
her subjects are wronged ; and (3) the fact that Britain, as the greatest 
Power in South Africa, from her territories and otherwise, was interested 
in preventing any causes of disturbance within the Transvaal, which might 
spread beyond its borders and become sources of trouble, either among 
natives or among white men. Hence he concludes, “ that Britain was 
justified in requiring the Transvaal Government to redress grievances,” 
but deprecates haste in resorting to arms, and considers that Britain ought 
to have waited until the President and his advisers had retired from the 
arena of administration ! 


13. South Africa of To-day (with illustrations), by CapTain FRANCIS 
YOUNGHUSBAND, C.1.E., Indian Staff Corps, late special correspondent of 
the Zimes in South Africa. This important work appeared in 1897, was 
reprinted in 1898, and now a second edition is demanded. We rejoice 
to see it, and can only repeat what we said of the work in our notice in 
October, 1898 (p. 435). The author, from his literary abilities, is well 
qualified to write on the subject. His two visits to the country enabled 
him to see it in a most interesting crisis. He describes minutely the rela- 
tions of the Boers, the Dutch in the Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, 
and the Indian immigration in Natal, the condition of British settlers at 
the time, the trade, agriculture, and the products of the country in gold, 
coal, iron, and other mineral wealth, as well as a statement of the Jameson 
Raid and the difficulties which the British had to contend with with the 
Boers. The work is accompanied with a copious index and excellent 
illustrations of towns, routes, and places. 
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WALTER Scott, LIMITED; PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 
The Contemporary Science Series. 


14. The Races of Man: An Outline of Anthropology and Ethnography 
(with 176 illustrations and two maps), by J. DENIKER, sc.D. (Paris), Chief 
Librarian of the Museum of Natural History, Paris, etc. A very interesting 
and important summary of facts of the human race throughout the world, 
drawn from no fewer than upwards of 500 authors, with excellent repre- 
sentations of various races, male and female, in all parts of the globe. 
The object of the work is to give a condensed statement of the essential 
facts of the twin sciences of anthropology and ethnography. There is 
an admirable introduction and thirteen chapters covering the somatic, 
morphological, physiological, ethnic, linguistic, and sociological characters, 
and a classification of races and peoples of Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania, 
and America, with an appendix of the average height of men under the 
above classification, and cephalic and nasal indices. The author sums up 
his investigation as follows: ‘On examining attentively the different 
‘ethnic groups,’ commonly called ‘peoples,’ ‘nations,’ ‘tribes,’ etc., we 
ascertain that they are distinguished from each other, especially by their 
language, their mode of life, and their manners ; and we ascertain besides 
that the same traits of physical type are met with in two, three, or several 
groups, sometimes considerably removed the one from the other in point 
of habitat. On the other hand, we almost always see in these groups some 
variations of type so striking that we are led to admit the hypothesis of the 
formation of such groups by the blending of several distinct somatological 
units.” It is to these units that we give the name “races.” The printing 
is excellent, and the illustrations are very distinct and striking. 


G. C. SHaw, Cincinnati, OHIO; C. D. CAZENOVE AND Son, LONDON. 


15. A Self-verifying Chronological History of Ancient Egypt, from the 
Foundation of the Kingdom to the Beginning of the Persian Dynasty: a 
Book of Startling Discoveries, by ORLANDO P. Scumipt (569 pp., 8vo.). 
It will readily be inferred from its title that this book is not an ordinary 
one, but the intending reader need not be discouraged by any fear that its 
contents are of a purely sensational description. The author has minutely 
studied all but the very latest published results of Egyptian exploration 
(which, indeed, moves so quickly now that only an exceptionally fortunate 
minority of students can be quite up-to-date), and his conclusions, whether 
accepted or not, deserve respectful consideration. 

Mr. Schmidt’s main proposition is that the key to Egyptian chronology 
is to be found in the division of the period of 1,460 years, which is so 
well known to all Egyptian students, into 365 “days” of 4 years each, 
and into 12 “ months” of 120 years each, with 20 years (or 5 “ Sothiac”’ 
days) added. Whenever the 120 year epoch arrived, the reigning king, 
according to Mr. Schmidt, assumed a new title, which had a reference to 
the supposed position or condition of the sun in the calendar month of 
which the epoch-month of 120 years was an enlarged representation. “ It 
usually happened,” as the author observes, “that the reign of an epoch- 
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king did not begin with the epoch, but was divided by it into two unequal 
parts. In such cases we have the reign before the epoch (the epoch-reign 
according to the Turin papyrus and Eratosthenes), the reign after the epoch 
(the epoch-reign according to Manetho), and the entire reign. Thus Zet, 
or Saites, the Sethon of Herodotus, reigned 44 years, of which 6 years 
were before the Sothiac epoch, 724 B.c., and 38 years after it; all these 
numbers survive in the lists, and appear as three distinct reigns.” This 
confusion has arisen, according to Mr. Schmidt, partly from the ignorance 
of copyists, and partly from wilful alterations made by some of them to 
support special theories. Fortunately, a clue has generally been left by 
means of which the author, on comparing the various lists, has been able 
to reconstitute them to his satisfaction ; and nowhere has the ingenuity 
with which he has done this been more brilliantly displayed than in refer- 
ence to the various dark periods which occurred between the better-known 
dynasties, and concerning which the more or less mutilated and transposed 
lists of Manetho, etc., are almost the only information we possess. 

With regard to Egyptian antiquity, it is, however, always risky to prophesy 
until you know, because so much exploration is going on at the present 
time that something unexpected may turn up at any moment, and ruin the 
most promising theory. Thus Petrie, who in the first volume of his 
“ History” expressed doubts whether the first three dynasties ever existed 
in the Manethonic form, has just been able to produce, from his discoveries 
at Abydos, a connected account of the first dynasty, and of some kings or 
princes before it ; but their names, as found on the newly-discovered monu- 
ments, seem to require some further exercise of Mr. Schmidt’s peculiar 
talents to fit them into his scheme, and in his next edition he will also 
have to find room for Sharu, a king just discovered by Professor Sayce to 
have reigned between Snefru (who is now relegated to the third dynasty) 
and Khufu. This, however, may be rather helpful to him than otherwise. 
Mr. Schmidt’s “prediction that when Mena-Athothis established the kingdom 
over the united countries, about 4244 B.c., the civilization of ancient Egypt 
had already attained its full perfection, and, further, that this era marks the 
noonday and not the dawn of civilization,” does not seem to be quite borne 
out by such material fragments of the period as have yet come to hand ; 
but as he says (p. 110) ‘that the solution of the riddle of the sphinx was 
reserved for the close of the nineteenth century, so that it might follow 
immediately after the opening of the sealed book of ancient Egypt, and 
the advent of the ancient of days in the new world,” we may suppose that 
he considers he has received some special enlightenment on the matter. 

One of Mr. Schmidt’s startling discoveries is that Noah was not an 
individual, but an allegorical personification of the Theban Government ; 
and that Shem, Ham, and Japheth were local Governments set up in Egypt 
by foreign races 100 years before the Flood—that is to say, before the 
Nyksos invasion, which, in the author’s opinion, was what was really meant 
or typified by the Noachian deluge. These views may be as well founded 
as any others upon the same subject, but they have no necessary connection 
with the author’s chronological scheme, so that it is quite possible for any 
reader of his book to accept either, while rejecting the other. Whether, 
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however, any or all of Mr. Schmidt’s conclusions be accepted or rejected, 
his book displays so much ingenuity and research that it should not be 
neglected by any student or collector of the literature bearing upon ancient 
Egypt. A. L. 










































SMITH, ELDER AND Co., WATERLOO PLACE; LONDON. 


16. Southern Arabia, by ‘THEODORE BENT, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.. and Mrs, 
THEODORE BENT, with a portrait, maps, and illustrations. A very read- 
able and highly interesting volume of their travels in portions of Southern 
Arabia and the Soudan, scarcely ever explored by English travellers. The 
book is published under a very sad circumstance, as Mr. Bent died four 
days after their return home from their last journey ; hence the burden of 
producing the work was thrown upon Mrs. Bent, who has performed her 
task with excellent results. Besides having recourse to ancient authorities 
for special information in bygone times, the book for the most part is 
collected from Mr. Bent’s note-books, and from the ‘“ Chronicles” that 
Mrs. Bent always wrote during their journeys. The regions explored were 
Manamah and Moharek, the mounds of Ali, Rufa‘a, Maskat, the Hadhra- 
mout, Dhofar and the Gara Mountains, the Eastern Soudan, the Mahri- 
plaud of Sokotra, Beled Fadhli, and Beled Yafei. In the authors’ narratives 
and descriptions there is much to interest the English reader, and their 
routes and troubles, difficulties and discomforts, will form an excellent 
guide to those who desire to follow in their footsteps. Some of the inter- 
views are rather amusing. At Khaila and Sief, for instance, Mrs. Bent 
tells us: ‘‘ We saw among others a boy who had a wound in his arm, and 
therefore had his nostrils plugged up ; bad smells are said not to be so 
injurious as good ones.” Some women came and asked to see me, so I 
took my chair and sat surrounded by them. They begged to see my 
hands, so I took off my gloves, and let them lift my hands about from one 
sticky hand to another. They looked wonderingly at them, and said 
“ Meskin” so often and so pityingly, that I am sure they thought I had 
leprosy all over. Then they wished to see my head, and having taken off 
my hat, my hair had to be taken down. They examined my shoes, 
turned up my gaiters, stuck their fingers down my collar, and wished to 
undress me, so I rose and said, very civilly, ‘‘ Peace to you, O women! I 
am going to sleep now,” and retired. We have only space for another 
scene. On leaving by boat to Aden from the harbour of Kosseir, and 
looking quietly at the ship being laden off the shore with all manner of 
things, animate and inanimate, she says, ‘‘A man came suddenly behind 
me and whipped me up, seated me on his shoulder and carried me off 
into the sea. It required all my balance to keep safe when so suddenly 
seized. I did not know I was being scrambled for as the lightest person. 
I hate that way of being carried, with my five fingers digging into the skull 
of my bearer, with one of his wrists lightly across my ankles, while he 
holds up his clothes with the other; and I do not like being perched 
between the elbows of two men whose hands are clasped far beneath me, 
while I clutch their dirty throats. It is much better to be carried in both 


arms like a baby.” 
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A very singular natural phenomen is recorded with respect to the water- 
supply of the islands of Bahrein lying near the Persian Gulf, remarkable 
for pearl fisheries, now under English protection. ‘‘ The town of Moharek 
gets its water-supply from a curious source, springing up from under the 
sea. At high tide there is about a fathom of salt-water over the spring, 
and water is brought up either by divers, who go down with skins, or by 
pushing a hollow bamboo down into it. At low tide there is very little 
water over it, and women with large amphore and goat-skins wade out and 
fetch what water they require. They tell me that the spring comes up 
with such force that it drives back the salt-water and never gets impreg- 
nated. All I can answer for is that the water is excellent to drink. This 
source is called Bir Mahab, and there are several of a similar nature on 
the coast around, the Kaseifah spring and others. There is such a spring 
in the harbour of Syracuse, about twenty feet under the sea.” 

The fauna and flora, as well as the other natural productions and 
scenery of the various regions are pleasantly described. In an appendix 
there is a list of plants communicated by Mr. Bent to Kew Gardens in 
May, 1895, and a list of land and fresh-water shells collected by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent in Sokotra, as well as inscriptions and other fragments. There 
is also a list of Sokoteri and Mahri words compared with the Arabic 
dialect of South Arabia and the literary Arabic, of much interest. The 
maps and illustrations are distinct and remarkably well executed. 


THACKER AND Co., LimITED; Bompay, 1899. 


17. My Jubilee Visit to London, by SuBADAR MOHAMMAD BgEG, SIRDAR 
BAHADUR, 1st Madras Lancers ; translated by K. Srinavasa Rao, B.A. ; 
edited by LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. E. M. LAwrorp, 1st Madras Lancers. 
We have seldom read a book which gave us more genuine pleasure than 
this simple little Diary of a gallant Madras lancer. It is flattering, no 
doubt, most people would say far too flattering, to the ruling race ; but 
the flattery is so hearty and so evidently sincere, whilst the criticism is 
often so friendly and yet so acute, that one cannot but be pleased with 
both. It may seem absurd exaggezction, but we doubt if any book of its 
size has ever been published so well calculated to bring about a better 
feeling between the Indian and the Englishman. 

We learn from Colonel Lawford’s genial preface that Mohammad Beg, 
a lineal descendant of the great Tippu Sultan, rose from the ranks of 
the rst Madras Lancers after ten and a half years’ service, and that “he is 
one of the most loyal, honest, and devoted soldiers.” It is for this reason 
that he was selected to represent the Madras army at Her Majesty’s 
Diamond Jubilee. What inspired him to write a Diary of his trip to 
England and to put it into language of such fascinating simplicity we are 
not told, and can only attribute it to his innate kindliness of heart. No 
wonder the translator (who has evidently done his share of the work most 
admirably) was “irresistibly drawn to him,” and was much struck with his 
keenness of observation and correctness of judgment.” Both author and 
translator are entitled to the gratitude of everyone, no matter what the 
colour of his skin may be, who takes a genuine interest in that great though 
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much-afflicted country. The mere fact that a Brahmin should co-operate 
with a Mussulman—and on terms of such enthusiastic good fellowship—is 
of itself most encouraging, and Mr. Srinavasa Rao’s reasons for undertaking 
the task of translating this unique work do him the greatest honour. He 
was not only much impressed with Mohammad Beg’s “ breadth of mind and 
freedom from prejudice,” but it was, he says, his “strong conviction that 
intelligent Indians who have the good fortune of visiting England, and 
who could form a correct estimate of the great English nation as seen in 
that land of liberty should do everything in their power to make the 
Indian public understand them aright.” All honour to Mr. Srinavasa Rao 
for such an admirable sentiment ! One is all the more impressed with the 
strength of his goodwill towards the English when one knows that he and 
his family have suffered much from what many besides themselves believe 
to have been grievous injustice at the hands of certain English officials. 

As we have said before, the picture of the English is all too flattering ; 
but if such evidently genuine affection for the ruling race can be so easily 
implanted in the Indian breast, it is a thousand pities we cannot have a 
jubilee every year and have our Indian fellow-subjects over by the score 
to be converted ! 

We have spent so much time over the preface and the translator’s 
introduction that we have very little space left for the Diary itself. Fortu- 
nately it is not too long, and there isn’t a dull page in it, so that one can 
read every word of it without fatigue. It is so fresh and so naive that no 
one who takes it up will lay it down till he has finished it, and no one can 
read it without feeling the better for it, or without a deeper and fuller 
sense of the true brotherhood of man. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the peculiar merits of this little 
book by extracts, but we must call particular attention to a few of the 
author’s remarks which struck us most forcibly. Familiar as he must be 
with poverty and even famine in his native land, it will surprise many to 
hear him say of the Italians at Brindisi, that he had ‘‘ xever seen in his life 
a more miserable-looking people”; and yet it is certainly true that except 
in the case of actual famine, which, alas! is far too frequent nowadays, 
poverty is not so terrible in India as it is in Europe, nor do the people 
suffer so much from it as they do here. Surely, too, our rule ‘in India 
cannot be quite so bad as some few say, when a native gentleman can 
speak of it as our author does at the end of Chapter XIII. 

What better proof can be given of the good of foreign travel and of the 
necessity for Indians to come to England for their education than that 
given by him at page 51? “The slow, difficult, and, after all, doubtful 
process of learning by books is nothing compared to the quick and striking 
way of learning by visits to great countries. The result is truly magical, 
and one is spellbound. ... Why fight these jungly tribes? Take 
them all to England and show them England but once. They will never 
fight any more.” 

Mohammad Beg’s remarks on male and female dress in England are 
well worth quoting, and show his usual shrewdness and sound common- 
sense, though we do not know where he found the “old rule” that men 
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should “ wear black suits in London”; and his “ keenness of observation ” 
must indeed be as great as the translator says it is if he can distinguish 
between the military, the civilians, and the naval officers’ degrees of 
fatness ! 


We most cordially recommend this captivating little volume to all lovers 
of India and England. J. Be P. 

CHARLES T. THYNNE, WYCLIFFE HOUSE; GREAT QUEEN STREET, 

Lonpvon, W.C. 

18. Two Thousand Miles through South Africa ; or, The Transvaal from 
Without, by Rev. W. T. McCormick. This racily-written volume is dedi- 
cated to General Sir George White (the hero of Ladysmith), bringing the 
state of matters in the Transvaal up to April last. In the appendix are 
the prayer issued by the Primate, his letter, by command of the Queen, to 
every diocesan Bishop in the province of Canterbury, and Lord Roberts’s 
telegram to the Secretary of State for War, after the defeat of the Boérs at 
Bloemfontein. The author says, ‘Although there are honourable, 
humane, educated, and sensible Christian men amongst the Boers, yet, as 
a rule, they are ignorant, dogged, and determined. Books are rarely to 
be seen in Boer houses.” They “have always hated missionary work 
among the Blacks, whom they have ever looked upon as little better than 
vermin, and animals without souls.” The reason of Kruger’s obstinacy in 
resisting all reforms was the belief that England would never go to war. 
He thought “the Liberal party will not permit it, and if the Liberal party 
permit it, the Queen will never allow it.” And since the “Great Trek” in 
‘1839 he has been a persistent and uncompromising enemy of everything 
British. He became President in 1883, and from that time we may say 
our great troubles in South Africa began, which have culminated in war.” 
The volume contains very interesting information as to the manners and 
habits of the people, their places of abode, and the bravery and struggles 
of our men since the commencement of the war. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Chahdr Magéla (“ Four Discourses ”) of Nidhémi-t< A ridi-i-Samar- 
gandi, translated into English by Epwarp G. Browns, M.A., M.B., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge (Luzac and Co., Great Russell Street, 
London). A volume of nearly 140 pages, being a reprint of papers from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July and October, 1899. The 
volume contains an interesting preface by the translator, exhibiting the 
care he has taken in consulting the principal MSS. in the British Museum 
and otherwise. Mr. Browne gives a short biographical sketch of the 
author, and an analytical introduction of his four discourses, which treats 
of a class of men deemed indispensable for the service of kings in his 
time, viz., (1) scribes or secretaries, (2) poets, (3) astrologers, and 
(4) physicians. The publication is accompanied with a useful and minute 
index of persons, places, and books. 

The Kasidah (Couplets) of Héji Abdi Al-Yazdi—a Lay of the Higher 
O- 2 
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Law, translated and annotated by his friend and pupil, F. B., by CAPTAIN 
Sir RicuarD F. Burton (H. J. Cook, Golden Square, London). This 
is a limited edition of only 250 copies of Sir Richard Burton’s famous 
work, beautifully printed and got up, and is uniform with the subscribers’ 
sets of the world-famous Migh¢s. It consists of forty-two pages, printed on 
one side of the sheets. 

Manual of the Maru Language, by Lieut. W. B. T. ApBEy, 2nd Bombay 
Lancers (Rangoon: American Baptist Mission Press, and Luzac and Co., 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C.). The Maru language is as yet 
unwritten. The Marus are a race of people inhabiting the basin of the 
Nmaikha River, on the Eastern branch of the Upper Irrawaddy. The 
country has become important to England because by an arrangement with 
China the whole country lies within our political frontier. The grammar 
is very simply constructed, giving (1) the construction of the language, 
(2) colloquial exercises, and (3) a vocabulary of about 1,000 words. It 
will.prove handy and useful for travellers in this unexplored and unknown 
region, and officers and others, who may be called upon to administer 
the affairs of the country now under British rule. 

Theal’s Little History of South Africa (T. Fisher Unwin, London). 
This work was written three years ago, in simple language fitted for schools. 
It has passed through three editions. The present edition brings statistics 
down to the present date, and contains a short chapter on the origin of the 
present war. There is also a chronological table of events in South Africa 
from its discovery in 1486 down to the events in May, 1897. 

The Siege of Ladysmith, described in sixty-four pictures from the only com- 
plete set of photographs taken during the siege by a resident photographer. 
These pictures are taken from the first photographs brought to England 
after the relief of the town, with descriptions in letterpress by H. St. J. 
TUGMAN, an eye-witness (George Newnes, Limited, London). Defenders, 
guns, camps, neighbouring mountains held by the Boers, buildings, views 
of Ladysmith from various points of view, are all described. <A highly 
interesting and well-executed production. 

A Zulu Manual or Vade-Mecum, being a companion volume to ‘“ The 
Zulu-Kafir Language” and “The English-Zulu Dictionary,” by the Rev. 
CHARLES Roperts (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Limited, 
London). The object of this handy small volume is to throw more light 
on some of the difficulties of the Zulu-Kafir language, and forms a useful 
companion to the author’s former works. In it will be found botanical and 
geological terms, as well as those relating to natural history, physiology, 
disease, sickness, and remedies. The missionary and the traveller will 
find it a very useful work. 

Japanese Notions of European Political Economy ; bemg a summary of a 
voluminous report to the Japanese Government by TENTEARO MakaTo, 
Commissioner of Japan to make the investigation. Third edition, revised 
(John Highlands, Philadelphia ; Scottish Single Tax League, 13, Dundas 
Street, Glasgow). This is a translation and summary of the Japanese’s 
report on his investigations as to the opinions and teachings of European 
authors on the various questions connected with political economy. The 
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PTAIN compendium is valuable as gathering together the opinions of many 
This authorities in England, America, and elsewhere. It shows the intelligence 
mous and shrewdness of the Japanese Government in appointing such a Com- 


ibers’ ' mission for the investigation of such an important and national subject. 
ed on E Conty’s Practical Guides (12, Rue Auber, Paris) — Zhe Paris Exhibition of 
) 1900. ,This little, handy, and well-got-up pocket guide has been specially 


mbay ' compiled for the use of English visitors to the Universal Exhibition in 
1 Co., | Paris. It contains much information, in a brief compass, of the sights of 
s yet Paris, more particularly of the Exhibition. It has two distinct maps, which 
of the 


will be very helpful to English visitors. 

The Pocket Guide to Belgium. We welcome this guide-book. It consists of 
t with » three parts. The one containing the text is printed on white paper, the 
mmar | others in blue and pink, giving hotels, restaurants, cheap excursions, 


SNES 


uage, | circuiar tours by rail and steamers, with numerous maps and illustrations. 
s. It The volume is published under the patronage of the railway companies. 
‘nown ~The routes described follow the railway lines starting from Brussels, and 
nister __ the principal cross-lines connecting the chief towns. The volume will be 
found handy, useful, and interesting to visitors and travellers. 
\don). 
hools. 7. < 
tistics We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following: 4 List of 
of the | the Photographic Negatives of Indian Antiquities in the Collection of the 
Africa Indian Museum, with which is incorporated the list of similar negatives in 
| the possession of the India Office (Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent of 
Si caceaall Government Printing, India, 1900) ;—/mperial Telegraphic Communication : 
apher. a Report of the Debate in the House of Commons, May 22, 1900 (Eastern 
gland | and Eastern Extension Telegraph Companies, 50, Old Broad Street, 
St. J. London) ;—C/imaze, vol. i., No. 3, a quarterly journal of health and travel, 


nders, by C. F. Harford-Battersby, M.a., M.D. (Travellers’ Health Bureau, Salisbury 
views Square, and Simpson, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., London) ;— 
highly Canadian Journal of Fabrics (Toronto and Montreal) ;—Z%he American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures (continyging “ Hebraica”’), 
“ The April, 1900 (University of Chicago Press) ;—Mitthetlungen der Anthro- 
REV. | pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. xxx., Part II. ;—The Indian Review, 
mited, April (G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras) ;—Zhe Indian Magazine ;—The 
slight | National Vagazine, New Series, a monthly review, vol. xiii., December, 
useful 1899, January and February, 1900 (The Muhammadan Orphans’ Press, 
aland | Calcutta) ;— From George Newnes, Limited, London: Zhe Strand 
ology, | Magazine for April, May, and June— Zhe’ Captain for April, May, 
t will | and June— Zhe Wide World Magazine for April, May, and June—Zve 
Sunday Strand Magazine for April, May, and June— 7Z7#-Bits, weekly 
yofa | _ he Royal Atlas, Parts 19, 20—The Arabian Nights, Parts 16-19— 
sis. Unbeaten Tracts in Japan, by Mrs. Bishop, Parts 5, 6 ;—XAhaki in South 
evised | 4frica, Part I., to be completed in about 12 fortnightly parts ;—Brd/ia, 
undas | the American monthly of Oriental Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;— 
nese’s | Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—Rivista Minerva (Rome) ;—TZhe Contem- 
opean | porary Review (Isbister and Co., London) ;—7Zhe National Review (E. 

The | Arnold) ;—Zhe /nudian Magazine and Review (A. Constable and Co., 
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London) ;—Zhe North American Review, April, May, and June (New 
York) ;— Zhe Madras Review (Thompson and Co., Minerva Press, Madras) ; 
—Le Tour du Monde (Hachette, London and Paris);—Le Budletin des Som- 
maires (Paris) ;—Revue Tunisienne, organe de l'Institut de Carthage, April 
(Tunis) ;—Pudlic Opinion, the American weekly (New York) ;— Zhe Living 
Age (Boston, U.S.A.) ;—Zhe Monist (The Open ‘Court Publishing, Com- 
pany, Chicago, U.S.A., and Kegan Paul and Co., London) ;—Current 
Literature (New York) ;—The Canadian Gazette (London) ;—The Harvest 
Field (Foreign Missions Club, London) ;—Dze Kultur, vol. i., No. 4, April, 
1g00 (Vienna and Stuttgart) ;—/ournal of the Royal Colonial Institute 
vol. xxxi., Parts V.-VII. (The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London) ; 
—Falestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, April, 1900 (38, Conduit 
Street, W.) ;—Zhe Light of Truth; or, Siddhanta Deepika, March, April, 
May, 1900 (Black Town, Madras). 


For want of space we regret we are obliged to postpone reviews of the 
following important works till our next issue: Zz Moorish Captivity: an 
Account of the “ Tourmaline” Expedition to Sus, 1897-98, by H. M. Grey 
(Edward Arnold, London) ;—Leading Points in South African History, 
1486, to March 30, 1900, by Edwin A. Pratt, author of ‘‘ Pioneer Women 
in Victoria’s Reign,” etc. (John Murray, London, 1900) ;—/our Months 
Besieged : the Story of Ladysmith, being unpublished letters from H. H. S. 
Pearse, the Daily News special correspondent (Macmillan and Co., Limited, 
London and New York, 1900) ;—-- Zhe Story of the Australian Bushrangers, 
by Geo. E. Boxall (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Limited, London ;— 
The Practical Study of Languages: a Guide for Teachers and Learners, by 
Henry Sweet, M.A., PH.D., LL.D. (J. M. Dent and Co., London) ;—WVotes on 
the Law of Territorial Expansion, with especial reference to the Philippines, 
by Carman F. Randolph, of the New York Bar (The De Vinne Press, 
New York City) ;—Below the Surface, by Major-General Kendall Currie, 
barrister-at-law, late Commissioner in Oudh (Archibald Constable and Co., 
London, 1900); Vwices in the Night, by Flora Annie Steel, author of ‘ On 
the Face of the Waters,” etc. (William Heinemann, London, 1900) ;—A4 
Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics of the Fourth Century, ¥.c., with 
introductory essay and notes, by Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids, m.a. (printed 
and published under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society, and sold 
at 22, Albemarle Street, London, 1900) ;—Facts and Fancies about Java, 
by Augusta de Wit, second edition (The Hague: W. P. van Stockum and 
Son ; London: Luzac and Co.) ;——Zhe Civilization of India, by Romesh 
C, Dutt, cL. (J. M. Dent and Co., London) ;—Sritish America, with two 
maps, ‘“‘ The British Empire Series,” vol. iii. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., Limited, London, 1900);— Zhe Remarkable History of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, including that of Zhe French Traders of North-Western 
Canada, and of the North-West, X Y, and Astor Fur Companies, by George 
Boyce, M.A., LL.D. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., London) ;—L’arabo 
parlato in Egitto, by Carlo Alfonso Nallino, professore nel Regio Istituto 
Orientale di Napoli (Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, 1900). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


InpIA: GENERAL.—Lord and Lady Curzon left Calcutta on March 28 
on a tour to the North-West Frontier. His Excellency held a durbar at 
Quetta, and addressed the chiefs and sirdars, amongst whom were the 
Khan of Khelat and the Jam of Las Bela. ‘They met with a very cordial 
reception. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab has announced that, in addition 
to the money spent in archzeological conservation, he intended to 
make moderate contributions from the public revenues for the repairs of 
famous mosques and temples, still in daily use, in cases where the 
worshippers were unable to meet such repairs. 

Representations have been made by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
to the Government that the coinage has not kept pace with public require- 
ments, and that it is difficult to obtain rupees in exchange for currency 
notes, while discount is also charged when sovereigns are offered in 
exchange for rupees, thus seriously affecting the interests of commerce 
and of the State. 

The revenue for the present year has been estimated at 468,549,061, 
the previous financial year having amounted to 467,595,815. 

The expenditure for the current year will be £65,876,663, against 
£,64,954,942 in 1898-99. Thus the surplus for this year is estimated at 
452,672,398, against £ 2,640,875 last year. The gross receipts from rail- 
ways will, it is estimated, be £14,464,130, as against £13,075,980 in 
1898-99. 

The Post-office, Telegraphs, and Mint should be answerable for a sum of 

52,466,356, against £ 2,048,535 in the previous year. 

The estimated expenditure on the relief of famine is 42,053,217, against 
426,703 expended in 1898-99. 

The estimate for the Indian army is £14,990,207, against £4 16,001,326 
last year. 

The celebration of the Queen-Empress’ birthday was made the occasion 
for a very fervent expression of loyalty, coupled with general rejoicing over 
the relief of Mafeking. 

The following table will show the number of persons in receipt of relief 
at the time we go to press: Bombay, 1,181,000; Panjab, 162,000; Central 
Provinces, 1,951,000; Berar, 444,000; Ajmir Merwara, 144,000; Raj- 
putana States, 516,000 ; Central India States, 201,000; Bombay Native 
States, 512,000; Baroda, 99,000 ; North-West Provinces, 2,000 ; Panjab 
Native States, 36,000; Central Provinces Feudatory States, 68,000 ; 
Haidarabad, 461,000; Madras, 19,000; Kashmir, nil; Bengal, 6,000; 
total, 5,802,000. 

Over 5,000,000 marks have been forwarded to the Viceroy by His 
Majesty the Kaiser, as Germany’s contribution to the Indian Famine Fund. 
The King of Siam has also sent a contribution of Rs. 5,000, and expressed 
his sympathy with the sufferers. Hong Kong has made a handsome donation 
of Rs. 30,000. 

A sum of 58 lacs has been distributed from the Famine Fund in India, 
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principally in gifts for the purchase of cattle and seeds. The Government 
has allotted 75 lacs in repayable advances. 

Plague riots occurred during April at Cawnpore. Troops were called 
out, and several constables and people lost their lives. 

By a royal ordinance a new order has been established, calied the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal (see our note, p. 191). There have been already 33 
recipients of the gold medal and 81 of the silver medal, nearly all being 
public servants or private individuals who have done good service in 
famine and plague work. 

Great satisfaction has been expressed at the proposed early reduction of 
the telegraph rate between India and England to half a crown a word. 

The formation of two Moplah regiments in the Madras command has 
been sanctioned. (The Moplahs make good soldiers when they have 
submitted to discipline. ) 

The monsoon has not yet established itself. 

INDIA: FRONTIER.—Some unrest still exists among the Waziris, as no 
responsible maliks exist who can control the bad characters among the 
tribe, so that all the regular troops cannot be withdrawn from the Tochi 
Valley until it is decided what policy should be adopted. 

Inp1A: Native States.—A son and heir has been born to Sir Man- 
singhji Sursinghji, K.c.s.1., the Thakore Sahib of Palitana. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala has appointed Captain Keki 
M. Mistri to be guardian to the heir-apparent (H.H. Ticca Sahib). 

The Government of the Nizam has borrowed some 80 lacs of rupees 
from the Exchange Banks on six months’ bills at 5 per cent. 

The ceremonies in connection with the marriage of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore were very sticcessful. The Governor of Madras, 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Wolseley, and staff, with many other civil 
and military personages, were present. 

Burma.—After the Burmo-Chinese Boundary Commission had left, 
the Laos burnt a portion of Meng-tun, where Major Kiddle and Mr. 
Sutherland were murdered. The Shan peasants are likely to emigrate. 

The value of private imports into Burma for the year ending March 31, 
excluding treasure, was 1,081 lacs, as compared with 1,176 lacs for the 
preceding year. The exports represented 1,831, against 1,646 lacs. 

BALUCHISTAN.—A telegraph-office was opened at Nushki, on the Quetta- 
Seistan route, in May. ‘The line will probably be continued across the 
desert to Nusratabad. 

Prersia.—His Majesty the Shah is now (July) on a tour in Europe, and 
is expected in England as a guest of the Queen this month. 

A new passport law has been put into force throughout Persia, which 
provides that every traveller must show his passport on entering the 
country. If the passport does not contain the vtsa of a Persian Consular 
officer, the holder must pay the fee for the v7sa, which amounts to about 
five shillings. 

AFGHANISTAN.—The Amir, in a recent letter on the subject of Russian 
aggression, said he must inform the Government of India that the present 
is a time for deeds and not for talk. 
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His Highness is in Kabul in good health, and everything is quiet. 
Sirdar Habibullah Khan has returned to the capital from Jallalabad. 

Russia in Asia.—It is reported that the strength of the Russian garrison 
at Kushk, north of Herat, is about 3,000 men. 

TuRKEY 1N As1A.—Fiscal persecution, systematically applied, has pro- 
cured for Islam nearly 500 Armenian converts in the sanjak of Hekkiari, 
and similar tactics are being followed in Kharput and Diarbekr. 

Ismail Kemal Bey, who was lately appointed Vali of Tripoli in Barbary, 
being convinced that foul play awaited him there, has refused the appoint- 
ment, and through the intervention of the Ambassadors has obtained 
permission to retire to Europe with his three sons. 

An Imperial /radé has been promulgated granting the three following 
points: The cessation of the difficulties exceptionally created in regard to 
the Armenians; the preservation of the rights of the Armenians in 
Turkey, including the election of the Catholicos of Sis; the remission of 
the arrears of the military tax in the case of the Armenians who have 
suffered misfortune, and the granting of facilities for the payment of the 
tax in future. The Patriarch has been ordered to resume his ecclesiastical 
functions. 

British NorrH Borneo.—On April 28 Kudat was raided by 200 
natives, who captured the powder magazine and a Maxim ; several persons 
were killed and wounded. Subsequently the magazine and gun were 
recaptured by the police under Mr. Malcolm ; 20 raiders were killed, and 
several prisoners taken. 

Mr. Hugh Clifford, c.m.c., the Governor, has arrived at Kudat from 
Sandakan with reinforcements under Commandant Harrington. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—The new harbour at Singapore has been re- 
named Keppel Harbour, in honour of Admiral the Hon. Sir H. Keppel. 

Sir F. Swettenham, with Mr. Hore, the Administrator of the Chinese in 
Malaya, have proceeded to Hong Kong and Wei-hai-Wei to report to the 
Imperial Government on the administrative methods to be adopted. 

Cuina.—On May 3 an attack was made on the two camps of the Wei- 
hai-Wei Boundary Commission. Major Pearse and four men of the British- 
Chinese regiment were wounded. The assailants were repulsed, with a 
loss of thirty killed. The Chinese regiment behaved well. The disturb- 
ance was probably connected with the taxation instituted by the British 
Administration, and the action of the Chinese officials in inciting the 
natives against the British. The Taotais Li and Yen and Captain Liu 
have been rescued by the Chinese regiment ; the Chinese troops, which 
had been sent to release them, arrived after their release by the former. 
The natives are now becoming quiet and friendly. 

The ‘“ Boxer ’”’* anti-foreign movement has attained alarming proportions. 
A serious anti-Christian outbreak has occurred in the district between Pao- 
ting-fu and Peking. There has been great destruction of property, and 
many native Christians have been murdered. (The “ Boxers” are a gang 
of Hooligans, who disguise their looting raids under the mask of religion 
and politics. Fostered by Chinese officialdom during their two years of 
existence, they have increased in power.) 


* See our article on the “ Boxers.” 
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On May 21 the Diplomatic Body at Peking addressed a conjoint Note 
to the Tsung-li-Yamén, calling on the Government to suppress the 
“‘ Boxers” and the anti-foreign propaganda. 

Chinese troops were thereupon sent to the disturbed districts, with in- 
structions to rigidly suppress all agitation; but the rebellion having 
increased, and the destruction of railway property and massacre of native 
Christians continuing, a force composed of 356 British, American, Italian, 
French, Russian, and Japanese officers and men was sent into Peking. 

The attitude of the Chinese Government towards the insurgents is 
apparently one of friendliness. Prince Ching, President of the Tsung-li- 
Yameén, has been superseded by Prince Tuan, father of the Crown Prince, 
and a powerful supporter of the “ Boxers.” 

A relief column, consisting of foreign troops, under Admiral Sir E. 
Seymour, left Tien-tsin for Peking, but owing to the complete destruction 
of the railway it is isolated half-way. ‘The Chinese are now bombarding 
Tien-tsin, and a relief force has been sent there from Taku. Chaos reigns 
in Peking, and it is reported that all the Legations have been destroyed and 
the German Minister killed. The Ministers are unable to communicate 
with the Admirals and other officers in charge of the relief column. 

On June 17 the Taku Forts opened fire on the combined fleets, which 
returned the fire and blew up two forts, and carried the other by assault. 

An expeditionary force, consisting of six battalions of native troops from 
India, under the command of Genl. Sir A. Gaselee, is proceeding to China. 

KoreEa.—-An agreement has been concluded between Russia and Korea 
whereby the latter grants to Russia a site for a coal depot and a naval 
hospital at Masampho Harbour, and pledges herself not to alienate the 
island of Ko-je-do at the mouth of the harbour. 

Japan.—The attitude of the Government in regard to the ‘“ Boxer” 
movement is to co-operate with the European Powers on the spot. 

Ecypt.—His Highness the Khedive left Alexandria on June 2 on a 
European tour. He arrived in England for a stay of about ten days on 
June 21, attended by Sir R. Wingate, Sir R. Rodd, Hassan Pasha Assem, 
Zeki Pasha, and De Martino Pasha. 

The Government has asked the Great Powers to give their assent to the 
issue of £1,700,000 preference stock for the improvement and extension 
of the Government railway system. 

The Nile is rising steadily. 

SUDAN.—Major Peake, who has been engaged in opening the White Nile, 
has reported that whilst he was in the Lado region he met Commandant 
Chaltin, of the Congo Free State Military Service. He went as far as 
Lado in a gunboat, and thence proceeded in the Uganda launch to Gondo- 
koro, Rejaf, and Fort Berkeley, one of the northern posts of the Uganda 
Protectorate. 

The river appears navigable for gunboats up to Bedden. The clearing 
of the sudd has now been completed in accordance with the wishes of Sir 
William Garstin, the Under Secretary of State for Public Works. 

East AFrica.—The causes of the Uganda railway strike were disaffec- 
tion at the dilatoriness of the Pay Department, the insufficiency and dis- 
comfort of the accommodation provided for the employés, the bad quality 
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of the rations, and the arbitrary detention of supplies in transit over the 
line. 

Sir H. H. Johnston, Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner in Uganda, 
has drawn up a draft agreement with the Regents and chiefs of the country. 
The frontiers of the kingdom of Uganda, as distinct from the Protectorate, 
are defined. The King will in future receive an allowance from the 
Government, and salaries will be paid to the Prime Minister, the Chief 
Justice, and the Treasurer of the King’s revenues. A new Native Council 
will be appointed and a definite system of taxation drawn up. The chiefs 
seem to be favourably disposed towards these projected changes. 

Cape CoLtony.—Mr. Schreiner tendered the resignation of his Ministry 
on June 13. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg then formed a new Cabinet, with 
Mr. Rose-Innes as Attorney-General. This will be supported by Messrs. 
Schreiner and Salomon and their followers. 

SoutH Arrica.—The last news we recorded on going to press in our 
last number was the entry of Lord Roberts into Bloemfontein, and the 
opening of regular train service between that place and the Cape, via 
Bethulie. 

The annexation of the Orange Free State was proclaimed on May 28 at 
Bloemfontein by the Military Governor, General Pretyman, under the name 
of the Orange River Colony. 

General Joubert died at Pretoria on March 27. 

ORANGE RIVER Cotony.—Several isolated Boer commandos have been 
giving trouble in the colony. Their number in the Bethlehem district is 
stated to be 7,000. Generals Rundle and Brabant are opposing them. 
Another large commando of Free Staters under Commandant de Wet 
destroyed several miles of railway north of Kroonstad, thus interrupting 
Lord Roberts’ communication. General Kitchener and Lord Methuen 
engaged the commando at Rhenoster River on June 11, and gained a 
complete victory, taking their camp and scattering them in all directions. 

A Boer force attacked Roodeval on June 7 and surrounded and over- 
powered the 4th (Militia) Battalion of the Derbyshire regiment, a total of 
about 650, including killed, wounded and prisoners. 

One thousand five hundred Boers have surrendered to General Brabant 
in the Ficksburg district. 

In an engagement at Rooikrantz Commandant Olivier was killed and 
General de Villiers mortally wounded. 

TRANSVAAL.—The British invasion of the Transvaal began on May 24, 
when Lord Roberts’ army crossed the Vaal River at Parys. Colonel 
Henry’s mounted infantry occupied Vereeniging. 

The enemy had prepared several positions where they evidently intended 
to oppose us, but all were abandoned on the approach of our troops, 
during which advance Generals French and Hamilton had some sharp 
fighting on the Rand. : 

Johannesburg surrendered on May 31, and Lord Roberts entered it with 
his army the next day. The number of British prisoners released was 148 
officers and 3,039 men; about goo others were taken away by the Boers 
to Nooitgedacht. 

On nearing Pretoria the enemy under General Botha resisted our advance, 
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but after a twelve hours’ fight was defeated and Pretoria occupied. Mr. 
Kruger fled to Machadodorp, whither all the stores were carried from 
Pretoria for removal to Lydenburg, which had been selected as the seat of 
the Boer Government. 

After the surrender of Pretoria General Botha retired fifteen miles east 
on the Middelburg road, where Lord Roberts attacked him on June 11, 
and drove him eastward. 

WESTERN FRONTIER.—Mafeking, which under Colonel (now Major- 
General) Baden-Powell had withstood a siege of seven months, was relieved 
on May 17 bya flying column from the south, under Colonel Mahon, 
which had been joined two days previously by Colonel Plumer’s force from 
the north. Nine miles from the town they were opposed by 1,500 of the 
enemy, who after five hours’ fighting were driven off. On reaching the 
town the combined relieving and invested forces attacked and drove the 
Boers from their laagers. 

Sir Charles Warren, with 700 men, were surrounded at Faberspruit on 
May 30 by 1,000 rebels. The enemy were repulsed. 

Colonel Mahon’s force entered Ventersdorp on June g, and is now close 
to Potchefstroom. 

Colonel Plumer is advancing along the Elands River. 

Sir A. Hunter has completed the pacification of the Marico, Lichten- 
burg, and Bloemhof districts. He has now received the surrender of 
Klerksdorp together with General Cronje. 

Major-General Baden-Powell is administering the Malwani and Zeerust 
and Rustenburg districts, and has already received the submission of nearly 
a thousand burghers. He has paid a visit to Pretoria. 

NaTAL AND East FrontiER.—On May 12 General Buller advanced on 
the Helpmakaar Road, occupying Dundee and Glencoe on the 15th, and 
Newcastle on the 17th. His advance had been delayed on account of the 
destruction of the railway. The enemy were found to be in considerable 
force about Laing’s Nek and Majuba, which were bombarded by Genl. Clery. 

Fighting occurred from June 6 to June 9, which resulted in the capture 
of Botha’s Pass and the entrance of the army into the Orange River 
Colony. The enemy, seeing that their positions were turned, retired on 
Standerton, which place Generals Hillyard and Ciery are now nearing. 
The Boers are estimated to be 8,o00 strong, and commanded by Generals 
Christian Botha and Lucas Meyer. 

General Lyttelton received the formal submission of the town and dis- 
trict of Wakkerstroom. 

West AFRIcA: Kumassi.—On March 31 Sir F. Hodgson sent a detach- 
ment of constabulary to make an attempt to obtain the “ golden stool,” 
which failed. In the meantime opposition was organized at Kumassi when 
it was too late to recall the detachment, and a collision occurred, in which 
several were killed and wounded. Kumassi is still closely invested by the 
Ashantis. A relieving force reached there, making the total number of 
troops about 450; 450 others were between Cape Coast and Prahsu, and 
500 more were on their way from Jebba. 

Disaffection has spread among the northern tribes ; Kings Tachie and 
Cudjoe of Accra have been approached by the Ashantis. 
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At the end of May the advance guard, a relieving force under Lieut.- 
Colonel Willcocks, commanded by Captain Hall, was repulsed at Kokofu, 
and withdrew to Esumeja. Colonel Willcocks, at Prahsu, cannot move 
for want of carriers. The river Prah is in flood and hinders transport. 
Lieutenant Slater was also defeated and killed near Kwisa. On June 6 
Colonel Wilkinson from the south, and Captain Hall from the north, 
joined forces, but were repulsed with 100 casualties at Dompoassi. 

The latest advices from the Governor of Gold Coast, dated Kumassi, 
June 4, is that the garrison is composed of 700 native troops under the 
command of Major Morris, who entered the town from the north. Euro- 
peans and all the troops are on half-rations ; their state of health is good, 
but the native community is in a state of destitution. 

The Central Sudan expedition, under Bishop Tugwell, has safely arrived 
at Ukusu, a place 420 miles in the interior from Lagos, and 180 from 
Kano, which was expected to be reached about last April. 

Morocco.—Sid Ahmed ben Musa, the Grand Vizier, who has absolutely 
ruled Morocco for the past six years in the name of the young Sultan Mulai 
Abdul-Aziz, died on May 13 last in the city of Marakesh. Haj El-Mukhtar 
Walid Abdullah ben Hamed has been appointed Grand Vizier. Abd-es- 
Salam el Tasi, the Minister of Finance, is dead.* 

ALGIERS.—A geologist has examined a tract of country, 120 miles in 
length, in Oran, proving that it is exceedingly rich in ane, resembling 
the rich districts of Baku and Galicia. 

CanaDa.—An attempt was made on April 21 to destroy, by means of 
dynamite, a lock on the Welland Canal, the connecting link between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and much damage was done. 

On April 26 a terrible fire broke out at Hull, closely adjoining Ottawa, 
and spread to the capital itself, while it destroyed an enormous amount of 
property. It was overcome the following day, after having destroyed the 
whole city of Hull and burned out a large area of the western part of 
Ottawa. Fifteen thousand persons were rendered homeless, while some 
lives were lost. The damage is estimated to exceed £3,500,000. 

In the Commons Sir W. Laurier and Sir C. Tupper both spoke of the 
fearful nature of the calamity, and commended the vote of £20,000 which 
had been passed for the relief of the sufferers as one which the entire 
country would endorse. A relief fund has also been raised by the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.— Last April’s Budget showed that the revenue for the 
fiscal year is the largest in the history of the colony. The surplus of $95,000 
is the first dond-fide surplus for twenty years. The outlook for the future 
was never better. The totals of the seal fishery are 350,000 seals, the 
value of which is $600,000, the largest since 1882. 

The official organ of the Bond Ministry strongly advocates union with 
Canada. 

Mr. Reid, the great concessionaire, has quarrelled with Mr. Bond's 
Government, and has stopped all industrial work except what is obligatory 
under his contract. 

* See our article, p. 63. 
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Jamaica.—The final decree transferring the Jamaica railway to the 
Government was made in April by Chief Justice Livingstone. 

AusTRALIA.—In April last Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed to the Governors 
of the Australian colonies, setting forth objections to the clause of the 
Commonwealth Bill restricting the right of appeal to the Privy Council, 
pressing for amendment of the clause, and stating that it was the earnest 
desire of the Government that such an amendment might be carried out 
in the way most agreeable to Australian sentiment. To this the Premiers 
replied that the postponement of the Bill would be more objectionable 
than its amendment. They did not dispute the Imperial right to amend 
the Bill, but urged that the voice of Australians should receive the con- 
sideration which a weighty referendum demanded. They were not authorized 
to accept amendments. Popular feeling favours Mr. Chamberlain’s amend- 
ment. ‘The right of every subject to appeal to the Queen for justice is a 
principle of the constitution of the Empire, and unless the Bill were amended 
Australia would be deprived of this great privilege. 

In May the Premier of Perth introduced a Bill proposing that the Bill, 
as amended by a conference of Premiers, should be submitted to the 
people. After a second reading of the Federal Enabling Bill in the 
Western Australia Legislative Assembly on June 3, it was decided to 
fix the date of the veferendum on the Commonwealth Bill for July 24. 

Public opinion throughout Australia is strongly opposed to subjecting 
the right of appeal to the Privy Council to the consent of the Executive 
Governments. 

A British Protectorate over the Tonga Islands was proclaimed by 
Mr. Basil Thompson, the British Commissioner at Tonga, on May 19, 
and at Nine Island on April 21. Sites for a coaling-station and a fortified 
port have been secured at Vavan Harbour. 

The revenue of New South Wales for the last eleven months of the 
financial year shows an increase of £445,547 on the figures of the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. . 

The Tasmanian Parliament was opened on April 24. The Governor, 
in his speech, expressed his pleasure at the loyalty of the Tasmanians in 
sending troops to South Africa. He also congratulated the colony on its 
continued prosperity. 

New ZeEALAND.—-The receipts for the past year show the following 
increases on the previous year: Customs, £142,550; stamps, £81,500 ; 
land and income-tax, £8,920; beer duty, £4,080; railways, £156,100 ; 
registration fees, £550; marine revenue, £2,330: miscellaneous, £9,500. 
There is a decrease in the territorial revenue of £11,570. The following 
increases in the Customs department are to be noted: spirits, £29,200 ; 
tobacco, £12,850; sugar, 4,11,240; goods ad valorem, £68,400 ; goods 
by weight, 410,900 ; other duties, £9,960. 

SaMoA.—It is anticipated that Germany will have trouble in dealing 
with the natives in Upolu and Savaii. Mataafa expected a kingship under 
German sovereignty, and is greatly annoyed at his failure to secure it. 
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Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded during this quarter of the 
following :—Field- Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Indian soldiers of the reign ;—Colonel L. H. S. James, 
late R.A. (Afghan war 1879) ;—Colonel L. B. Bance, Indian Staff Corps, 
retired (Bellary 1858, Afghan war 1880, Burma 1886-88) ;—Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, the well-known war-correspondent ;—Mr. A. H. Gunter, 1.c.s., 
District Judge of Peshawar ;—Major R. Molesworth, a Military Knight of 
Windsor (Crimea) ;—General H. Renny, c.s.1., late 81st Regt. (Mutiny, 
Sittara expedition 1858) ;—Colonel F. Knowles, late Bengal Staff Corps 
(Mutiny campaign, Egypt 1882);—Captain and Brevet-Major A. W. C. 
Booth, 2nd Northumberland Fusiliers, in South Africa (Hazara campaign, 
Nigeria) ;—Colonel John Briggs (Crimea, Mutiny);—Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. P. Pennefather, R.£., Madras (Abyssinia) ;—Mr. J. G. Cordery, ¢.s.1., 
late 1.c.s. ;—Colonel W. R. Lluellyn, late R.A. (Abyssinia) ;—Lieutenant- 
General H. Wray, c.M.G., late R.E. (Japan 1864) ;—Commander G. Gore- 
Browne, R.N., D.S.0. (West Coast of Africa) ;—Sir Alonzo Money, British 
member of the Caisse of the Public Debt (for 35 years in the Indian Civil 
Service) ;—Captain P. A. Scott, r.x. (Antarctic expedition 1839) ;—Rear- 
Admiral H. Campion, c.8. (Crimea) ;—Major-General H. J. Bell, late 
to5th Regt. ;—Diwan Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai, a distinguished member 
of the Gujarati Hindu community ;—Captain W. P. Dimsdale, 2nd Batt. 
Royal Irish Rifles (Tirah) ;—General J. W. S. Smith, c.p. (Crimea) ;— 
Major C. F. Sprenger, Cape Mounted Rifles (Galeka and Gaika campaigns 
1877-78, Basutoland 1880-81) ;—Colonel W. M. [unbar, late 34th and 
24th Regts. (Crimea, Mutiny, Kaffir war 1878) :—Major-General F. M. 
Haultain, late Madras Staff Corps (Southern Mahratta campaign 1844-45) ; 
—Major F. T. Jones, late of the Buffs (China 1860) ;—Sir Jacobus P. de 
Wet, formerly Solicitor-General at the Cape, afterwards Chief Justice in the 
Transvaal in 1880-81, and latterly acting Chief Justice of Ceylon ;—Mirza 
Hassan Ali Khan, the Amir Nizam, the oldest and ablest of the Shah’s 
Ministers ;—Sir N. John Hannen, formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court for China and Japan ;—General J. A. M. Macdonald, c.p., late 
Bombay Staff Corps (Persia 1857, Central India 1859, etc.) ;—Sir John 
Hawkins Hagarty, formerly Chief Justice of Ontario ;—Sir Francis Marindin, 
K.C.M.G., R.E., Senior Inspector of Railways ;—-Captain F. L. Prothero, 1st 
Batt. Welsh Regt. (Tirah expeditionary force 1897-98) ;—Colonel E. Y. 
Peel, formerly 85th Foot, afterwards British Consular Service ;—General 
Sir R. Wilbraham, k.c.B., (Sytia 1840-41, Crimea);—The Zamorin of 
Calicut ;—Haji Abdul Hussein of Shiraz, head of the Bombay Persian 
community ;—Captain A. B. Bennet, Royal Warwick Regt. (Burma 1887-88); 
—Colonel R. Reid, late 98th Regt. (Panjab campaign 1848-49, Eusofzai 
frontier 1858) ;—Lieutenant-General J. E. T. Nicolls, late r.£. (Gwalior 
campaign 1843-44, Sutlej 1845, Mutiny campaign) ;— Major - General 
T. B. M. Glascock, late rst Bengal Cavalry (Mutiny campaign, Bundel- 
khand, Bhutan campaign 1865-66, Afghan war 1878-80) ;—Colonel R. 
Ouseley, Bengal Army, retired (Panjab campaign 1848-49, Mutiny campaign) ; 
—Mr. R. W. Liebschwager, Indian p.w.p., and Deputy Sheriff of Bombay ; 
Sir R. T. Goldsworthy, late Governor of the Falkland Islands (Mutiny, 
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Central India) ;—Major J. W. D. Adair, late 5th Regt. (Mutiny campaign); 
—The Nawab Ghulam Ahmad Khan, Ahmadi, formerly on the Gwalior 
Council ;—H.H. the Rana Sahib of Porbandar ;—Colonel A. S. L. Hay, 
c.B. (Crimea, Mutiny campaign, Oude 1858-59) ;—Major-General H. R. 
Hope, c.s. (Afghan war 1878-80, Burma 1886-89) ;—Commander the 
Hon. W. Grimston, k.N. (Egypt 1882) ;—Colonel Cuthbert Barlow, late 
Lancashire Regt. (Panjab 1848-49, Mutiny campaign) ;—Colonel W. A. H. 
Hare, R.E. (special service Turkey, Syria, and Cyprus) ;—General Lord 
Mark Kerr, G.c.B. (Crimea, Mutiny campaign) ;—General C. C. Drury, 
Bengal Staff Corps ;—Major-General J. F. Richardson, c.p., Bengal Army 
(Multan 1848, Burma 1854-56, Mutiny campaign) ;—Captain L. Barstow, 
R.N. (China 1853-56) ;—Brigadier-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel W. Center 
(Lahore Medical School);— Captain D. G. Seagrim, Royal Garrison 
Artillery (Burma 1885-89, Zhob Valley expedition 1890, Isazai Field Force 
1892, Waziristan 1894-95) ;--Professor W. Vasilev, Professor of Chinese 
at St. Petersburg and an authority on Buddhism ;—Colonel Sir D. David- 
son, K.C.B., late Bombay Army ;—Lieutenant-Colonel Sir F. T. A. Hervey- 
Bathurst (Crimea) ;—Captain T. A. Fischer, 22nd Madras Infantry (Burma 
1885-89) ;—Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Hayes, late r.A.M.c. (Afghan war 
1878-80, Sudan 1889) ;—Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. G. Price, formerly 
Bengal Artillery (Mutiny campaign) ;—Major W. H. Allen, 1s.c. (Afghan 
war, North-West Frontier of India, Masud Waziri expedition 188:, Sudan 
1885, North Frontier of India, Lushai and Chin-Lushai expeditions 
1889-90, Isazai 1892, Chitral relief 1895) ;—Captain J. M. Middlemist, 
Deputy Inspector-General of the Gold Coast Constabulary ;—Surgeon- 
Major T. A. P. Marsh (Burma 1885-87) ;—Mr. C. H. Crauford, c.m.c., 
lately Sub-Commissioner for the East Africa Protectorate ;—Colonel 
J. Rogers, c.B., A.s.c., Director of Supplies of the Egyptian Army (Egypt 
1882, Sudan 1884, Dongola 1898) ;—Sir G. A. Parker, late Madras Civil 
Service ;—Miss Mary Kingsley, a distinguished authoress and West African 
traveller ;—Admiral H. J. Blomfield (Syria 1840, Baltic 1854) ;—Lieutenant- 
General Sir F. Marshall (Crimea, Zulu war 1879) ;—Major-General T. L. 
Still (Crimea) ;—Mr. Alfred Caillard, c.M.c., Director-General of Egyptian 
Customs, and formerly Postmaster-General of Egypt ;—Dr. J. F. Easmon, 
Acting Chief Medical Officer of the Gold Coast Colony ;—Rev. F. G. 
Lugard, one of the oldest clergymen on the ecclesiastical establishment of 
the old East India Company ;—Captain C. E. Maguire, Gold Coast 
Constabulary, killed in the Ashanti operations ;—Captain Hugh Galloway, 
Royal Lancaster Regt., attached to the States Guides of the Malay 
Peninsula ;— Lord Loch (Sutlej, Crimea, China) ;— Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Adams, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Administrative Medical Officer in Rajputana ;— 
Lord Monson (Indian Mutiny) ;—Captain C. E. Maguire, Gold Coast 
Constabulary ;—Major-General H. D. Slade (Crimea, China, 1860) ;— 
Major-General J. Still, r.a. (Crimea) ;—Captain M. Wilson, West African 
Field Force of the Niger Territories. 


June 22nd, 1900. 





